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PREFACE. 



I SHOULD have no need to write a preface, if I had not some 
explanations to make to my musical reader. The counsels to 
teachers, and the analytical descriptions of some of the compo- 
sitions of those great masters, Mozart, Beethoven, and Chopin, 
which this book contains, are not given presumptuously on my 
own opinion solely. Although I have enjoyed valuable oppor- 
tunities of musical culture, not only from artists as masters, but 
from artists as friends, having listened to fine instrumentalists in 
their hours of leisure, and thus formed my taste and opinions ; 
I have also studied very closely the writings of those excel- 
lent critical authors, Berlioz, De Lanz, Oulibichefif, Liszt, Scudo, 
and others. I am sorry we have not such writers on musical 
aesthetics in English ; and still more sorry that translations of 
their masterly works, so useful to the musical student, could not 
be given to the public. But after seeing a cultivated woman 
spend her time in translating that exquisite and difficult book, 
** Liszt*s Chopin," just for the pure love of art, with the hope of 
being useful to the musical scholar, and then knowing that her 
fine, C9)aHCi)ei^ti^u8 irantflktipp jt/aveled from publisher to pub- 
lisher^: 'e^oh. oMel^'shruggiirg'lus Bhoulders, saying, "the book is 
clever, butwUl fipt'^spU,? Tthought it would be labor lost to give 
the time I JhaVe * siejr(jtie,dS tq the construction of this book to the 
translation of ie.ver. one of thiOse valuable works : but, wherever 
I could uBe t'A^k* QxeoUcki^ eounsel, or give their technical ana- 
lysis, I have done so. To Berlioz, De Lanz, and Liszt, particularly, 
I refer my readers, that they may see how useful such works are 
to the musical student. 

I wish I could now mention also my artist friends, in acknowl- 
edgement of the valuable service they have rendered me ; but I 
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cannot with delicacy. However, those of them whose characters 
and genius have served me as originals — as life-studies for the 
artists, which I have, with my weak pencil, striven to paint here 
in my book — are not only gifted, but young ; the artist world may 
yet hear of them ; and as great a future may be before them as 
I have, in my fiction, given to Marie Merle, Ehrenherz, and 
Henzler. 

And now, a word for my poor little fiction itself. Mrs. Nor- 
ton sang, to an ugly child, — 

"The loved are lovely, so art thou to me, 
Child, in whoee face strange eyes no beauty see/' 

And thus I feel toward this little book. I commenced it at a 
season of great sadness — at a period when the very ground on 
which I stood seemed reeling. Old ties were rent asunder, old 
faiths, old hopes ; all I had lived, loved, and prayed for, swept 
from me; links severed, never to be clasped together in this 
state of being. To keep my sorrow from feeding on me, I gave 
my " serpent a file." The world has nothing to do with all this ; 
but my little public may look more favorably on my book-child 
when they know what an angel of blessing it has proved to me. 
It has done its duty well ; it has cheered me when hopeless ; given 
me fresh spring and impulse when failing health and morbid spirits 
refused their aid. Now its work is finished with me. It will go 
out into the world to take its chance by the side of lovelier and 
cleverer ones. I have done all I can for it in return for its good 
done to me. I am only sorry that my doing has been so weak. 
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CHAPTER I. 



GOOD-BY. 



" It will tire you too much, give you useless pain, to spend 
this day in your new home. Send Dora to make all the 
necessary arrangements. We do not have to leave you 
until five o'clock this afternoon. Stay the day with us, 
and this morning we will go boating on this beautiful lake." 

Thus kindly talked my friends, and Dora, my maid, urged 
their proposition so earnestly that I yielded, and let her go 
with my luggage and a note of apology to my hostess, Ma- 
dame Bouvreuil : then off we started in the pretty little boat 
with a gondola screen and American flag on the mirror-like 
waters of this lovely Lake of the Desert. The sky was of a 
deep purply blue, soft and tender like an Italian sky, with 
hazy clouds hanging around the tops of the mountains. 
Dents du Midi coquettishly vailed its serrated heads ; and 
even Mount Catogne and Mount Yelan, the St. Bernard 
peak rising in the center of the Rhone valley, were dim and 
misty looking; but these graceful wavy clouds did not detract 
from the beauty of the landscape ; on the contrary, they gave 
to it a more charming effect. We skirted along the doubling 
shores of the lake, stopping at various points, as some beauti- 
ful shady hill or old chateau attracted our attention. At 
Zillium we spent a pleasant hour : in the souterraines we 
listened to the guide's stereotyped descriptions, and hunted 

2 
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up with idle cariosity the many distinguished names cut on 
the stone pillars commemorative of their sympathy for an 
imaginary martyr who never merited it. Beautiful sprays 
of the maiden-hair fern grew around the high narrow arched 
windows ; the walls were covered with a soft green mold : 
the blue of the heavens mingling with the green color of 
the waters of the lake near the shore, aided by the sun^s 
rays, shot in at the windows and played over 

"the seyen columns of Gothic mold'* 

in fantastic broken gleams of the most delicate shades of 
purple, blue, and emerald, reminding us of Capri^s Grotto of 
Azure. Then we mounted to the bedchamber of *'le petit 
Charlemagne" of Savoie, and lingered in the adjoining 
bower-room of his duchess, the view from her window re- 
calling to us what the old chronicler had said of Count 
Wala's imprisonment in this same old fortress, nearly four 
centuries before Pierre of Savoie's birth. 

"The Empress Judith wickedly instigated Louis le-Debon- 
naire to seize the good Count Wala, the cousin, friend, and 
wise counselor of his father, the great Charlemagne, and 
ttiey threw him into a fort surrounded on all sides by water, 
and from its windows could only be seen the heavens, the 
lake, and the savage Alps." 

"He was the true Prisoner of Zillium," said C, "and yet 
no one has ever written a poem to his memory ; and how few 
even know of him and his noble career I" 

As we rambled off from the castle up the shady mountain 
road which looked so tempting from its picturesque beauty, 
we talked rebelliously, as people will, over the injustice of 
history, forgetting that it is a human thing, a creation of 
man, and necessarily unjust. The charming young husband 
and wife dwelt with tender sadness on Count Wala's beau- 
tifal character, his courageous truthfulness and simple unos- 
tentatious piety, which make his memory stand out in that 
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distant period of history as the light of one pnre clear star 
in a dusky night; and as we strolled along, bringing back 
the golden days of Chariemagne, they gathered fern leaves, 
and moss, and forget-me-nots, as graceful memories of this 
spot so rich in historical associations. A little cascade came 
bounding and leaping down the hill-side, 

"with its light foot of pearl." 

"What is the name of that pretty waterfall ?" I asked of 
a peasant who was lounging lazily along. 

"Oh I ce-9a, ce n'est rien 1" he answered in a pooh-pooh 
sort of style; "c'est seulement une source." 

La Source I How the name and the sound of the danc- 
ing waters, and the cool mist arising from it, brought back 

's music. "La Source" of Blumenthal rang in my 

ears, and filled my eyes with heart-spray; the unison of 
memory's melody was in perfect diapason with the tone of 
the little chime bells of the waterfall, and they rang to- 
gether in melancholy btit sweet harmony. While my heart 
was running over with regrets for the lost and gone, the old 
life broken rudely off, and the dreaded unknown new life so 
chill and lonely, C. and A. were talking of their home across 
the broad waters ; they had left the good old Count Wala 
to fall back into his gray misty past, and with hearts full of 
sweet young hope and love, they were talking of the cozy 
library in their quiet country home, — that little library room 
whose windows looked on the setting sun, and where the 
sweet twilights of their honeymoon had deepened into bright 
happy starlights. The old chronicler, who had led to the 
memory of the Abbot of Corbie, had also guided their 
thoughts peacefully back to their quiet happy fireside. 

The sun's rays growing warmer, and the shadows steal- 
ing back into the bushes, reminded us of the hour, so we 
retraced our steps and returned to the boat. We had a hard 
row back, for the bize, a northeast wind, blew up and caused 
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quite a little sea : canning white caps, petits montons, crested 
the miniature billows : the boatmen lowered the screen and 
raised the pretty lateen sail, which causes our lake boats 
to look like birds skimming over the surface of the water, 
and we rocked swiftly and merrily along. We were so near 
the shore as to be free from danger, and yet just enough 
tossed about to give the appearance of insecurity ; it roused 
our animal spirits, and we sang and laughed aloud in as mad 
glee as three children frolicking in the breakers. Soon we 
were at the steps of the hotel terrace, and a few moments 
after were seated at our early dinner, — the last dinner we 
should take together for many years. We drank each other's 
health in the wine of the country, the light golden Yvome ; 
then we sat under the trees in the beautiful garden, while we 
sipped our coffee, gazed dreamily on the glorious lake and 
opposite mountain shores, and talked pleasantly and linger- 
ingly together ; every moment was growing so precious to us. 
At last the time approached for them to leave, and I accom- 
panied them on their way to the diligence ; how jealously 
memory holds on to every incident I We loitered awhile in 
a wood-carving store, then to the post where C. mailed his 
letters, and I left my new address, then to the diligence. 
We arrived just as they were putting the horses to the heavy 
lumbering vehicle. While we were standing on the corner 
of the Rue du Lac and the Rue de Simplon, four or five 
Italian musicians came along, looking like the Zampognari 
bagpipers from the Abruzzi, who are to be seen in the Neapo- 
litan streets in winter, " virtuoses ambulants," as Topffer calls 
these street artists ; they wore ragged, dirty, but picturesque 
dresses, pointed hats, brown cloaks, short leathern breeches 
tied with gay-colored worsted cords and tassels that left their 
brown legs bare from the knee down, and sandals on their 
naked feet ; some played on the bagpipes, others sang, and 
one danced carelessly but in perfect time to the wild moun- 
tain melody ; some had sheepskin cloaks hanging from their 
bare shoulders, and their shining black elf locks streamed in 
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ragged curls from under their hats ; they were all beautifully 
formed and moved with classic grace and ease. The dancer 
was the tallest and best made of the group ; he was a hand- 
some dog, with sparkling eyes, teeth glittering white like the 
ice tops of these Savoy Alps, brown skin, and a merry saucy 
laugh on his broad, full, red-lipped mouth; while his gait had 
a glorious swing as if he knew and felt his superb propor- 
tions. ' 

"He is the twin brother of Teverino," said C, laughing, 
"the handsome impudent rogue I" 

But while our eyes followed them up the road, as they 
sang, and laughed, and swayed about with careless insou- 
ciance^ it was announced to us that the diligence was ready. 
I bade my friends good-by, and stood watching with filling 
eyes the care and tender attention bestowed by the young 
husband upon his pretty little wife, as he arranged her and 
her shawls and numberless feminine accessories in the 
coup^. 

" It is so sweet to be loved ! How a woman's heart natur- 
ally yearns for the protection and care that springs from a 
man's love 1" were the words I felt rushing to my lips. 

C. turned to wave a good-by, and seeing my filling eyes 
and quivering lips, shook his finger playfully at me, while his 
honest handsome face showed the sympathy he felt; A. 
looked as though she must spring from the coupe window to 
come and comfort me. I dashed the weak tears aside with 
resentment, and forced a laugh. "What, after all my endur- 
ing bravery, to fail just at the end ? My expatriation, my 
solitary new life, though a wise conclusion, had it not been a 
voluntary one ? Now was not the time for weakness and 
tears. 

"Yoilal" I cried, pointing to the gaudy driver, who, 
springing to his seat, seized his bright horn which hung 
from his shoulder on a gay-colored leathern strap. " C^est 
le Postilion de Lonjumeau I" And turning abruptly on my 
heel, I walked off rapidly to the sound of the cracking whip, 

2* 
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the running chords of the horn, and the rumbling wheels of 
the diligence, which rolled away in its cloud of dust up the 
road to F. It all sounded in my ears, this mass of confused 
noises, like the thundering clang of a heavy iron gate. I 
felt shut out, Hagar-like, in my wilderness. *' And not even 
an Ishmael to comfort me !" I said with a choked voice to 
myself. 

I had a long, lonely walk, and weary enough was I when 
I reached my new residence. I lifted the latch of the iron- 
clamped door softly, walked quietly up the stone staircase 
over the brick-paved hall of the massive old house, which 
hundreds of years before had been an old convent, to my 
salon door. I opened the door and entered the room ; there 
sat Dora at a window, with her eternal crocheting hanging 
from her fingers, looking out with that vague German rap- 
ture on the beauty of nature spread before her. Beau, my 
pet dog, a King Charles spaniel, leaped from her lap and 
greeted me with a howl of delight. 

" Yoila 1 my little Ishmael 1" my heart said. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

MY NEW HOME. 

I CAN scarcely imagine a prettier, cozier scene than my 
litifte salon presented the first evening of my arrival at Peilz. 
From the windows could be seen a view of ravishing beauty; 
there were the grand Alps topped with snow, the beautifnl 
lake that swept between me and them, and then a pretty 
rustic garden and orchard lay beneath. Inside the room 
everything bespoke the presence of comfort, mixed with the 
picturesque, one sees so often in Europe. We are so prac- 
tical, so positive in America, that our domestic interiors 
rarely possess this charm; wealth and culture may bring 
magnificent elegance ; the regular, industrious habits of our 
people of moderate means procure cleanliness and orderly 
arrangements; but rarely picturesque attractions decorate 
our homes. In America we are all living to work ; in Eu- 
rope there is little of this feverish unrest, they barely work 
to live ; and it is folly to say which is right — each people do 
as an unseen destiny impels them. A great overruling 
power quiets the life-pulse of one nation, and sends bound- 
ing along in a hot, feverish, throbbing tide, the life-current 
of another, and it is only when cycles of ages have passed, 
that the great events intended to be gaiijed by His wise 
direction are shown ; but individual man, like the silly fly on 
the wheel in the fable, will continue to fret and fume, and 
fancy he creates all that is made; he may mar for awhile, 
and cause jerks and harmless confusion in the great whirring 
machinery, but that is all — he is still but the fly on the wheel, 
or one of the trifling accessories to a great system. But I 
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am wandering out of my woman's sphere, and far ofif from 
my simple salon in Suisse. 

Thin fleecy white mull curtains were looped back with 
crimson cords from either side of the windows ; in front of 
these windows was a soft-cushioned canape, covered with a 
gay bright chintz, over whose light ground wandered vines 
covered with roses of the most brilliant hues ; a round table 
stood in front of the canape ; and half advanced from one of 
the corners of the room, that the light might fall on it, was 
a tall, carved walnut cabinet, with a falling desk and brass- 
mounted drawers. A semi-grand piano stood in front of the 
doors of the alcove chamber of my maid. On the othep 
side of the room a door opened into another fine airy cham- 
ber as large as the salon, which was also draped in snowy- 
white curtains, bound and looped with crimson ; that was my 
sleeping apartment Dora, good creature, had done all she 
could to make the rooms look natural and comfortable to my 
eyes. She had unpacked all my books and scattered them 
about to the best of her knowledge. Yoltaire, Jeremy 
Taylor, Moli5re, Pascal, and Rousseau, were piled in friendly 
companionship on the mantel top of the brass-bound, white 
earthen stove. She knew little of books except by their 
bindings, and when left to her own judgment in arranging 
them, was very apt to make odd groupings. Shakspeare, 
Cowper, Byron, and Shelley, my four literary gospels, were 
ranged around the table, with Mrs. Browning's dearly-loved 
volumes piled up in the center, suggesting Joseph's dream : 
the stronger brethren bowing to the weaker member of the 
great family circle of poets, only weaker because she is a 
woman, and in her weakness is her strength. That soft, 
low woman voice of this age I It rings out pure and clear, 
like the silvery tone of an angel's trumpet music, as heard in 
one of those dreams that come to us when sorrow or sick- 
ness almost emancipates the soul from the body. Thrice 
blessed and happy should this woman poet be, for her poems 
have sustained many a sister woman in life's weary journey, 
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elevating her above its petty but cutting miseries, and con- 
soling her for its shortcomings. Oh, that glorious state of 
existence into which the works of genius lift us I To many 
of us it is the only real being, and this feverish state of ''dis- 
torted wills " called life, is but a horrid dream. 

The desk was open, and all my writing materials out, — ^the 
portefeuille and locked journal, as if I had sat there at work 
for months. A comfortable fauteuil, covered with the same 
cheerful chintz as the sofa, stood in front of it. Even the 
piano lid was laid back, and Schubert's volume of Romances 
was placed on the music stand, opened at the girl's favorite 
song, " Lobe der Thranen," the very sight of which sent a 
thrill to my heart Could I ever sing again ? Would music 
be a comfort to me in my loneliness ? For when I am sad and 
suffering, my own music is always a scourge. The sound of 
my voice acts like the magical sesame ; it unfastens the doors 
of memory, and straightway phantoms surround me ; phan- 
toms of the past, forms of joy and sorrow, rapture and 
agony, — all these cluster and press close upon my heart, de- 
manding tribute, the memory of the past joys more keen in 
its pain than the sorrow even, 

**Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria," — 

and the melody breaks sharply off in a sob which shows how 
bitter is the anguish. 

Dora, as I have said, was sitting by the window in front 
of a little sewing table. Good girl, she knew how much first 
impressions affected me, and she wished to create as much as 
lay in her power the appearance of a home. ** Home I ah 
that is so hard to recreate after physical and moral death 
step over the threshold," my rebellious heart murmured. She 
sprang up as soon as she saw me, and hastened to take off 
my wrappings. She looked so bright, and the room so pleas- 
ant and cheery, everything was so much more comCot^U^ 
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than I had looked for, that — shall I confess my naaghty 
weakness ? yes — I felt provoked ; I shivered from head to , 
foot in my peevish misery. 

" Mademoiselle is cold," she said tenderly. 

" Of course," I answered in a husky voice, made rough by 
the unshed tears which clouded over me ; ''in these bleak 
mouptainous countries one is always cold." 

The girl made no answer, but hastened to unfasten my 
dust cloak. I hurried past her, leaving the mantle behind 
me, and entered the bedroom ; as I did so my eye caught 
sight of a little table in the corner near the door, on which 
she had put all the miniature cases, my work-box, and one or 
two little keepsakes ; my heart clutched tight like the gripe 
of a hand; I grew blind, and reeled, and but for her strong 
arms should have fallen to the ground. She laid ine on 
the bed, over which the curtains fell like a tent-covering, 
from a gilt eagle beak, and commenced undressing me as if 
I had been an infant But I would be uselessly brave, so 
I arose and hurried with fretful haste to help her in the 
work. 

My eyes glanced around the room, where I saw new proofs 
of the thoughtful care of my kind maid : on the table under 
the long mirror was my dressing case, spread open, neat and 
tidy, showing no marks of the long journey it had taken, or 
the hasty rude usage it had been forced to receive in the past 
few months; every one of my old bedroom luxuries was 
out, as though I had dressed and undressed in the chamber 
from childhood ; the pincushion, with its clean, fresh cover, 
had the pins put in carelessly, and also two or three com- 
mon morning brooches hung from it, as if my own hands 
had stuck them there after the morning's toilette. On an 
easy-chair by the bed lay spread out temptingly my dressing 
wrapper, whose rosy lining and border shone gayly against 
the snowy fringe of the bed curtain which fell beside it, and 
on a footstool were the crimson crocheted slippers. Every- 
where was displayed the graceful orderly disorder of occu- 
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pied rooms. On a little table la the corner at the head of 
the bed, she had piled my Bible and devotional books, placed 
on either side a blessed candle, and in the center a little 
round porcelain altar lamp, all the furniture of a simple bed- 
room altar ; upon the wall she had tacked a small engraving 
which she had found in my book trunk, a Madonna della 
Sedia, and around it she had, with simple grace, woven a 
rnstic frame of the dark woodbine leaves, and with some 
white rose-buds and leaves she had formed a cross, which 
she had fastened to the wall inside the canopy covering of 
my bed, and from it hung my prayer beads. Now she was a 
good steady Lutheran, this Dora of mine, so this part of her 
work was a touching evidence of her Christian liberality and 
charity. Would that all Christians in this world could live 
together as affectionately as my Lutheran maid and her 
Catholic mistress ; the season of peace and good- will would 
surely be near at hand. And her reasoning is so simple on 
the subject of my Catholic observances and ceremonies : — 

*^ What is meant good is good ; God makes it good with 
a blessing." 

She had used the day industriously as well as lovingly, 
and I could not but acknowledge it to myself, if I did remain 
so ungraciously silent ; but still I was miserable ; ** a spring 
of tears welled back o' my eyelids," and 1 would not allow 
myself to be comforted. 

" Madame Bouvreuil," commenced Dora, as she unfast- 
ened the buttons of my under sleeve. 

"I do sincerely hope," I interrupted in a bored tone, 
" that I am not to be annoyed with seeing any one this even- 
ing." 

" That is just what madame thought," answered Dora, as 
she gave me a chair to sit on, and stooped down to unlace 
my boots. " She said mademoiselle would feel too weary to 
see any one to-night, so when she brought in the jolie bou- 
quet on the table, she left her compliments, and hoped if 
mademoiselle wished for anything " 
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By this time the boots were off, and I sprang up so hastily 
and jerked my collar off so impatiently, that poor Dora, with 
admirable tact, seeing that I was not in the mood for con- 
versation, remained qniet and said not a word daring the 
rest of the undressing. I wrapped my soft gown around 
me and crept into the little bed ; my senses were steeped 
heavily in the black opium tide of sorrow ; I longed for a 
sleep of forgetfulness.. Dora smoothed the pillows, giving 
them that comfortable slope some women hands understand 
as by instinct ; she then drew the curtains around me and 
over the windows in pretty folds, on which she knew my 
eyes would rest gratefully, arranged Beau's basket, — even 
that detail she had not forgotten, — and I laid there appar- 
ently ungrateful, so selfish does extreme grief sometimes 
make us. But Beau, like his mistress, would not take what 
was prepared for him in kindness and love, with pleasant 
grace ; he growled and snapped, and crouched close to my 
feet on the outside of the bed, scarcely allowing her to throw 
a shawl over him, the thankless little beast; he intended that 
we should be cross and miserable together. She then brought 
me a plateau, on which were a cup of fragrant tea, some tempt- 
ing slices of beurree, and some delicate confitures, with a 
little panier of large anana strawberries in a huge grape 
leaf. I swallowed the tea chokingly, then turned my back, 
and buried my face in the pillow. The girl lighted the night 
lamp, set it up in the niche above the porcelain stove, and 
withdrew silently into the salon. 

Sleep, little Fanny Fauvette, and dream of that past which, 
with all its miseries, will always be dearer than the most 
golden-hued future. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE FAMILY. 

Now of that past of Fanny Fauvette there is nothing to 
say. Like the buried towns on the Sorrentine promontory 
of Southern Italy, a hot wave had passed over it, burning 
out all life and quieting to sleep even restless hope ; its only 
future, like that of the grave, rested on God's hereafter. In 
Peilz the new life was to commence, and its happiness or 
content depended upon circumstances ; the characters of my 
new associates would affect it greatly, but the principal 
things required were physical and moral ability on my own 
part to enable me to take it up with strength and courage ; 
and this I faced steadily from the beginning. 

The first morning I awakened to a glorious sunrise. I 
sprang from the bed, and, wrapping my dressing gown around 
me, stepped out on the gallery in front of my windows to 
enjoy it fully. It was only four o'clock, and the whole hu- 
man world seemed asleep, except that in a neighboring yard 
two men sat listlessly talking together in front of a grange. 
The Rhone valley was lighted up with the most gorgeous 
colors, and Dents du Midi and Dent du Morcles, on either 
side, seemed as if holding out banners to herald the approach 
of the day-god. The opposite mountains reared their snow- 
crested heads, and up their rugged sides crept little clouds 
that grew rosier and rosier in their ascent, like the graceful 
mountain nymphs in classic legend. The lake lay smooth as 
a plain ; two boats stood on its surface with their shadows 
clearly defined beneath them. I sat as one entranced, and 
enjoyed the varying beauty of the scene. 

3 
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"Ah!" I said over and over again to myself, **I can find 
contentment of spirit surely here, for the sublimity of these 
glorious mountains, the loveliness of beautiful nature, must 
give rest and stillness." 

I had so lately known^he bitter experience of sorrow, that 
it seemed in the very rustling of the leaves I could 

"hear the stir 
Of his black mantle trailing in the dust ;** 

and this made my bruised being, struggling for strength, turn 
toward sweet mother Nature, to claim kindred with her, and 
ask her gracious healing aid. I sat and drank in sweet 
comfort, and also sweet pain, from the mountains, sky, and 
lake ; there was the regret for the absence of the dead-lost, 
which became milder grief when I recalled how much of my 
agony they were spared ; then came grander, holier thoughts, 
as if the high mountains had bowed down and lifted up my 
spirit to their level, and it seemed as though I too was made 
capable of 

"drinking in the soul of things." 

So much strength and wisdom did that morning reverie 
give me, that I was courageous enough, after my solitary 
breakfast, to occupy myself industriously. I arranged my 
books, ordered my hours, and laid out my plan of study. Oh 
yes I I would accomplish an immense deal, for is not occu- 
pation the great secret of a certain kind of happiness, that 
negative happiness which arises from satisfaction with one's 
self? The dinner hour arrived, and then I had to break 
through my morbid desire for solitude, and unite with the 
family of my host and hostess. I may as well give here an 
oatline of the characters and appearance of the members of 
my new domestic circle. The family consisted of a father 
and mother, one son and daughter, both grown, and a young 
man who, like myself, was unconnected by blood with the 
Boarreails. 
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Professor Bouvreuil, the father, was a man of great learn- 
ing and pleasant manners; he was over mid-age when I 
came to Peilz, of middle height, with a figure inclined to 
stoutness ; he had a cheerfnl, kind face, with fresh complex- 
ion, thonghtfhl, dreamy blue eyes, a fine Scipio Africanus 
brow and head, with thin silky gray hair, which hung in 
sparse locks over his clear blue- veined temples. The outline 
of his face was slightly Jewish, the nose being half way be- 
tween the Italian and Hebrew type, and the eyes were set in 
oblique angles from the nose, having a drooping of the lid 
at the outer corners which added a sad look to the dreamy, 
speculative expression of the eye itself; but for the cheerful, 
almost merry smile which played about his full good-natured 
month, his face would have been s, melancholy one. The 
very first look at him convinced one that te was never in- 
tended by nature for an actor on life's stage. He was a 
thinker — not a very positive or practical one, however ; and I 
have heard superficial judges call Professor Bouvreuil inex- 
act in his knowledge ; but he was not ; his speculative, in- 
quiring habits of mind, his vague manner of thinking aloud 
his undigested ideas, which was his way of giving them form 
and shape for the satisfaction and benefit of his own mind, 
produced this impression on persons who did not know him 
intimately, or who judged all minds by one narrow positive 
rule ; then his entire freedom from ambition made him indif- 
ferent about bringing his speculations to any practical result. 
He loved and wooed learning for learning's sweet sake, not 
for what learning could procure for him of worldly goods or 
reputation. He always recalled to me those lines of Words- 
worth : — 

<<what happiness to live 
When every hour brings palpable access 
Of knowledge, when all knowledge is delight. 
And sorrow is not there." 

His father had been a wealthy meTc\iaiv\. o^ "^^^vcl-, ^x^^ 
had educated this son and two daxigTal^i^ V\>Jcl\sAsv'^^ ^-w^ 
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and cost. They had studied nnder the direction of the great 
Neander, and were all marvelously clever. As they grew 
up, the poor father failed in business, and died ; then they 
found their learning truly better than house and land. One 
sister, Ottilie, a girl of great promise and beauty, went to 
sleep at the same sorrowful period, and was laid in the grave 
with the poor broken-hearted father and the mother, who 
had died seventeen years before, when she gave birth to this 
lovely creature. Often I regarded, with dreamy admiration, 
an exquisite portrait they had of this young girl, whose 
Sappho-like fragments of poetry, filled with lofty tenderness, 
and journals containing high glorious thoughts, showed how 
well she had merited the tears of regret and admiration shed 
over her remains by the solemn, taciturn Neander, of whom 
she had been a favorite, even an idolized pupil. 

The other sister, with her husband, had established, soon 
after her father's death, the college for which Peilz is and has 
been famous for many years, and in which the brother be- 
came a professor. Professor Bouvreuil was one of those 
men so often met with in these old countries of Europe, 
with enough science and acquirements to endow a whole 
faculty ; his fine head contained a library of knowledge, but 
he was quite out of place in this practical age. Had he 
loved mankind as he loved hookhind, he would have been 
one of the philanthropic reformers of the day ; but he had 
been brought up under the mild, reasonable rule of the Prus- 
sian government; happiness and public rights had never 
seemed rare or difficult to him ; the simple, unostentatious 
living of the Prussian nobility makes life more easy for the 
poorer classes ; he had never seen the violent contrasts, the 
injustice arising from the ostentation and selfish indulgence 
of wealthy rank. He was one of Guizot's esprits exige- 
ans, caractdres complaisans. He was content, after the 
daily routine of class lessons and lectures, which brought the 
quotidian bread, to bury himself in his library, working 
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at his book on India, (where he had gone as chaplain 
to some goverament mission the first few years after his 
father's death,) his geographical studies, and the plan of an 
immense map on a new system, for geography, treated in a 
philosophical light, was his favorite stndy; he had some 
carions notions of the effect of certain geographical forma- 

. tions and changes upon the human mind and character ; he 
could account for all the great eyents in the history of hu- 
manity by his geographical system. How often I have list- 
ened to his thinkings aloud on this subject, for they could 
not be called conversations; but his vague shadows of 
thoughts thrown on to the cloudy, dreamy mirror of my 
mind, which had never produced an exact reflection of any 
scientific or metaphysical idea during the whole time it had 
dwelt in my body, of course left no trace behind them. I 
loved, however, to listen to him, to his mild musical voice ; 
and the very vagueness and disjointedness of his talk gave 
a poetical dreaminess to the abstract subjects, while from the 
lips of a more positive talker they would have been tedious. 
Then he liked to talk to me next best to his wife, for we 
both listened without requiring exact definings of his posi- 
tion ; and I must say he gave me credit for possessing more 
cleverness than I merited, just because I listened to him in a 
quiet understanding manner, and this he valued all the more 
as he did not meet with many such patient listeners ; his 
wife listened from a habit born of a deep sympathizing love ; 
I did, as I have said, because I loved to hear him talk, and 
also because he let drop from the richness of his acquire- 

^ments, historical facts and associations, suggestions that gave 
me food for sweet poetic thought — "imp feathers," as it were, 
to the weak wings of my own imagination. 

I have described thus minutely the peculiarities of the 
professor's mind and manner, not that he played any promi- 
nent part in my new life, but because I think he had a char- 
acter d luif as the French say, and 1 a\Y(a5%\o^^^\.Ck ^\sl^ta 

3* 
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it eyen in my anskillful manner ; it was one of which a word« 
portrait might be made by a clever pen, that would resemble 
one of those suggestive portraits of Holbein, Cuyp, or Rem- 
brandt, some of those curious life-like faces in which the 
looker-on can read a life history ; no idealization of the coun- 
tenance, but all the individual characteristics speaking out 
in some curious details of the features ; nothing symbolic or 
romantic, as in RaphaePs or Da Vinci's, but a close imita- 
tion of nature, such as some certain furrows on the brow, 
gome cunning unknown lines about the mouth, or a sly 
wrinkle in the eye-corner, which betray the workings of the 
hidden soul, and that will show themselves on the face after 
long years of secret life-labor, no matter how calm may be 
the countenance, or self-concentrated the nature, or harder 
than iron the will. 

Madame Bouvreuil was just the wife for such a man : 
Intelligent, appreciative, and at the same time fond of do- 
mestic life, home duties, and home pursuits. She superin- 
tended her house, which was no easy business; her skillful 
fingers seasoned the white sauces so pleasant to the taste of 
the professor, who, unconsciously, was just on the edge of 
being a gourmand ; prepared the delicious confitures, ordered 
the quarterly lessive, directed the huge ironings, made every 
one comfortable in the house, and yet did it orderly and 
quietly. She had a peculiar tact about such things as do- 
mestic affairs. Her husband was one of the few apprecia- 
tive husbands I ever knew, and probably that contributed to 
make her more successful Domestic praise, that rarest of 
all kinds of praise, is a great incentive and spur to per- 
fection. The professor used to say that his wife had brought 
as much intellect to bear on a nursery and household as 
would have sufficed to have governed a kingdom. She pos- 
sessed some clever qualities that fitted her well for her posi- 
tion in life; she was prompt and decided, without being 
opinionative; energetic, but not disagreeably so; then she 
had A natural tendency to classify eveT^lAmi^, wa-WJox^ ^v^a^ 
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her ii> what would have been for any one else very laborions 
housekeeping. She was a little woman, well made in her form, 
and without personal vanity, although she paid great attention 
to her appearance — to the cut and fit of her robe, and dress- 
ing of her hair. Morning, noon, and night, Madame Bouy- 
reuil always looked the lady, whether in the neat print morn- 
ing wrapper or dark silk evening dress, whose cut defined 
well the slender roundness of her pretty waist, the graceful 
fall of her shoulders, and the full proportions of her exqui- 
site little figure. She had a clear olive complexion, deep 
dark gray eyes, a firm mouth, and a great quantity of dark- 
brown hair, over which she wore, more for ornament than 
necessity, a lace kerchief folded in half, with the point fall- 
ing over the front of the head — d la Marie Stuart — and tied 
in light soft folds under her round pretty chin ; it was exces- 
sively becoming. The general character of her face was 
rather serious; it indicated a firm, concentrated nature, and 
an even, well-balanced disposition and mind; she soared 
far above all littleness of life and of people ; she took a wide 
extended view of things, and seemed always to act as one 
who thought everything that interfered with the quiet and 
happiness of life as unavoidable but mysterious mistakes and 
errors, that should not happen, but at the same time should 
not be fretted over. Madame Bouvreuil's domestic life had 
had enough of contretemps in it to have made it to many 
women insupportable. Her husband, though a loving and 
appreciative one, did not care for any one^s comfort, scarcely 
his own; he had been brought up with all the appliances 
that wealth procures, and needed, or rather expected, certain 
domestic comforts which, with his income and position, were 
positive luxuries, and cost great labor to his wife ; but he 
always acted about them as if they grew spontaneously. 
Then his sister, Madame Eperveil, the principal of the in- 
stitution at Peilz, a most provokingly imperious woman, 
would have been an unceasing cauaft ot X.oim'KwX. \.^ ^ ^vsivwt- 
IB-Jaw of a different disposition. MaflLooi^ ^o\scsx^\sc^ \s:^^ 
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and qaietly managed all these domestic difficulties as if thej 
were faihlesses and errors in her domestic machine, which 
must be accommodated, but not dwelt on or fretted over. 
She loved her husband tenderly, and her son with more 
anxiety than she showed about anything else, but she adored 
her daughter. 

Hel^ne Bouvreuil was not at home when I first came to 
Peilz, being absent with her aunt on a summer visit to some 
relatives in Berlin ; but I will sketch her here in this collec- 
tion of family portraits. She had all her mother's attractions 
of form, but was much taller, and her features were more 
strikingly beautiful. Madame BouvreuiPs face was too 
thoughtful and elevated in its expression to be merely 
pretty, yet it had not the points to make it what her daugh- 
ter's was — ^beautiful. Helfene resembled her father a little, 
and the portrait of her Aunt Ottillie more ; she was just a 
little above middle height, and to her form could be applied 
those expressive French adjectives, svelte^ elancee; she was 
full enough for beauty, and every movement was attractive 
and graceful ; it was a pleasure to see her move about a 
room, she handled everything and used her well-proportioned 
fair hands so agreeably. She had a well-shaped head, which 
was set finely on her beautiful neck and shoulders ; a clear 
fair skin, very pale at times, and then a color flushing over 
it as delicate as the soft pink of a shell ; her eyes were a 
brown gray, with long lashes and drooping lids ; her hair 
might have been called black, but for a shade of golden 
brown that played over it in some lights ; she wore it with 
one rich tress braided and bound around her temples, and 
the rest all gathered in a large knot of plaits low down on 
the back of her head. The outline of her face resembled 
her father's — the same blending of the Italian and Jewish — 
and what an indefinable beauty a slight expression-r)f the 
Jewish type gives to a certain style of womanly loveliness ! 
There is a poetical dreaminess in it, an exquisite charm hangs 
Aroand the fall red lips, a deUcale fedm^ Vn >iXi^ ojjivj^rfflL^ 
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nostril of the slightly curved bnt beantifnl nose : then in the 
expression of the eyes there is all the Rachel love and Mary- 
mother tenderness, — deep, adoring love without passion ; love 
BO intense that it seems a little still and sad, as do all human 
emotions when very profound. There is a Holy Family by 
Carlo Maratti, whose Madonna-mother has just this beauty 
that Hel^ne Bouvreuil had when I saw her in her first flush 
of early womanhood. 

Though Helfene took her beauty from her father's family, 
she had more of the disposition of her mother; there was 
the same quiet, calm, self-control, but not the same self-de- 
pendence ; she was more clinging and demonstrative ; she 
needed expressions of tenderness ; she had to love and also 
to be loved to be happy. Madame Bouvreuil had no such 
need ; she loved others profoundly, but although she valued 
their love in return, it was not a necessity as it was to Helfene. 
Like her mother, Hel^ne was very domestic in her habits and 
tastes ; she was bom to be a wife and mother, capable and 
loving her work. 

I have said that Madame Bouvreuil loved her son with 
more anxiety than she showed for anything else ; and well 
she might, for Octave Bouvreuil was one of those young 
men who, when they can make a true, clear-minded woman 
love them, it is against her better judgment, and the love is 
deeply blended with fear and trembling. To some families 
the gift of beauty seems given in its richest fullness, and so 
it was to the Bouvreuils; this son was one of the most 
attractive young men one could possibly imagine ; he was of 
just height and proportions, neither too tall, nor under size ; 
he had exquisite hands and feet, like his mother ; like Hel^ne, 
every movement was graceful, but he was not active as she 
was — an indolent languor hung around him that was indefina- 
bly attractive. His eyes were superb ; they burned and glit- 
tered, and were the only part of his body that did not seem 
to partake of the careless indifference ftvaA, o^^^^.x^^V^X^^'^^sN. 
aod parcel of bis nature ; he had & aUaA^ %^^aA \Ja»»\.^^a» ^^^^*«' 
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tie embarrassing, and woald have been impertinent had it not 
been unconscioas. The varying expression of his eyes was 
no index of his character, however, for they were sometimes 
grave, then gay, then stern, then irresistibly tender ; and I do 
not believe the master of them ever felt all these changes of 
feeling, certainly not so often as the eyes expressed them — ^it 
would have bored him excessively. 

He had a well-outlined face, a beautiful month, and over 
the upper lip curled the softest brown mustache, which set 
off finely his superb teeth when he laughed ; his head was 
good, not remarkable in its shape, but gentlemanly looking ; 
his hair was a deep chestnut, that curled in rich masses, and 
which he had a habit of throwing off from his clear brown 
temples in a picturesque style that showed to advantage his 
well-made hand and graceful gestures ; he was so handsome 
that his very presence was a pleasure. There was something 
of the quiet concentrated manner of his mother about him ; 
but while it arose in her from a truly elevated mind and 
character, a habit of looking at things en grandf in him it 
came from coldness and indolence. He was eminently dis- 
tinguished looking, although without any air of native no- 
bility about him, even with all his beauty ; he was gentle, 
graceful, and polished f had a winning, musical voice, and a 
little empressement of manner at times, as if he wished to 
serve you particularly and no one else, which was very agree- 
able, even though one might feel right sure that it invariably 
meant and ended in nothing. He talked well, but if the 
conversation grew earnest, or conflicted with his feelings, he 
assumed a steady, calm silence which was very gentlemanly, 
but which built up straightway a barrier between him and 
those who loved him, and who would fain be one with him. 

The first time I saw Octave Bouvreuil, his beauty attracted 

me as beauty always does ; his sweet low voice, his gallant, 

elegant manners delighted me ; but I did not from the first 

moment feel any dependence on him, and it was well I did 

not^ for it wovdd have bored Mm and dAaa^^ovoXA^m^^ ^ksA 
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I remember thinking as I sat listening to and looking at 
him, — ^when the first novelty of oar acqaaintance made him 
display himself agreeably before me, showing off all his fine 
points,— how miserable any woman wonld be who loved him, 
and how thankfnl I was I had not met him in my own en« 
thusiastic spring season of life. 

He had seen a great deal of what men call "life." From 
the age of eighteen he had been oat in the world as his 
own master, and he was seven-and-twenty when I came 
to Peilz. He had been adopted, when very yoang, by his 
annt, Octavie Eperveil, the Principal of the Peilz College, 
and she had taken every pains she coald to both edacate 
and spoU hioL She wished him at some time to take 
charge of her institation, bat this was an affair of the fatare, 
and for many years he had done little else besides making 
pleasant bat aseless preparations for this mythical position. 
Some winters he spent at Vienna, or Paris, or some of the 
great continental capitals, ander the pretence of stadying; 
bat the past year he had been a sort of tator or traveling 
companion to a yoang Englishman of fortane. He knew 
everything and everybody ; was au courant in literatnre and 
the fine arts ; with a gracefal smattering of science ; and was 
the most charming companion, for the mere amnsement or 
occapation of conventional society life, one coald imagine. 
His annt thoaght he was exactly what he ought to be, and 
yet she mast have had some misgivings aboat what the 
opinions of others might be, for she was constantly saying, — 
"Octave is so pecaliarly fitted by natnre and by manage- 
ment for his fatare position ; the chief of an institation like 
mine does not need profundity of learning, so much as general 
intelligence, a popalar easy manner, and gentlemanly habits 
and porsaits." 

Well, if those were the qualities she required. Octave was 
just the man for her purpose, as he certainly had, as much as 
any man I ever knew, what are called o\x\. \ii>iXi^"«^^^'^^^^ 
hMte^ requirementa, and principles ot «b |g^\i\!l^\si^dSk«^^ 
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And now I come to the last member of the little family 
circle of the Bouvreuils, Kinnaird Graham. He was the 
very opposite in every way of Octave ; he could not be called 
handsome, and yet there was in his appearance all the evi- 
dences of that natnral nobility of character so wanting in 
Octave, and which is so much better than mere physical 
beauty. How true is that distinction which some clever 
writer has made: "Nobility of appearance arises from the 
character, and is the work of nature ; a distinguished air 
that of art : one is born with a person, the other is acquired." 
He was tall, erect, and slender; his head was a fine intel- 
lectual one, and his face cold and classic in outline as some 
antique bust; his brow was always slightly knit, and his 
clear-cut, firm lips a little compressed, which would have 
made him repelling but for the serene expression of his 
thoughtful brown eye, and winning sound of his kind voice. 
His movements and manner were as quiet as Octave's ; with 
one, however, you felt that a total absence of interest, a 
laissez aller prevailed, a cui bono indifference caused the 
calmness; with the other, you could almost see every nerve 
and muscle tightly reined up for action and struggle if neces- 
sary. He talked very little, but it was evident his silence 
proceeded from thought and preoccupation ; he was as intel- 
ligent as Octave, but in a different way ; his knowledge was 
positive, exact, and proceeded from hard study; Octave's 
from a natural brightness and an early intercourse with what 
are called "men of the world." 

From the first moment of my acquaintance with the two 
young men I commenced drawing a contrast between them, 
and as years went by and my intercourse with them grew 
more intimate, this contrast shone out more vividly. As I 
do not intend to develop either of them gradually by any 
events in this account of my new life at Peilz, I will conclude 
here this contrast which I have commenced, and which dis- 
played itself more strongly month by month to me ; then in 
the account I give of their different acts, as connected with 
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my little recital, will be shown only natural effects proceeding 
from their causes. 

Octave had the reputation of being a brave, generous fel- 
low, and yet I never saw courage, self-denial, or self-sacri- 
fices in his daily acts, although in some emergencies ex- 
citement did make him perform startling acts of bravery 
and generosity, concentrating years in one ebullition, and 
this produced more effect than if he had hourly given quiet 
evidences of a truly generous nature ; this was the reason 
why Kinnaird was never talked of by any one ; he applied to 
his daily life, with himself and others, the principles dictated 
by his noble generous character, without regard to effect, and 
therefore he produced none. With one, doing right was a 
question of emotion ; with the other, a question of duty — or, 
rather, no question at all ; it seemed a matter of instinct. 
Octave gained more praise for some trifling but showy act of 
generosity than Kinnaird did for his constant life of simple 
duty performance ; few noticed his influence ; indeed it was 
only after living with the two, and suffering from the cold 
selfishness of the one, that you learned to appreciate the un- 
obtrusive excellence of the other, and to feel that he was a 
truly brave, strong man, on whose unwavering character you 
eoald rest as securely as on anything human. 

Kinnaird Graham's youth had been severely disciplined. 
He had lost father and mother early in life, and had been 
educated at Institution Eperveil, where he was glad to 
obtain a sub-tutorship to bear part of the expenses of his 
education, before fairly through his studies. By dint of 
severe application, he had surmounted all the obstacles natu- 
rally surrounding him, and had risen to the position of a 
useful and respected assistant professor in the very institu- 
tion at which he had received his education. All this had 
resulted from early self-control and his native dignity and 
reserve of character. He was of English birth and parent- 
age, and had wealthy, proud relatives, it was said ; but the 
relationship was too remote to give him influence ; the shap- 

4 
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ing of his future rested on his own good strong energy and 
industry. He was younger than Octave by some two or 
three years, and Octave always acted impliedly as if he were 
still the senior and Kinnaird the junior, although Kinnaird 
was so far before him in usefulness and actual position. 
Kinnaird seemed to show a desire to be cordial with 
Octave, and never evinced any restlessness under the cool 
gentlemanly air of superiority which Octave affected ; but 
there was little sympathy between the two, as might well be 
imagined. It was evident that Octave thought himself the 
finer gentleman of the two ; like his aunt, he regarded Kin- 
naird as a good drudge, or one of his subordinates, and he 
expected him to possess in detail all the industry and knowl- 
edge necessary for his future purposes. When he spoke of 
him, whiich was rarely, he called him "a quiet, good sort 
of fellow, full of tedious text-book knowledge, fitted for his 
position, but no life, spirit, or taste in him." And yet, of 
the two, Kinnaird was better fitted than Octave for life's 
purposes, even for the gay worldly life he and his aunt 
valued so highly; for though Octave possessed a physical 
courage that would have led him up uiiflinchingly before a 
storming of Sevastopol, he had not, like Kinnaird, a moral 
courage that would enable him to face and pass unscathed 
through a life full of fiery temptations. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE BIZS. 

Octave BouvREUiL liked, new pleasures, new places, and 
new people ; therefore, a little while after my arrival at Peilz, 
as I came under the category of the last named of his likes, 
I was honored with his. attentions. He accompanied me 
daily in my walks ; to him I owed my first introduction to 
Hauteville, a. beautiful Swiss estate in the neighborhood of 
Peilz; to Chatelard and Les Cretes, rendered famous by 
Kousseau's charming descriptions in that excessively /d^Zc 
love story, "La Nouvelle Heloise;" to Blonay, so dear to the 
lover of Moyen Age legend; and to many a pretty little 
mountain village and charming point of view. 

He took me also boating, and to him I was indebted for 
my first hearty fright on the water. We had a habit of 
going out on the lake at sunset, although constantly coun- 
seled not to do so by the worthy professor, on account of the 
sudden changes of wind which take place on these Swiss 
lakes at sundown ; the bize, a northeast wind, which is very 
violent, is apt to spring up at nightfall and lash the calm 
lake into a fury of white-crested waves. But, notwithstand- 
ing all th^se warnings, I had great confidence in my hand- 
some hotelier J and though I am a nervous woman, I ahi not 
a timid one ; then there is a spirit of contradiction in human 
nature which impels us to brave sometimes a threatened 
danger, especially when the danger is an attractive one and 
there are many chances of escape. 

One beautiful afternoon we embarked in great glee, leav- 
ing Madame Bouvreuil, Dora, and Beau standing on the 
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Lelgnitz terrace, watching our departure, for the boat was 
too small a cockle-shell tc^hold many passengers ; moreover, 
of the trio Beau was the only one who had any desire to 
accompany me. 

"I cannot imagine. Octave," said Madame Bouvreuil, as 
he lifted me with graceful courtesy into the pretty little 
dancing boat, "why you bring Mademoiselle Fauvette all 
the way up here to embark ; the Merle terrace is nearer and 
so much more pleasant." 

_ # 

*' Mademoiselle Fauvette does not know the Merles," he 
answered in a careless manner, as if only half hearing his 
mother, and replying at random. 

" Nonsense 1" said Madame Bouvreuil, laughing. "You 
know very well that is no reason. Any one of our family 
can use the Chateau terrace, even for strangers, if we wish. 
You are growing very ceremonious all at once. But I trust. 
Mademoiselle Fauvette, that it will not be long before you 
do know our friends of the Chateau. It is the family of our 
good pastor, as I have already told you, who live there. I 
promise myself great pleasure in introducing them to you ; 
they have been absent from Peilz since you came, or you 
would have met with them long since, as we are, especially 
when Hel^ne is at home, almost daily together. They are 
expected back to-day, are they not, Octave?" 

Octave had been standing as if waiting for his mother to 
stop talking, looking down on the pebbly shore with that 
affected air of courteous patience which is neither courtesy 
nor patience, because so apparent and intended to be annoy- 
ing. As she addressed this question to him, he shrugged his 
shoulders saucily, and replied in a cool, half laughing tone, 
lighting his cigar and puffing it as he spoke, — 

"Upon my word, madam, you should have told me — puff 
— this morning that you wished some information — putt^ — 
puff — about our estimable and worthy pastor's family, then 
— ^pnff — I could have inquired. I really — puff — cannot in- 
form you; nor — ^puff — puff — puff — must we delay much 
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longer even to listen to your agreeable conversation ; — puff 
- — if we do, we shall miss one of the prettiest sunsets of the 
season" — puff — puff. 

And his cigar by Jhis time being well lighted, he bowed 
courteously and jumped lightly into the boat. As he rowed 
off, she shook her finger in playful menace at him, crying 
out, — 

" You saucy fellow I Remember, Mademoiselle Fauvette, 
that is none of my training." 

He made no other reply than a polite inclination of the 
head, while he rowed rapidly away from the shore. The 
clouds were beautiful; some hung in brilliant masses around 
the summits of the mountains, looking in some places like 
higher peaks ; others, agitated by contending currents of air, 
rolled and folded together like huge masses of rich drapery. 
The sun shone out brilliantly, and hung its round red orb, 
swaying as it were, in a fiery flood, over the dim line of the 
distant Jura ; its rays shot out a gorgeous stream of light, 
bathing the whole landscape in a golden glow ; the clouds 
grew purple and a fiery red, and as they gathered together 
in superb folds, hanging curtain-like over the mountains in 
the Rhone valley, I fancied they looked like royal funeral 
mantles. 

Octave commenced discoursing eloquently, using Goethe's 
striking theory relative to clouds, mountains, and air, as if 
it was his own original idea, for he could appropriate the 
thoughts of others in the cleverest manner imaginable ; and 
I listened admiringly, without showing that I was aware of 
the ruse; indeed, his graceful poetical elalsorMion of the 
simple theory made it so much his own, that I felt ready to 
pardon his unacknowledged appropriation of it. 

He called the mountains and clouds great spirits, warring 
with and striving to conquer each other, and the air a pre- 
tended neutral power, but treacherously in league with the 
mountains, thus giving them the mastery over their cloud- 

4* 
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enemies. He dwelt on the "magnificent come and go "of 
the pulsations of these huge granite heights, their electric 
weapons, their attractive and repellent strength ; he pointed 
out the cloud summits which hung so solidly over some 
peaks, and called them conquered mist spirits, held immov- 
able by the relentless mountains until the internal labors 
should be completed for their final destruction. Other • 
mountains were still at war with their cloud enemies, and 
the rolling, and flying, and changing about of the huge 
masses of vapor, told of the combat going on which would 
inevitably terminate in a complete rout and destruction of 
the misty warriors, for the electric forces of the mountains 
would make them fall, Beelzebub-like, in rains, fogs, and 
whirlwinds, as mortals call them, each terrific explosion con- 
taining huge rebel giants; and after the destructive rout 
and defeat, the treacherous elastic air would spread itself 
invisibly around and devour the remains of the vaporous 
host. 

All this he told in glowing words, with his rhapsodical 
brilliant manner, of which my poor resume gives but a bleak 
idea, I am sure. Then he directed my attention to the thin 
cloud which hung, as it so often did, mantle-like around Dent 
de Jaman. We observed with earnest gaze its evolutions 
and changes. We could see it devoured, as it were, by some 
invisible power : the last rays of the setting sun rested on it; 
it grew purple and golden ; its edges detached themselves and 
mounted up to the mountain peak in fine, light, fiery threads, 
looking like the ribbons drawn from the mouth of a sorcerer, 
or the slender thread of flax spun off from a swift-revolving 
distaff. At last the whole brilliant vapor disappeared under 
the mysterious influence of this unseen air-enemy. As the 
last fiery thread hung its raveled end over the mountain 
peak, I turned toward the west to look at the clouds hanging 
above the sun, and saw a long black spiral cloud ascending 
into the sky jfrom the port of Y., which was to the west of 
as. We were always cautious not to embark in our little 
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boat until after all the lake steamers had passed, but this 
cloud told plainly that we were near one, unfortunately. 

"Mr. Octave," I said, "surely there is a steamer at Y." 

I had to repeat my remark twice before he heard me, he 
was so engrossed in watching the beautiful cloud- weaving in 
the unseen hands of the invisible mountain spinner. 

"Mille pardons," he cried, starting as I touched his 
shoulder and pointed to the ascending smoke. "By Jove I" 
he exclaimed, as the little steamer swept out of the port of 
Y., "that is the Hirondelle, as I live I I thought I saw it 
pass when we were in the garden an hour since drinking our 
coffee." 

" No, I remember well that was the * Rhone,' " I said. 

" Eh bien," he replied, with a cool shrug of the shoulders, 
as he seized the oars. "You must summon up all your 
courage, for I shall have to row you further out into the 
lake, for I cannot possibly reach the shore against this 
wind." 

For while we had been watching the beautiful cloud- 
changes, we had left unnoticed the springing up of the bize. 
A few vigorous strokes of the oars carried us out of the line 
of the steamer, which came puffing by us a few moments 
after, so close that she threw over us a shower of the spark- 
ling raindrops made by the sharp cut of her prow, and we 
danced merrily up and down in the swell she left in her 
wake. Octave looked frowningly up at the sky; and, after 
the rocking of the waves had subsided a little, he seized the 
oars with more eagerness than I had ever seen him show in 
anything. The bize was fairly upon us, and the waves 
mounted around, in great rage, threatening every instant to 
ingulf us. 

He rowed with intense energy, large drops of sweat stood 
on his forehead, the veins in his neck and on his temples 
looked like whipcords, while his nostrils dilated and his 
eyes gleamed fiercely — ^it was the expression of a superb 
animal goaded on by the presence of danger. I remained 
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perfectly silent, and there swept op before my memory vind 
recollections of the different times in the past when I had 
foolishly trusted myself with daring male friends behind their 
last trotters, and I tried to imagine we were in no more 
danger than I had been then, A grand white-crested wave 
burst OTer us. Octare rested his oars and panted fiercely. 
He looked at me earnestly : there was no expression of fear 
or cowardice in his face ; it was an inquiring look, to see if 
I was a screaming or fainting woman. I returned his look 
as calmly as possible. I knew that was no time to weaken 
or discourage him by showing any of the fears I felt 

" It is impossible," he said, " to row against such a sea.", 
And his words came put low and hissing between his set 
teeth, sounding like drops of hail on a hot furnace. ** Could 
you light me a cigar ?" he asked, after a few moments of 
silence, for he did not dare loose his hold on the oars. 

I took out of the breast pocket of his gray paletot a cigar 
and match-box, struck a light with hands that I could not 
keep from trembling, and, putting a cigar in his mouth, I 
lighted it. He puffed it as coolly almost as he did the one 
a half hour before on the Leignitz shore, and sat holding 
on to the oars while the waves dashed relentlessly around us. 
As long as there had been a hope of reaching the shore, he 
had struggled bravely ; now that hope was gone, his excite- 
ment was over, and he looked as calm and indifferent as 
usual, puffing his cigar, and gazing steadily out on the waves 
and sky ; the only show of emotion he displayed was in the 
elongation of his eyelids, through which the brilliant eye 
glittered curiously. 

When I had first discovered the steamer, I had taken out 
my watch to see what time it was, and had forgotten to re- 
place it, holding it in my hand mechanically, even while I 
lighted the cigar. I became suddenly conscious of having 
it, and touched the spring of the cover to see the hour, — as 
if human time was of any consequence to me I This thought 
rushed over me, and with such force that for an instant I 
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could not distinguisli the marks on the dial-plate ; at last 
thej stood oat dimly, and I saw the hands pointing to 
twenty minutes past seven, but only as one sees in a dream. 
I remember closing the watch and putting it quietly up. 
Then I unclasped a little garnet rosary from my wrist, and 
commenced slipping the grains through my fingers, endea- 
voring, by a repetition of the familiar prayers, to rouse my 
stunned thoughts. Were they prayers, those words that fell 
mechanically from my lips? Already my body and soul 
seemed separated, for the simple,* comprehensive Lord's 
Prayer, the beautiful Angelical Salutation, and the child- 
like, touching appeal of St. Bernard, passed from my mouth, 
but did not bear sense or meaning to my soul. 

My mind was filled with thick thronging memories of 
friends far from me. I looked appealingly up into the gray 
clouds that swept to and fro in fierce combat, and seemed to 
see their faces dimly gazing down on me ; those who loved 
me, and those over whom I had poured the full libation of 
my own love without sharing even "the wild-berry wine" of 
their hearts in return. Ah I why did their faces come there 
at such an awful moment I I had no time for them. My 
thoughts should be with the fast-approaching solemn future, 
not with the bitter unavailing- past ; and yet that keen, burn- 
ing sorrow of loving longing filled my heart and brain, and 
I sighed out my lifeless prayers with agony. Just to see 
them in the flesh one instant ; before all should be over, to 
meet them spirit to spirit ; but for the space of a breath, 
and in that last moment of life, surely might be understood 
the great intensity and truth of the love I had felt for them. 
On went the prayers, and this hot tide of mortal yearning 
toward earthly things rushed rudely by the side of the holy 
current. 

- While this acute human pain was pulsating within me, and 
darkening with noisy agitation the moments that should have 
been still and resigned, the wind tossed the dense clouds 
aside, sweeping away all these loved but torturing faces, and 
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there seemed to rise in the pale light two other forms over 
whose graves I had shed the bitterest tears that can be shed 
by a mortal — tears not of sorrow for them but for myself; 
then for the first time the words of my prayers reached my 
soul. I grew quiet and still. I felt strangely detached from 
earthly ties, and thought only of those toward whom I 
seemed to be fast speeding. All these emotions passed 
through my mind much more rapidly than any words can 
express them. 

Suddenly I heard a. dull, rushing sound. . I knew; it the 
instant I heard its muffled plash ; it was the tourhillon of 
the Rhone torrent I Then I became conscious of Octave's 
presence, for while 

"voyaging through those strange seas of thought alone" 

he had faded quite out of not only my thoughts, but even my 
physical sight. He leaned forward to put the oars in my 
hands, sprung to his feet, and unfurled the little sail. I 
thought he was mad, for I had not noticed that the wind 
which had swept aside my torturing spirit faces was a wind 
from G., a favorable one for us, and that the bize had passed 
over. While he was unfurling the sail a second and a third 
wave dashed in on us ; it was a dangerous expedient, for a 
sudden gust of the capricious wind might easily upset us, 
but it was his only resource, as the current was growing 
stronger and stronger, and in a few moments we would have 
been inevitably dragged into the tourhillon of the Benches 
du Rhone. I fancy Octave had little hope, and felt that he 
would rather go over in a struggle than wait calmly for 
death. But the sail saved us; so soon as it was up the little 
boat scudded over the bounding waves along with the wind, 
light as a soaring bird. 

Octave's eyes glistened like those of a snake ; he gazed 
earnestly forward ; one hand grasped firmly the sail rope 
with such a strong gripe that I say? IvlU^ d^o^a of blood 
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oozing out from the grasp, for the sail, filled with the wind, 
buried the cord deep into the flesh of his hand, and the 
other hand managed the rudder. We were only a few min- 
utes 'in this mad rush for life, but it seemed hours ; and in a 
little while we were' able to land about seven or eight miles 
above Peilz. My companion sprang on the shore as soon 
as the well-directed boat rattled up on the pebbles of the 
beach. 

" Ha I ha I" he shouted out in a fierce exulting laugh ; * 
*' we've gained th« day 1" 

Some boatmen ran up to us and dragged in the boat while 
he handed or half lifted me out, for I was trembling and 
very weak. He laughed with thoughtless boyish merriment 
at me. . 

"Courage, courage 1" he cried; "now is not the time to 
give up after holding out so bravely through all the danger. 
Here, drink this." And pouring into the little goblet-shaped 
top of his pocket flask some wine, he made me swallow seve- 
ral times some of that "valor-giving drink, good Sherris 
sack." After I had revived a little, he said : " Now if you 
will take my advice, you will walk from here to Peilz ; it 
will help you over your excitement and save you from being 
ill." 

I knew he was right, and unpalatable as was the wise 
counsel, I took his offered arm and tottered along the lake 
road, gaining strength as I advanced. 

" Do you think you could light me another cigar ?" he 
asked, some time after we had started; "for this hand of 
mine is too lame to help me to such a luxury." 

Lame it was, indeed, and it took both of our kerchiefs 
and my hat vail to stanch the blood. After wrapping it up, 
and making of his broad black neck-ribbon a sling in which 
he rested the lacerated hand, I lighted his cigar, while he 
laughingly recalled the solemn lighting of the "funeral 
torch," as he named it ; and then \ie de^e,t^^^,^\^ ^^>i^^ 
bat sarcastic humor, my absurd YioVdVu^ ou \o >(Jcva ^^iv^i 
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"clutching fast to old Father Time," he said, and the still, 
quiet whiteness of my face, and steady, unflinching gaze 
with wliich I had met his look in that fearful moment. 

"I felt certain," he added, "that you were going to die 
game, especially when I saw you timing our run-away gait 
to eternity ; and I can assure you it was my greatest conso- 
lation, for it would have bored me excessively to have had 
my last moments disturbed by feminine shrieks and faints." 

I could not enjoy his gayety. I felt too solemn to appre- 
ciate even the most exquisite and brilliant humor. I had so 
lately stood face to face as it were with 

"the pale-fronted images of my own true dead," 

that the chill damps of the grave seemed still hanging around 
me. I longed for the warm caressing touch of a loving 
human ; and kept pace willingly with the swift, light tread 
of my companion, looking earnestly forward to the end of 
our journey, while he rattled on with unusual excitement ; 
for the near approach of death, and his sudden escape from 
it, seemed to have intoxicated him, and his words mounted 
up like the sparkling beads of foam on a champagne goblet. 
The clouds had floated off, and the stars shone out on a 
sky that looked like steel. The Peilz lights glimmered as 
we descended the road by Maison Monnet, and I hailed 
them with more gratitude than I had ever felt before at their 
sight. At last my trembling feet reached our door, and on 
the inside steps of the entrance we met Madame BouvreuiL 
Luckily the professor was absent, therefore no one had 
known of our real danger. Madame Bouvreuil had felt 
anxious about us, but had concluded that Octave had rowed 
up the lake to another landing, at the commencement of the 
bize, and was waiting for a change of wind to return. We 
had agreed to say nothing of the real state of the case, there- 
fore I pleaded fatigue, and went immediately to my apart- 
ments, leaving Octave to take tea alone with his mother. 
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How glad I was to reach my rooms, to hear Bean's frantic 
cries, see his bounding leaps, by which he testified his joy at 
my return, and be able to look again on Dora's honest, good 
face I But still the heavy, stunned feelings hung over me. I 
sat by the open window in silence, and felt as one does when 
awakened from a terrible nightmare ; the familiar objects of 
furniture and books seemed almost strange; I looked at 
Dora while she prepared the evening meal, and poured the 
hot water from the steaming little urn on to the tea whose 
fragrant vapor filled the air, as if I had never seen her do it 
before. I ate, almost without tasting, the delicious anana 
strawberries and cream, and fed Beau with sponge-cake list- 
lessly, and listened to the plashing swell of the naughty lake, 
as its beautiful waves rose and fell and rippled playfully on 
the pebbly beach ; then I gazed out on the starry heavens 
that peeped in like little consoling angel heads between the 
branches of the large Marron d'fnde under my window, 
and wondered that my gratitude for my strange relief from 
danger was not more lively. But there was no bounding 
chord within me to sound ; I was unstrung and voiceless. 

While trying to rouse myself, a delicious melody came 
floating on the air ft'om a brilliant-toned piano in the dis- 
tance, a snatch of some Sclavic modulation, so peculiar in its 
rhythm and melody, filled with fantastical wildness, and a 
capricious mingling of sadness and gayety. Then there was 
a wandering over the keys, detached chords leading to curi- 
ous weird resolutions, as if vague thoughts or the con- 
versation of some one broke in upon the instrumentalist. 
Then, tenderly stealing on the ear, rose up softly that deli- 
cious nocturne of Chopin, in Be bemol, which floated and 
soared like a graceful vapor filled with volcanic heat, and 
tinged with a dorie violet hue. It darted to and fro like 
the reflected beam of the young crescent moon on the 
waves of a southern sea, breaking into golden sparkles or 
flashing with phosphoric light across the waters. 

I drew Beau close to me and let him sleep m m^ ^2rcci%<t 
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while my cheek rested on his soft silkj coat, and I gave my- 
self up to the delicious reveries suggested by this exqaisite 
music. Memories of beautiful creations in painting, poetry, 
and sculpture came before me, blended with the charms of 
the flower, cloud, and ocean realm of nature. The executant 
at one time appeared to trace capricious arabesques; then 
Shelley's exquisite versification seemed to be attained ; a new 
harmonic formation followed, and there lay mirrored in the 
glassy flood of the melody the svelte form of that half angel, 
half woman creation, Angelini's Eve, sitting in graceful 
questioning reverie, meditating over the first sin. With 
flying rapid runs and trills, introduced by the instrument- 
alist, the music passed over curious modulations, suspensions 
that were like pleading justifications of some coming events 
and sad, solemn, anticipated tones, followed by a descent of 
notes, all sounding 

**A8 if the soul of melody were pent 
Within some unseen instrument 
Hung in a viewless tower of air. 
And with enchanted pipes beguiled its own despair."* 

The instrumentalist then floated off into that other realm 
of feeling belonging to the soul, in which sensuous emblems 
were no longer suggested; there was not the chaste and 
gracious form of the Italian sculptor's Eve to be seen, but 
the pulsating music unvailed the heart of that same Eve, 
innocent still though fallen, throbbing with anxiety, anguish, ' 
and fear ; the sad secret of love once known, her peace for- 
ever gone. 

All this may seem fanciful, but so that music sounded to 
me on that still, solemn August night. How intensely sad 
grew the fantastic melodies I One passage after another of 
that weird master followed, each wedded to the other with a 
poesy of feeling and expression as correct as it was effective. 



* Read*8 «*Eealm ot I>i^a.m%: 



>> 
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There were fears, and sad presentiments, and devoaring jeal- 
ousj; and inconsolable sadness, passing like shadows over 
the stream of harmony, as the invisible fingers swayed to 
and fro, holding chords with magnetic power, in which pre- 
dominated ''those mournful black keys." Gradually the 
flame of triste melody grew fainter : it languished. Suddenly, 
like a dying lamp, it shot up a vivid brilliant light ; then 
abruptly ceased, as the hands seemed to throw off into air a 
keen, sharp high chord. 

I drew a long delicious breath ; the music had dissolved 
the icy death-damps which had seemed to envelop my whole 
being, and I lived again. The silence continued for some 
time, broken only by the ripple of tKe lake waves and the 
rustle of the sweet west wind through the leaves of a young 
acacia-tree that stood near the rail of the balcony on which 
I was leaning, when again the music began. This time it 
was of a different genre, A brilliant symphony poured out 
like a rich flood of wine ; then came the richer flow of a fine 
manly baritone voice in a spirited passage from II Bravo. 
The accompaniment was crisp and clear, and told well 
against the voice and melody in its reiterated martellements. 

" The Merles have come back," said Madame Bouvreuil, 
entering my room just at that moment to bid me good night 
and inquire how I felt after my fatiguing walk ; '' and that is 
Octave singing with Marie." 

" Surely," I cried, " it is impossible that a woman's touch 
' can produce such music as I have just heard." 

" Oh yes 1" she replied, " it is Marie you have heard ; she 
executes wonderfully well. She will be a great source of 
pleasure to you ; she is such a clever girl, and good too ; I 
am sure you will love her. She is totally different from my 
Helfene, although both are darling girls in their way. Some- 
times I fancy I love Marie as well as if she were really my 
daughter, which I wish she was," she added, laughing. " If 
she and • Octave would stop their qviaxt^Y^ ^w^ ^<i\*S^fc ^or^x^. 
into qaiet affianced lovers, like "Kiuii^Vtdi ^sA ^^fe^^>^ 
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shoald be much easier in my mind aboat Octave's fatare 
happiness." 

** Then Mr. Graham and Hel^ne are betrothed ?" I asked. 

" Fas du toutf as Germans understand it ; that is, we have 
had no regular betrothal ; my sister-in-law would have to 
be consulted, and my husband does not like to undertake 
such a difficulty. Madame Eperveil, though a good-hearted, 
excellent woman, is an odd one ; she loves to make a little 
teazing opposition by way of showing her authority, and in 
a case like this she might take the fancy of giving trouble, 
so we have concluded to let the affair rest until Kinnaird 
should have some independent situation offered him ; then, 
when they are all ready to get married, opposition will be 
useless. They are sincerely attached, have known each 
other from infancy, and Kinnaird is an excellent young man, 
in every way calculated t6*iake Hel^ne happy." 

"And Mr. Octave and Mademoiselle Merle ?" I inquired, 
as the glorious full finale of the Bravo passage swelled out, 
and voice and accompaniment rode boundingly on the air 
together, filling the ear with sounds as brilliant 

^* as meteors fleet, 
Struck from the invisible feet 
Of Night's wild coursers." 

" Oh I" said Madame, smiling, "they have been quarreling 
and making up since childhood. We cannot any of us tell 
how that affair will end. They parted in a ferocious pet 
some weeks ago, but I fancy separation has done them both 
good, and they have made up their difficulty, as I hear him 
singing there." 

"Is Mademoiselle Merle a capricious ladylove?" 

"Not in the least. She is a straightforward, earnest girl, 

full of enthusiasm and deep feeling ; she is Octave's equal in 

mind, very brilliant as well as good, and for that reason 

would have more influence over him than a woman of weaker 
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mental parts, for she will hold him by the intelligence as well 
as by the heart." 

Dear Madame Bouvreuil I She who was so just in every- 
thing else was showing herself unjust on this subject. While 
talking of Hel^ne and Kinnaird, she had dwelt only on Kin- 
naird being calculated to make Hel^ne happy; but when 
speaking of Octave, it was Marie upon whom she placed the 
burden of responsibility. 



5* 
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CHAPTER V. 



MY NOVEL. 



The following day Octave was summoned to Berlin, to 
meet his aunt and sister, in order to accompany them home, 
and we all persuaded Madame Bouvreuil to go with him ; 
thus the professor and I were left quite alone, for Kinnaird 
Graham had been absent for some days, with a detachment 
of boys from Institution Eperveil, on a most interesting 
pedestrian excursion in the Savoy Alps, to visit there a 
little Catholic village, which is so overshadowed by the 
. mountains towering around, that the sun shines on its streets 
but one day in the year. Every season there was a party 
of the students, especially among the new-comers, who felt 
a natural curiosity to visit the village on that day, in order 
to be present at the rejoicing fete celebrated by the paysans 
over this angel visit of God's blessed sunlight, and this year 
it had fallen to Kinnaird's lot to guide and manage the little 
party. 

Left thus to myself, a positive fit of industry took posses- 
sion of me. I ordered my own time and Dora's, and I 
fancy I would have made Beau work also if I could.- I laid 
down rules of occupation in the most tiresome manner. 
What monuments of learning and goodness there would be 
in this world, if persons ever once adhered to the rules their 
exacting minds and consciences at certain seasons devise I 
But, alas I like poor Sheridan, they not only content them- 
selves with making the discovery that their aim is too high 
for poor mortal strength, but frame an excuse from that for 
^ falling far short of it. 
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By way of keeping myself to regular work, I resumed the 
daily lessons I had commenced taking soon after my arrival, 
in Italian and German, of Professor Bouvreuil. This was a 
delightful occupation, for my preceptor was a most pleasant 
teacher ; he was thoroughly grounded in the genius and con- 
struction of modem languages ; and then, his memory was so 
full of history and biography, in short, of every subject con- 
nected with mental pursuits, that to study with him was like 
opening the flow of a sparkling stream over a dry land ; the 
current of learning poured out generously, beneficently en- 
riching the minds over which it flowed. 

His own tongue being French, of course all my studies 
were made in it, and this led to a critical examination of my 
knowledge of this language, which I had kept up for many 
years, more by reading than study or conversation. He 
suggested the making of compositions on various subjects, 
in order to give me a better command of its construction, 
and I soon became interested in the study of idioms and the 
curious formation of vernacular phrases, and had all sorts of 
out-of-the-way works, on the genius of the • language, sup- 
plied to me by my master : such as Charles Nodier's clever 
sarcastic dictionary, which afforded me as much amusement 
by its cutting, ironical ridicule of the French Academy, as it 
did information by its scholarly analysis of the sparkling 
language, of which this author's own beautiful prose is such 
an ornament and model 

But I could not confine myself entirely to study. I found 
I needed some other pursuit to give me relaxation. In 
former times music would have been my comfort, but in the 
state of mind and feeling I was in then, it tortured instead 
of relieving me, and brought on melancholy morbid thoughts, 
which unfitted me for study or any healthy mental pursuit. 
Reading proved a great resource ; and, as I was beginning 
to command the literature of three languages besides my 
own,. I ought to have found sufficieiil Tfe\«b^%NI\Q\!L\\!L ^\i\<^^jN^^ 
the creations of others ; but tlie boota ^oxiXi^ ^«2\ ^wsk \s£^ 
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hands, and thought grow busy in following out-mj own 
speculations and creations. If I read a psychological auto- 
biography or romance, it would set me to analyzing my own 
mind, and to peering down with curious scrutiny into re- 
cesses and depths I had never sounded before. Recklessly 
I would unfold and examine the most delicate petal of feel- 
ing, no matter how scarlet might be the tinge of suffering 
caused by the relentless inquiry, and I often found myself 
dwelling on acts and mistakes of the past over which I had 
had no control, and condemning, with morbid restlessness, 
innocent causes from which had proceeded sad effects. 

One day, while occupied in framing different results and 
imaginary scenes, producing happiness that had never ex- 
isted, I exclaimed to myself, "I will write a novel 1" •! 
fancied that I felt a pressing necessity to express all these 
imaginary conclusions for my own mental satisfaction ; and 
yet, when I strove to render into words my idea of a fiction, 
it remained unexpressed. The harmonies and chords were 
there in my mind and memory, but the resolving into melodic 
form would not come. I had had experience enough to 
have supplied Sufficient incident for the most startling fiction. 
I had felt passionate emotions, and had seen their effects. It 
seemed as if my mind and memory were just ready to pro- 
duce fruit ; but some powerful influence worked against me 
and deprived my productions of originality, under whatever 
form I represented them. And this was the cause : there 
was a burning tide of overflowing feelings struggling to find 
vent; but passion, even tenderness, every warm emotion 
that enriches and beautifies a narrative or creation, espe- 
cially a woman's, lay stunned and lifeless from the experience 
of the past. 

After various fruitless efforts, I gave up the attempt dis- 
couraged, and concluded I had not the disposition or capa- 
bility to find comfort by throwing my own experience into 
verse or prose or imaginary heroes and heroines. I should 
have been happier, may be, if 1 co\i\vi,\>\i\.\ cwi\.^ \ia\.. 'V 
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often read "Jane Eyre" and "Aurora Leigh," and sighed, 
as I wished to possess gifts like the two marvelous women 
who have created those two fine artistic narratives; and 
then, when sad at the thought of my inefficiency, my in- 
ability to relieve my pulsing, throbbing brain, I would read 
" Leila," and thank Heaven that I could not express the 
bitter tide of resentment at injustice as that other great wo^ 
man has done — 

** That large-brained woman, and large-hearted man — 
True genius, but true woman," 

whose writings show so plaiiily what Mrs. Browning calls 

• <Hhe wind-exposed distorted tree 

Blown against forever by the curse 
Which breathes through nature. Oh, the world is weak ! 
The effluence of each is false to all : 
And what we best conceive we fail to speak." 

But, in order to gratify this impelling desire for mental crea- 
tion, I turned from imaginary beings and scenes to history, 
to give me characters and events on which I could bring my 
imagination and experience to bear, and I hoped, by speak- 
ing through them, to avoid the personality that wounded 
me. I searched out my favorite characters. There they all 
stood before me, clothed by my fancy and memory in correct 
costume, exact in detail; but whenever I endeavored to use 
them, it was like taking the lifeless stone effigies over their 
monuments. I could not put life and breath into them ; 
and yet, so many of them had heart-warm incidents in 
their histories which connected them closely with my sym- 
pathies. 

The half-told romance of the gay, beautiful widow, Joanna 
of England, and her cousin, the Black Prince; the vain, 
frivolous, but fascinating Marguerite of Navarre, and her 
impetuous lover, the unfortunate ConslaVA^ ^^^ox^X^qtcl^^V^ 
threw away hia love on a heartless woiaaiv wi^\L\^VQ^^"t.^xv^ 
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fame to gratify his temper ; Mary Tador of England, and 
her deep abiding love for her cold husband, Philip of Spain ; 
and, blended with this narrative, could be woven the silvery 
gleaming thread of calmer romance, the friendship so tender 
that it was almost love felt for her by her cousin, that pnre, 
great man. Cardinal Pole ; Mary of Scots and Both well, and 
a host of these sweet love stories which touch a woman's 
heart the quickest, passed a leisurely examination in my 
niind. 

Then swept up before me women nearer my regard, Anne 
Clififord, Counted of Derby, and her beautiful mother, that 
Countess of Cumberland whose virtues and charms, disre^ 
garded by a neglectful husband, were commemorated in 
" deathless verse" by the poet Daniel, who loved her with a 
reverential love such as one feels for gentle, beautiful saints. 
To merit such pure love and win such immortality as was 
bestowed on her in that exquisite " Epistle" of the poet's, in 
which the sublimest lessons of resignation and noble dis- 
regard of human injustice are taught, a woman might be 
willing to suflTer sorrow. What proud consolation should 
have thrilled her high, chaste heart, as she read — 

** I see you labor all you can 
To plant your heart and set your thoughts as near 
His glorious mansions as your powers can bear, 
Which, madam, are so fondly fashioned 
By that clear judgment ; that hath carried you 
Beyond the feeble limits of your kind — 
As they can stand against the strongest head 
Passion can make ; inured to any hue 
The world can cast, that cannot cast that mind 
Out of her form of goodness ; that doth see 
Both what the best and worst of earth can be." 

Many hours of sweet pondering I gave to this charming 
mother and daughter ; then passed on to another one of my 
favorite characters in history. Marguerite of Austria, daugh- 
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ter of the lovely Mary of Burgundy, and she became my 
chosen heroine, because I fancied I could find more material 
to work with in her own life, as connected with history, which 
would save me from drawing on my own experience or im- 
agination for incidents. I searched out a neat little blank* 
book,^ given me for a journal by a friend, and which had a 
nice clasp lock ; in it I began my wondrous tale. What 
laudable industry I evinced in that commencement I I wrote 
the title and motto on the first page, taking her famous 
mot or device for the motto, — 

"Fortune, infortune, line forte une." 
" In fortune or misfortune there shall be one woman strong of heart." 

Then I collected, on the first pages of the neat industrious- 
looking book, all that my memory could tell me of her life, — 
little Incidents that proved her intelligence and happy dis- 
position, her merry spirituelle mots in her girlhood, when 
she was sent wandering about from one European court to 
another in search of a husband, — '' she did not wonder that 
fruit should not ripen on a year when monarchs forgot their 
oaths and troth- plights." I talked to the worthy professor 
about that epoch of history connected with her life, and took 
down notes from his conversation. I hunted up books on 
costume, not many to be found unfortunately in Peilz ; then — 
I stood stilL My materials were all collected ; but my first 
chapter was a dead failure. I wished it to be striking and 
vivid ; it did not possess the least originality or life. How I 
envied James his possession of Wouvermann's white horses I 
Two young cavaliers " pricking along the grassy road," or 
even one, would have helped me amazingly. 

At last I hit upon what I imagined fondly was a capital 
idea : I opened with her shipwreck voyage to Spain. I gave 
as spirited a description as possible of her calm, philosophi- 
cal preparation for drowning ; the quiet wit of her epitaph, 
which she wrote and fastened to the folds of her robe, — 
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**Cq gist Margot, la gente demoiselle, 
Qui ba deux maris, et s'y mourt pucelle." 

** Here lies Margret, the young gentlewoman who had two hus- 
bands, and yet died a maid." 

I was ^airly launched ; such a relief I I described her land- 
ing, hi r marriage, her boy-husband, and his mother Isabella 
of Spain, the loving wife who, with all her tenderness for 
her selfish husband, had the power, so seldom possessed by a 
loving woman, of preserving her personal independence. 
Then the sudden death of the young bridegroom, and the 
return of the girl-widow to her Austrian home, I dwelt on. 
To be sure, with all the aid that history gave, I had to ad- 
mit that ray first chapters were dull. However, I comforted 
myself with the thought that it was a historical novel, and 
that it did not comport with the dignity of such a fiction to 
be gaudy and brilliant in commencement ; it should advance 
leisurely and with repose ; it would be impertinent in the 
first chapters of such a book to go trotting off familiarly 
like any common story. Ah, that blessed gift of self-esteem I 
What a soothing comfort it is ; what a fine atmosphere it 
creates around us ; in it we float and soar, and, no matter 
what others may say or think, we are content, for it finds 
excuses for everything, softens down each defect I 

"And every author must possess it," I said one day to 
myself, apologetically, as I found myself indulging rather 
too conceitedly in excusing praise over my novel, " or how 
else should one ever have the courage to publish a book ?" 
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CHAPTER VI. 3 

NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 

Tired out with close application, and feeling a little dull 
in " Margaret of Austria," the August weather also grow- 
ing too oppressive for any kind of mental exertion, I spent 
a great deal of time in the open air and woods. I now ap- 
preciated the advantage of Octave's assistance, given me 
the first weeks of my arrival, by which I had obtained pleas- 
ant places to visit. Hauteville and Les Cretes were, my 
favorite resorts ; and often Dora, Beau, and I would leave 
our house in Peilz at early morning, with an India basket of 
two compartments, containing in one food for the mind, and 
in the other the quite as needful food for the body, and in 
some part of these beautiful places stay until nightfall. 

Hauteville is situated on the side of Mount Pleiades, on 
the road to old Blonay. It is not a very spacious estate, 
nor is the chateau remarkable for any architectural beauty ; 
but the situation, which is very fine, gives it some invaluable 
landscape points of beauty. The park is the grand feature 
of the place, and it would be diflBcult to find a more lovely 
spot : long avenues of trees ; a mountain torrent gliding 
peacefully through one part and breaking out into a wild 
cascade in another; hills and slopes and elevations, and 
openings from which can be seen one of the most beautiful 
views in the world, for they command the sight on the west 
and south of the rugged Savoy Alps, Dents du Midi, and 
the mountains of the Rhone valley, with the more riante 
Vaudois, spreading out its richly-cultivated terraces of vine- 
yards, on the east and north ; there is the whole grand view 

6 
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from Mount Velan to Jnra and Peilz, and the lake shore, 
dotted with nestling villages beneath, like a living border to 
the blue waters. 

Then Les Cretes, the famous "Bosquet de Julie," was 
another one of the places I loved to visit. This is a little 
cluster of hiljs nearer the lake shore farther east, and over- 
hanging the fine lake road, with winding hilly walks, covered 
with a superb bosquet of chestnut trees. Some of the old 
trees are still standing, and I often thought of the sad, wild 
enthusiast Rousseau, while sitting under their shade, and 
fancied I could see him coming there at early morning when 
he had risen from solemn, feverish dreams, 

"Which, like winged winds, had borne 
To that silent isle which lies 
'Mid remembered agonies — 
The frail bark of his lone being, 
And its ancient pilot, Pain, 
Close beside the helm again." 

Here he must have sat and gazed over the beautiful expanse 
spread out before him of mountain, forest, and wave, and 
drank in draughts of inspiration as he dwelt over the re- 
solving harmonies of his fiction and tried to picture forth 
"one green isle in his deep, wide sea of misery." Surely if 
any place in nature could give soothing thoughts to this 
"self-torturing sophist" — whose minor triads in romance 
would modulate from minor to minor, instead of following 
natural rules and rising into a clearer, higher key — Les 
Cretes was well calculated for this gracious service ; for 

" There was soft sunshine, and the sound 
Of old forests echoing round. 
And the light and smell divine 
Of all flowers that breathe and shine.'* 

Above hung Chatelard, whose very name seems fraught 
with poetic ioveliness ; and it is as beooAASxA «j& \k^ ^t^wjaa of 
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the most imaginative poet coald make it. One afternoon, 
Dora and I, after spending the day at Les Cretes, wandered 
up the beautiful, well-made road to this fine old ^chateau. It 
is much larger and more imposing near to than when seen 
from the lake road. It consists of one grand square tower, 
and was built in 1441, bj a certain Jacques de Guinguin, on 
the ruins of an ancient tower called " Castellum ArduUm." 
It is on the very summit of a hill three hundred and seventy 
feet above the lake, and this hill is covered with terraced 
vineyards from summit to base. 

We entered the large, old court-yard gate, and passed out 
down into the narrow terrace walk which winds around at 
the foot of the castle on the side opposite the lake, and 
which is a species of hanging garden, as it were, having 
espaliers, fig, and apricot trees trained up against the court- 
yard walls, and rose vines, intermingled with other sweet 
climbing plants, covering the stone-border-wall which forms 
its division from the first vineyard beneath. Pots of bril- 
liant exotics were ranged along the walk, and luxuriant 
reseda vied with verveine to fill the air with sweet odors. 
The view from this narrow walk was charming. Below us 
lay spread out vineyard after vineyard, lying in terraces one 
below the other, filled with golden fruit ripening in the 
August sun; then came Tavel and Clarens, and then the 
glassy glittering lake^ The sun was just setting behind 
Jura, sending up its flame-like rays above the horizon, gild- 
ing with a red light clouds and mountains ; just above the 
Rholie valley hung a young harvest moon, with its attendant 
star; a variety of shades floated over the landscape, and an 
opal-like glory seemed to hang above, beneath, and around 
us. 

As I stood, lost in contemplation ef this rapturous scene, 
I heard, with some vexation, voices near me, and thinking 
they might be some of the residents of the chateau, to whom 
I was a stranger, I turned to leave t\i^ 'ig\«jci^, %.\A \!Cl^\.A'W5.^ 
to f&ce,4wo hdies, I bowed, and ptepot^^ \.c> ^^^^ *Owotii 
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when the elder one of the two said : " Pray do not let us 
disturb you ; we have come here purposely to meet you ; we 
have called frequently on you at Professor BouvreuiPs, but 
you have beeen engaged or out every time, and this after- 
noon when we called again the professor told us we might 
find you at Les Cretes or here, and as we intended taking 
this walk, we concluded, if we should be so fortunate as to 
encounter you during our promenade, we would take the 
liberty of presenting ourselves, as we really wish to contri- 
bute what little we can toward making your new home in 
Peilz pleasant to you. I am Cecile Merle, and this is my 
niece, Marie. I am sure you have heard the Bouvreuils 
talk of us enough to feel half acquainted with us ; so pray 
let us lay aside ceremony, and forget that we have not 
known each other always." 

She said this in a sweet, languid, lingering voice, and ex- 
tended both her hands to me with a frank courtesy, as sin^ 
cere and warm as her words. She was a woman of mid 
age, neither handsome nor ugly, but very pleasant looking, 
tall, slight, and fair ; everything about her bespoke a kindly, 
gentle disposition. She spoke French in the slowest Swiss 
style, but being a great purist in her language, this peculiarity 
took away all the paysanne sound, and gave more music to 
her words than if she had used the quick, sharp, hailstone 
accent of thie Parisians, so much affected by the well-educated 
Swiss, She was the only and maiden sister of Mr. Merle, 
the pastor of the Peilz Constitutional Church, and had been 
his companion from their orphan childhood, and his house- 
keeper and a second mother to his only child from the time' 
of the early death of his wife, which had taken place in the 
second year of their marriage. Everybody loved " Tante 
Cecile," for this was the name every one gave her, she was 
so gentle, loving, and indulgent. 

Of course, after so frank an introduction, no gene could 
exist, and in a few minutes we were all three leaning over the 
parapet wall admiring together the sunset. Soon after, Dora, 
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who had been around the corner of the castle gathering 
some yellow acacia leaves, came up with Beau, and I intro- 
duced this very prominent member of my little domestic trio 
to my new friends. He barked most insolently at them, and 
received their proferred courtesies and caresses with gruff 
growls in his usual uncivil manner, and Marie told him he 
needed all his beauty to make him endurable. 

While she stooped to examine his various fine points, to 
which Dora with partial pride always directed the attention 
of strangers — the long, black, silky ears with fiery tan lining, 
the rich tan spots over the large melancholy brown eyes, and 
the finely-formed muzzle and silky tan-colored fringe to his 
little legs aiid flexible paws — I observed also with equal in- 
terest my new acquaintance. Octave had made himself 
sufficiently charming to me, during the time that the novelty 
of our acquaintance had lasted, for him to make me feel in- 
terested in seeing and knowing the woman he was supposed 
to love — the woman who might be his wife. I noticed that 
she was very small, but her head was superb. It was not 
too large in proportion to her form, and yet the shape and 
carriage was as grand as the Pompeiian Sappho, which 
beautiful bust hers always recalled to me. The golden sun- 
set atmosphere, I thought, gave her luxuriant brown hair its 
peculiar tinge, but I afterwards found that it was its natural 
hue. I have never seen more beautiful hair than that of 
Marie Merle ; it was so long and thick that, when un- 
loosened, it enveloped her slight form like a drapery, its 
silken ends sweeping the ground. Her features were very 
regular : the brow and eyes, and delicate nose with its quiver- 
ing nostrils, bore a striking resemblance also to the beauti- 
ful antique Sappho I have already mentioned ; but there the 
likeness ended, for the mouth and chin were totally different : 
no soft, voluptuous beauty hung around them ; the lips were 
delicate and firm, and they had a varying expression, some^ 
times not very agreeable, becaus3 almost mocking and sar- 
castic. . She was not generally considered pretty, and this 

6* 
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was because her face was so powerfully affected by her feel- 
ings ; notwithstanding the exquisite outline of the upper 
part of her face, I have seen its effect entirely destroyed by 
the influence of a cold or discouraged mood ; a dull, gray, 
stony shade seemed to hang around her at such times, as if 
the soul was absent ; but when pleased or animated, it was 
like the lighting up of a finely-cut transparent onyx head; 
every feature glowed and pulsated with beautiful life. 

Her little delicate fingers played with Beau's long ears ; for 
he quickly yielded to the powerful magnetic gift she pos- 
sessed, and I thought I had never seen such infantile hands 
on a woman : the fingers were slender, effile, and so flexible 
that they could be turned back to touch the upper part of 
the wrist without pain. She was quite as cordial as her 
aunt, though not so gentle. She had a positive, rather ab- 
rupt manner about her, which, if she had been a large wo- 
man, might have appeared coarse and uncultured at first 
sight ; but she was so delicate in form, her voice had such a 
melody in it, and there was that unmistakable presence of 
genius in her which rendered even these defects of manner 
attractive. I looked at her critically from the first, as one 
examines a piece of sculpture, a gem, or a painting ; but, 
from the very first moment of our acquaintance, I could not 
bear to think of her ever belonging to Octave Bouvreuil. 
Had I been a man, I should have become his rival on the 
spot ; as it was, I am sure I stood many times in his light 
when in the loving presence of his mistress. 

The sun sank lower and lower behind Jura, sending up 
long rays across the sky some time after its setting; then we 
turned to leave the chateau terrace. As we descended the 
fine road, we stopped, to read the inscription carved on the 
stone embankment wall, which told of the building of the 
road by some Sieur de Chatelard, and the completion of it 
under some Dame Jaqueline, his widow, nee some other 
lordly name of old Savoisien descent ; then we lingered by 
the picturesque fountain in l\ie ma\w s>\.te^V ol W^ V\ltle vil- 
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lage of Tavel, while Tante Cecile inquired after the well- 
doing of some old Swiss grandarae ; then we skirted Les 
Cretes and entered the shady road that led through pretty 
estates and by the sides of high-walled vineyards, until it 
joined the lake road near Maison Monnet. The young moon 
silvered the road, creeping in between the branches of the 
trees; the sky still looked golden around the sharp-cut 
edges of the mountains ; women passed us with straw hottes 
fastened on their shoulders filled with the evening meal of 
their goats, and around them hung the long grass and vine 
branches, a bulky but not a heavy load ; and men, with 
wooden brandes strapped on their backs and implements of 
labor in their hands, returning home to the second gouter, after 
a long day spent at work in their vineyards. Tt is not possi- 
ble for people to be more steadily industrious than these same 
Yaudois paysans are in the culture of their vignobles ; their 
houses and domestic life are all neglected for this work ; all 
the year round they are in them, except when the snows of 
the two first winter months drive them reluctantly into their 
dark uncomfortable homes; men, women, and children — 
every generation from grandparent to grandchild — unite in 
the labor and feel an equal interest. But no married womaa 
can gather a basket of grapes from her own vineyard and 
sell them in the public markets, without the permission of her 
husband ; he may have spent his spring, summer, and autumn, 
like the Prodigal Son in the parable, "in riotous living," and 
she and her children may have fossoyee all the laboring 
days, and done all the needful work to bring the fruit, with 
the gracious aid of the sun, to autumn perfection ; yet, after 
all this, she holds no ownership in republican Helvetia over 
one grappe^ even to exchange it for bread for her children. 

Can it be true, that which the inhabitants and advocates 
of despotic governments have so often told me triumphantly, 
that under no governments are women so despotically treated, 
and hold so few independent rights, as wwd^t x^^\ife\\^'?i*l 
But we did not talk on such mooted "poivvX.^ ^^'a ^\^ ^\rt\\s.^5, 
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our twilight and moonlight walk from Chatelard to Peilz. 
We got on the subject of music in this way : it was on hear- 
ing me sing in a low tone, to a Neapolitan melody, this verse 
from a little song in the Neapolitan patois, which was re- 
called to me by the tender smile which graced Marie's mouth 
and softened down its natural severe expression, — 

" Quant 'e doce chella vocca, 
Quant *e bello chillo, riso, 
Tu te cri dempara di so, 
Quanno sta vicino a te." 

As I sang these words in a low voice, playfully, she 
laughed, in acknowledgment of the intended compliment, 
and said : "I must tell you that my father and aunt have 
listened with great delight to your singing ; for we can hear 
you quite well at the chateau. " 

"And you ?" I asked with a laugh ; " of course my singing 
has also given you ^pleasure, although you only mention your 
father and aunt, has it not ?" 

"I am not very fond of vocal music," she answered, 
frankly, " unless united to the orchestral accompaniment and 
eflFect of the opera. Simple salon singing by amateurs tires 
me, it is so bleak. I miss the rich harmony of instrumenta- 
tion." 

" Marie !" said her aunt, in a remonstrating tone. "You 
are a little too candid for courtesy. " 

" By no means," was her answer. " I have told the truth, 
and I am sure Mademoiselle Fauvette would rather I should 
have said what I have, than evasively complimented her. 
What little I have heard of her music has proved to me that 
she is too good a musician to prefer unmeaning compliments 
to the truth. It is a mer« matter of taste, after all. But I 
think I should like your ballad singing ; there is an impro- 
vising tone you sometimes give it which is totally distinct 
from and superior to the style in which you sing operatic 
passages, '' 
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" Pray do not think that your niece's clever and just criti- 
cism can offend me," I said to Tante Cecile, seeing her look 
anxiously at Marie. '' I am sure she is right, so far as it 
applies to my own singing, and I have often thought the 
same thing ; like her, I am not very fond of operatic pas- 
sages off the stage, and that is why I cannot sing them with 
as much pleasure or with so much abandon as a simple bal- 
lad." Then, turning to her, I took her little hand, and put 
it in my arm cordially, holding it affectionately, to prove to 
her my perfect satisfaction with her candor, saying, as I did 
so : "I have heard you also ; but so remarkably fine is your 
execution, and particularly your expression, that I could 
scarcely credit Madame Bouvreuil when she told me that it 
was a woman ; now that I see you, I feel still more surprised. 
How can such tiny fingers perform such marvels ? There is 
a grasp, a power, and also a pertinacity in the music I have 
heard, that seems impossible for a woman to possess." 

"Then you do not think a woman's clear perception and 
quick feeling heart able to produce as much as a man's mus- 
cles?" replied Marie, sharply. "I am afraid you are like 
many others. You have not yet reached the knowledge, 
that true music does not come from labor of the body so 
much as from strength and feeling in the soul." 

I laughed heartily at her playful petulance. 

'* Oh, I am in earnest," she continued, her mouth assum- 
ing its most mocking expression ; " about music I am very 
rigid. " 

"And, consequently, unjust," I answered; "of course, as 
all * poets born, not made,' are. Because the thing qomes 
easy to you, because you can by force of natural cleverness 
cover over or dispense with grammar rules, I will answer 
for it you will have no patience with less gifted ones like 
myself." 

"Yes I shall," she cried merrily; "I shall have great 
patience, or pretend to have, whenever 'jou ^\«l^ Vmcc^^ ^>sv^ 
modest, as you are doing now." 
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''No, I assure you," I said, *'I am not playing either 
humble or modest. I have often felt of myself what pretty 
Brulette said of poor Joset, in Madaoie Sand's Maitrea 
Sonneurs, Do you remember it?" 

" No, repeat it to me. " 

"* Joset, I can very well believe that all this is in thy 
head, but I am not sure of its coming out. To wish and to 
be able are two things. To dream and to execute differ 
greatly. I know that thou hast in thy ears, or in thy brain, 
or in thy heart, the true music of the good God, because I 
have seen it in thy eyes when I was little, and when more 
than once taking me on thy knees thou didst say to me with 
a charmed air, '' Listen, do not make any noise, and endeavor 
to remember it." Then I would listen faithfully, and I could 
only hear the wind which rustled in the leaves and the water 
which rung its little foam-bells over the pebbles ; but thou I 
thou couldst hear other things, and thou wast so assured of 
it that I became so likewise.'" 

*^ Beautiful 1" exclaimed Marie, with beaming face. " Tante 
Cecile, I must positively read Les Maitres Sonneurs. You 
know, of course. Mademoiselle Fauvette, that Madame 
Sand's works have been to me les ceuvres def endues; but 
I think papa and Tante Cecile must be more indulgent, and 
let me draw inspiration and information from this artistic 
woman's writings." 

'*It is a great pity," I said, "that Madame Sand allowed 
her passions and resentments to dictate to her so much 
oftener than her judgment and taste. To the artist-student, 
however, many of her works are invaluable. The most 
objectionable of her writings appear to have been written 
during a transition state of her nature, for in them we find 
principles and opinions different from her better works, and 
plots and characters developed and offensive subjects dwelt 
upon, repulsive as well to good morals as to good taste. 
Slie made a mistake, according to ray fancy, in unsexing 
Jberself; ia wishing, or rather demaii^Vii^ lort omx %^x'«(5ftft\ss.- 
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dalgences and weaknesses of men, resentful at the injustice 
meted out to the daughters of Eve ; despising 

*the gauds and armlets worn by weaker women in captiTity,* 

she has contented herself in breaking and casting away chains 
as useless to contend against as the pretty jeweled orna- 
ments. She has not striven to make women stronger for 
well-doing, but she has claimed for us what we do not want, 
license for evil-doing. To smoke cigars, haunt cafes, and 
wear pantaloons, seems to have been her first crude idea of 
woman's rights. But, setting aside all this, and overlooking 
her melodramatic Byronic rhapsodies, Madame Sand is a 
most suggestive writer to the artist." 

" You have read Liszt's Chopin ?" asked Marie eagerly. 

"Yes," I replied, "and he gives, in his description of 
Madame Sand, just the idea I wish to convey of this remark- 
able woman, this one of the three great literary women of 
our day." 

" Three ?" repeated Marie inquiringly. 

"The written recognition," I answered, "of Elizabeth 
Browning and Charlotte Bronte, entitle us to class this 
great French woman with her equally great English sisters." 

We had wandered into the Leignitz grounds, and were 
sitting on the broad upper platform of the flight of steps lead- 
ing down to the lower terrace. The moon was just sinking 
behind the Comeilles de Bize, peaks of the Savoy Alps ; the 
waves of the lake washed musically up over the pebbly 
beach ; the snipes screamed, Rousseau's becassines, sounding 
like necessary discords in a composition rendered tame by 
too perfect harmonies. We sat for a few minutes in silence ; 
then Marie asked, — 

"Do you remember what Liszt says of Madame Sand in 
the description of a soiree at Chopin's ?" 

"I remember the description you allude to, but not the 
particular passage; pray repeat it," 1 au^^^T^^,^at \\q^^^ 
to hear the sound of my new young Meiid?^\o\e^, ^cANj^A^ 
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of her taste and character by her langaage and choice of 
passages in her reading. 

''It is after he speaks of Madame Sand's being one of 
those elect," said Marie, "who perceive the beautiful under 
all the forms of art and nature, and also of the divine v^ord - 
to be obtained from close intercourse with nature, that word 
which lies hidden in her infinite harmonies, — ^harmonies com- 
posed of graceful outlines, exquisite sounds, lights, shades, 
noises, and warblings, — then he adds: 'To have listened 
early, like Madame Sand, to the whisperings by which na- 
ture initiates the privileged to her mystic rites, is one of the 
appanages of the poet; to have learned of her to fathom 
that which man dreams, when he in his turn creates, and 
which in his works of all kinds he uses and adapts like na- 
ture, the fracas and the warblings, the terrors and the 
delights, is a gift more subtle still, which Madame Sand, as 
woman and poet, possesses in a double right, by the intuition 
of her heart and her genius.'" 

" I do not wonder," said Tante Cecile, laughing, "that you 
are so anxious to read the books of that naughty unsexed 
woman, when she is described in such a fascinating style to 
you ; and now that Mademoiselle Fauvettc has come to your 
aid, I suppose permission must be given to you." 

"It depends, dear Mademoiselle Merle," I answered, "en- 
tirely upon the character of the young girl into whose hands 
Madame Sand's books are placed, and the kind of education 
she has received. There are many girls to whom her books 
would be very injurious ; but I fancy your niece has sufiSciently 
clear notions of right and wrong, which will enable her to 
pick out the good grain and throw away the chaff. More- 
over, she need not read the objectionable books ; par exem- 
pie, those written under the influence of resentment against 
her husband's unmanly tyranny and dishonesty, or those in 
which she wishes to advance her St. Simonian principles." 

''Mrs. Browning,^^ said Tante Cec\\e — for tlie Merles, like 
tie Boavreuila, were good EngWdv ae\Lo\ax^, «cA ^sj»X^ au 
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courant in English literature — "Mrs. Browning, of whom 
you just spoke, I remember has written two very beautiful 
sonnets to Madame Sand. As we are in such a quoting 
mood. Mademoiselle Fauvette, before we leave this terrace, 
pray repeat ' The Desire,' if you can remember it." 

Luckily, Mrs. Browning's poems were in my basket, and 
by the fading light of the moon, aided by my memory, I read 
it aloud to them, and our conversation was closed by this 
generous and just poem of Mrs. Browning. 

"Thou large-brained woman and large-hearted man, 
Self-called George Sand ! whose soul, amid the lions 
Of thy tumultuous senses, moans defiance, 
And answers roar for roar, as spirits can ; 
I would some mild miraculous thunder ran 
Above the applauded circus, in appliance 
Of thine own nobler nature's strength and science, — 
Drawing two pinions, white as wings of swan, 
Frrm thy strong shoulders, to amaze the place 
With holier light ! That thou to woman's claim, 
And man's, might join beside the angel's grace 
Of a pure genius sanctified from blame ; 
Till child and maiden pressed to thine embrace, 
To kiss upon thy lips a stainless fame." 
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CHAPTER YIL 

MY FIRST VISIT TO MARIE MERLE. 

On my return that evening I fonnd Madame Bouvreuil ; 
but she had come back alone, haying left her son and 
daughter with their aunt, who was to be detained at G. a 
few days on business. Two or three days after meeting the 
Merles at Chatelard, they sent for Madame Bouvreuil and 
me to drink tea with them. Mr. Merle lived in the habit- 
able part of the old Tour de Pierre, or Peilz, which stood 
on the borders of the lake, and had been built in 1249 by 
le petit Charlemagne^ Pierre of Savoy, a famous son of that 
family, who mingled the blood of the counts of Savoy with 
all the reigning houses of Christendom. His sister Beatrix, 
although only a simple Countess of Provence, married her 
four beautiful daughters to the principal European monarchs 
of that epoch. One, Sanchie, was an empress; another, 
Eleanor, the queen of Henry III. of England, whose hus- 
band estranged his nobles and people to pay court to his 
lovely wife and her foreign train ; the two others were se- 
lected by Blanche of Castile, as daughters-in-law ; Margue- 
rite became the wife of the saintly Louis IX., and Beatrix 
the wife of his brother, the warlike Charles of Anjou, who 
defeated that hero of old romance, Dante's 

"Biondo era e bello e di gentile aspetto," 

the unfortunate Manfred, and ascended the throne of Naples, 

the Brst of that Neapolitan house of Anjou, whose women, 

like those of the Stuart race, were ce\e)oT«A.^^ ^o^ NiXi^Vc \i<i,^\ifci 
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and their misfortunes ; from the first Joanna, " so lovely and 
so sad," to the last daughter of the line, the imperious, 
broken-hearted daughter of the Troubadour King Ren5, 
Margaret of Anjou. 

This Tower of Peilz, and the little village attached, had 
been built and fortified by Pierre of Savoy, at the time when 
he stood at the zenith of his power, after he had received 
the homage of the lords of Eastern Helvetia, and the seig- 
neurs of Berne and Morat, and had taken his father's place 
as Duke of Savoy. The little village of Peilz has still the 
remains of the old walls and fosse, which forms a northern 
boundary to it. In passing out of our own street in the vil- 
lage, and taking the road which comes up from the tower on 
the lake that leads out to Hauteville and **old Blonay," we 
always pass undef a grand old arch, which is part of, and on 
which rises, the beautiful spire, with its ogive windows, of the 
Peilz church, built also by Pierre. This arch spans the road, 
and from the church, on both sides, extends the wall and 
fosse of the ancient fortifications. 

This village and tower Pierre built to command that side 
of the lake, as he built the one at Martigny to protect him- 
self at the Pass of St. Bernard, and tha^one at Evian to 
control the southern shore of the lake ; and on the ruins of 
Count Wala's prison, Zillium, he raised the present castle, 
so celebrated by the great English poet, who, if he had 
known better the history of that remarkable place and its 
more meritorious heroes, would have devoted his verse to the 
praise of a much more interesting martyr than the renegade 
priest and unworthy Protestant, Bonnivard. 

He was an ambitious and warlike prince, this Pierre of 
Savoy, and would have been glad to have erected his aspir- 
ing house into a European monarchy, and had a kingdom 
of Helvetia ranked among the sovereignties of Christendom. 
" Fier, hardi et terrible comme un lion, si preux qu'on Pap- 
pelait le second Charles Maygue, e.t &a.c;\iaxv\. ^^ \.^\i\^ \5^^- 
ment qa'il devait Tnettre a subieclion moxvVX.'L ^^ ^^'^^N ^ 
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qnand il se fut montre, tons se rang^rent autour de sa per- 
sonne, criant k Penvi, Vive notre redoute Seigneur I" says 
the old chronicler of this hero, whose history is so mingled 
with poesy and legend that it quite loses itself in those hazy 
regions, while those of his no greater, only more successful 
rival, Rodolph of Habsburg, is familiar to every school-boy. 

As we approached the chateau, Madame Bouvreuil and I 
talked over these historical associations, which hang around 
every old ruin and wall in Europe. In America we have as 
beautiful nature as one finds in Europe; we have huge 
forests, immense inland seas, flood-like rivers, great water- 
falls, and mountains whose white snows, violet vapors, and 
graceful outlines are as lovely as the most celebrated Euro- 
pean ranges. But in Europe every road and every old cas- 
tie, and almost every stone is as a page^ of history. The 
American scholar can scarcely feel the reality and life of all 
that he studies of olden times until he visits Europe ; then 
the tales of old chronicler and bard take form and shape to 
him and possess a living memory. 

Only one tower and side building of the chateau had been 
repaired and kept in habitable order ; the other tower and 
side were quite in ruins, and its architectural beauty made of 
it, as of the fine old Peilz church and old wall and fosse, 
favorite studies for the lovers of the picturesque. The habit- 
able parts were the tower and side extending on the terrace 
overhanging the lake, near the little port of Peilz. The 
entrance was by a large gate, near the habitable tower. One 
part of the court-yard wall had formed also the wall of the 
castle chapel ; the chapel had disappeared, but a^ window 
remained in the wall, whose ogive top gave it its date ; this 
formed a picturesque frame to a bit of blue sky, and it was 
decorated with hanging festoons of lichen and ivy, and other 
graceful pendants of the scarlet bindweeds that crept over 
the old walls, combining with the velvety moss and delicate 
maiden-hair fern to make a beautiful foliage over this fine 
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Michel, a gardener, with his family, occupied the lower 
part of the chateau building, and rented the grounds at- 
tached, consisting of a little mounting hill outside the cha- 
teau walls, which was laid off in a neat terraced vegetable 
garden, with rows of well-kept dwarf fruit-trees. This hill 
sloped off beneath my windows, and from them I could look 
down on a pretty winding walk that mounted up over it. 
The hill had been tunneled, to make a passage to the lower 
part of the garden, and this mounting walk, with the tunnel 
arch beneath, made a very picturesque sight ; there was a 
broken column and a bit of ruined stone wall, and from the 
garden beyond rose an old ivy-covered Marron d'lnde, whose 
long branches threw a friendly shade over the tunneled walk 
and extended its leafy arms quite 5ver to my balcony, as if 
to seek the acquaintance of a graceful young acacia that 
grew quite near my balcony posts. 

The house which the Bouvreuils occupied had been part 
of an old convent, and near my window rose a circular tower , 
which had been its staircase and belfry. The picturesque 
walk and part of MichePs vegetable garden, probably all of 
it, must have belonged to the community; and I often 
amused myself with conjuring up pictures of the parst, such 
as some lovely lonely Chatelaine of Peilz — whose knightly 
husband was far away emulating the prowess, and infidelities 
may be, of the legendary Paladins — passing out of her court- 
yard gate and mouinting the shady hill walk to seek counsel 
from the Mother Abbess, or to find spiritual consolation in 
the performance of her meek matronly devotions before some 
precious shrine in the convent chapel, or followed by her 
maidens, carrying some gracious offering to the community. 

The court-yard of the chateau was always neatly kept. 
A large fountain in the center poured out a generous stream 
of sparkling water from an old Savoisien lion^s mouth into 
a large stone basin, rudely sculptured in the form of a huge 
scallop shell with river-god supportexa, one^ n^x^ ^\^\A,\ssiX» 
DOW sadlf dilapidated. Two or three \xee^> ^o\xifc ^^^02^ 

1* 
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and elms, stood there ; probably planted in more peaceful 
times, when that large court-yard was no longer needed for 
military retainers. Around these trees Michel had made 
little flower rings, and against the side of the old wall — near 
the house, under the old chapel window — lay spread out a 
fine large flower-bed filled with beautiful geraniums and 
roses. A yellow rose vine and white jessamine clambered 
up the wall and mingled with the ivy and bindweeds. There 
were the China asters, petunias, and verbenas of midsummer, 
and a few rich dahlias of autumn, partly opened, and a border 
of superb fnschias ; Michel was very proud of them and of his 
fine geraniums which stood inside the fuschia, the scarlet-ones 
as brilliant in hue as those of Southern Italy. Some delicious 
tea roses and reseda threw out a lovely odor; a few late 
blooming yellow roses peeped here and there on the rose 
vine, and also some of the starry white blossoms of the jes- 
samine. I stood for a few moments looking up at the beau- 
tiful old ruined wall, covered with such various shades of 
green, and at the waving tree-tops and the little bit of blue 
sky peeping in between the leaves at the old chapel window ; 
then I turned toward the ruined tower, whose turreted top 
set cuttingly clear against the blue sky. 

"Is not the old tower a fine ruin ?" asked Marie. 

I started ; my new friend stood close beside me ; she had 
seen us from an upper window, and had run down to greet us. 

"You are a real Fenella I" I answered, "for you spring up 
beside one so unexpectedly. I suppose you never go up and 
down stairs like common folk ; but, like Scott's uncanny crea- 
tion, you leap and spring from landing to landing on the old 
staircase in the most reckless and terrifying manner. '- 

" Come into the house and I will instantly prove to you 
how properly I can go up stairs; and do not be afraid to 
leave this fine old tower, there is a view from the salon win- 
dows and tower room* that will quite repay you for the 
troable,'' 
^ large ball swept tliroiigh tt\e \io\i^^ itoxxiXXjL'fe <i.wa\.-^«s^ 
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.door to the door which opened on the terrace overhanging 
the lake. -On one side of this hall were the Michel apart- 
ments; on the other the cuisine of the Merles, and the 
broad stone staircase which led to their principal apartments 
on the second floor. But next to this stairway, and fronting 
on the lake terrace, was one of those large old rooms always 
fonnd in these chateaux, and which had probably been the 
assembling hall of the oflScers of the little army of the Sa- 
voisien duke ; here he had doubtless held his miniature court. 
The banqueting-room must have been above this, on the 
second floor, but it had been altered by being divided into a 
salon and bedroom. This large hall or room on the first 
floor had also been divided for modern uses ; one corner, with 
a fine old window, Mr. Merle had partitioned off for his 
library ; the rest was used as a dining-room. 

The western tower, which stood at the end of the chapel 
wall and close to the lake shore, had in the second story a 
room which opened on to the salon. This west tower stood 
a little in front of the main building, so that on entering the 
salon from the upper entry almost the first thing that arrested 
the sight was a view into this tower room. It was lighted 
by a fine Gothic window filled with stained glass of great age 
and value; but the principal charm of this tower room to me 
was a beautiful plaster cast of two figures, which stood on a 
revolving pedestal in the center of the little room. The rich 
lights which fell on it from the gorgeously-colored window 
produced an admirable efifect. It was one of those happy 
combinations of conception, arrangement, and surroundings 
which cause a feeling of perfect satisfaction to the beholder. 
The cast was of a group by a celebrated Neapolitan sculptor, 
Tito Angelini, one of his most poetical creations, — Fran- 
cesca di Rimini and Paolo, — expressing that exquisite pas- 
sage in Dante, commencing at the line, — 

**iVbt leggevamo un giorno per diletto," 

**One day we read how LaunceVot ^«i.i^^\v\^^^ 
At ber he loved, and what Yiia \ad7 f^«\^\ 
H^e were alone, thinking of uolVmftVW. 
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*' Oft were our eyes suspended as we read, 
\ And in our checks the color went and came — 

Yet one passage struck rei^istance dead: 

**'Twas where the lover, mothlike in his flame, 
Drawn by her sweet smile, kissed it. Oh, then, he 
Whose lot and mine are now for aye the same, 

*' All in a tremble, on the mouth kissed me. 
The book did all. Our hearts within us burned 
Through that alone. That day no more read we."* 

A very halo of beauty hung around the group. I looked 
up at the window from which streamed down the glorious 
golden and purple and crimson lights, then on this repre- 
sentation of the poet's lines, in which Angelini has proved 
himself Dante's peer, and felt as if floating in the atmo- 
sphere of beauty it created. Francesca and her lover are ftt 
the very moment when the poet's line reveals their love to 
each other, that one passage which " struck resistance dead. " 
Her eyes seem swimming with rapture, though cast down as 
if conscious that in her cheeks *'the color went and came." 
The droop of her graceful form, the very fall of her beauti- 
ful hand on the book, shows how heavily steeped her senses 
are in the perilous magnetic fluid of love, while the lover's 
whole being seems palpitating and throbbing ; one hand and 
arm are extended over her shoulder, the other draws her little 
hand close to his heart ; and his face, formed in that beauti- 
ful Italian type, is expressive of the delicious enjoyment of 
the bliss just in reach, — that precious, costly kiss ; that fatal 
embrace for which they were condemned to float through 
Dante's Inferno in endless misery. 

"Ah, Dante, surely love's faiblesses and sins were more 
severely judged in your heaven and hell than in our world of 
to-day !" said Madame Bouvreuil. 

* Leigh Hunt's tronaVaLVAOTi. 
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"Then we have improved in charity, dear madam?" I 
asked. 

" Probably in indiflference," said Tante Cecile, softly. 

"Oh, stop speculating I" cried Marie, impatiently. "As 
Tante Octavie would say, * Do not get into deep water, with 
your crude, feminine philosophizing.' I want Mademoiselle 
Fauvette to have her first impl*essions both agreeably and 
indelibly traced. Be so good, mademoiselle, as to sit down 
on one of these little canapes, this one opposite the window, 
and study the group, while I play for you the music which, 
according to my fancy, belongs to it." 

" So, you saucy girl," said Madame Bouvreuil, playfully, 
" with your usual conceit you wish to have all the deep water 
to yourself 1 Eh bieUf go off to your piano, you shall have 
Mademoiselle Fauvette all to yourself ; for Tante Cecile and 
I have a variety of talk to get through with on subjects 
much more practical, and probably more useful than your 
divine high art." 

And the two elder ladies left the room, laughing at Marie's 
mock horror at the shadow of heresy contained in Madame 
BouvreuiPs reply. 

Marie's full grand Erard piano, which stood in the center 
of the large salon, fronted the little tower chamber ; • she 
seated herself at it, and commenced the Adagio in Chopin's 
second concerto. The passage was indeed well fitted to 
illustrate the poet's and the sculptor's creation. 

" The accessory designs in it belong to the best manner 
of this great musical artist, and the principal phrase is of 
admirable breadth. It alternates with a recitative which 
establishes the minor tone, and of which it is an antistrophe. 
The whole passage possesses an ideal beauty ; its sentiment 
is by turns radiant, then pitying and sorrowful. It makes 
one think of a magnificent landscape inundated with glorious 
golden lights ; of some fortunate Yale of Tempe that had 
been selected as the place for reciting soixift ^«u^\i\%X.Qrt^,^wsi^ 
grievoas, lamentable event. One mig\i\. e«^ wxVct^^^^^^^^ 
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regret filled the heart, even in the presence of an incom- 
parable splendor in nature — a contrast which is sustained by 
a fusion of tones, a succession of graduated tints, as it were, 
which prevents any brusque shock that might cause a dis- 
sonance to arrive, and which might injure the touching im- 
pression that is being produced, for while the joy is clouded 
the grief is soothed."* 

After Marie had finished playing this exquisite passage, 
so eloquently analyzed in the above quotation, she came to 
me, and we examined together Ihe sculptor's beautiful work. 
She then told me its history. The original had been sculp- 
tured for a wealthy Swiss merchant living at Naples, a friend 
of Mr. Merle's ; they had been boys together. After they 
came to manhood their paths in life widely diverged. Mr. 
Merle became a Swiss pastor, while his boy friend was a 
successful trader ; but the wealthy merchant had so many 
and pleasant associations connected with the excellent in- 
tellectual companion of his youth, that their friendship had 
continued unchanged through all the circumstances of dif- 
ferent positions and pursuits which might naturally have 
affected it. 

"Then," said Marie, "he admires papa's daughter; and 
when he heard me play, about a year since, on this exquisite 
Erard of mine, which a kind old cousin's legacy enabled me 
to buy, he honored me by being touched to tears — just fancy 
the compliment 1 — and a few months ^.fter, on his return to 
Naples, he sent this lovely creation to, as his note said, * the 
daughter of his boyhood's companion and manhood's coun- 
selor and friend. ' " 

I admired the prosperous merchant's good taste, and 
thought surely none of his numberless piastres had ever been 
so well spent, as in placing such a marvelous conception of 
poetic beauty in the home of this gifted girl. We looked 
out of the tower window down on the lake, whose mimic 



* " Chopin," par ¥. Ii\w^ i^. WA'^'- 
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sea- waves dashed finely against the wall of the tower; then 
on the ragged Savoy Alps, and the misty line of Jura, which 
seemed to end this little inland sea, giving no promise of the 
sunny towns spread out farther down on its picturesque 
borders. 

Then Marie made me observe the interior of the tower 
room. From the center of the ceiling hung a fine bronze 
copy of one of the exquisite antique Pompeiian lamps, an- 
other gift of the munificent friend ; and this lamp was so 
arranged by chains that it could be lowered or raised in dif- 
ferent positions in order to throw the light at will upon the 
group. The floor, like that of the salon, was inlaid in 
diamond form, of brown and yellow wood, well waxed, and 
shining like a polished table surface ; two sofas were in- 
serted in the wall on either side of the window and door, 
covered with crimson, and in front of them lay little crimson 
foot-rugs of tufted work, — Tante Cecile's clever hands had 
made them; a mirror was behind the statue, and the re- 
maining part of the wall was hung with French paper of 
a neutral tint, bordered at the ceiling with a narrow, gilt 
cornice. 

We then left the tower room and went into the salon. 
Two grand old windows, with deep embrasures, opened to 
the floor, and, protected on the outside by shallow balconies 
of iron spears, lighted the apartment The piano was the 
greatest treasure in the room to Marie ; but on the walls 
hung some fine engravings and three curious old pictures, 
which, with some relics of Pierre of Savoy, were very pre- 
cious to Mr. Merle. The pictures drew my attention first ; 
they were three panel paintings by the Zurich artist, Manuel, 
who lived in the fifteenth century. They had golden back- 
grounds : one was a Blessed Virgin, another a St. Catherine, 
and the third, John the Baptist. They were not remarkable 
for beauty of form or feature; but they had that charm 
which is so often observed in all ttiea^ o\^ ^^NQ\I\Wi^>$\R.- 
tare& — calmness, serenity,- and puiVty oi MJsioxi^^.- ^Y^v^ 
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seem fitted for the places for which they were designed, 
altars and shrines, before which the heavy hearted or 
anxious knelt in prayer. The very sight of one of these 
peaceful old pictures ot tne Virgin or saints quiets down all 
unrest. The Virgin may be angular and the saints may be 
wry necked, but there is around them an atmosphere of per- 
fect peace. They were created at an era when Faith was 
settled, before the birth of the hydra Doubt ; every picture 
had a symbolic meaning ; was a representation of some Di- 
vine mysterious legend ; hope, faith, and sinless love, ex- 
pressed in a tranquil, pious spirit, constitute their attrac- 
tion. The artists felt and believed, and for that reason 
their creations, though faulty in drawing and full of defects, 
to a cultivated eye, possess a power greater than any 
modern production — that of raising the heart and thoughts 
into the purer region of the spiritual world, where all is 
perfect peace. 

The evening shades darkened the room and prevented 
me from examining the other curious contents of the salon, 
and Marie and I leaned over the balcony and looked out 
into the waters of the lake dancing coquettishly under the 
moonbeams, while I described to her other pictures I had 
seen of that epoch, the peaceful dawn of art which was 
heralded in by such angelic spirits as II Beato Fiesole. 
While deep in our pre-Raphaelitism, we were summoned to 
tea, and I was presented to Marie's father. Mr. Merle was 
a tall, spare man, very like his sister in appearance and dis- 
position — the same genial tone, the same quiet playfulness 
and simplicity. A sincere and pious Christian, a generous 
and charitable man, and a scholar, Mr. Merle was as modest 
as a girl ; he always made me think of that condition which 
was the stumbling-block to Nicodemus, " Unless ye be born 
again, and become as little children, ye cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven," for he had the innocent, guileless 
spirit of one of those little children of whom the blessed 
Christ said: "Suffer them to come uiilo me, wA Iq>^\^ 
ttem not : for of snch is the Mugdom oi "Viewew.^^ 
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CHAPTER YIIL 



TANTE OCTAVIE. 



A FEW weeks went by pleasantly, and one sweet day in 
the latter part of September, Hel5ne Bouvreuil and Octave 
returned with their aunt, Madame Eperveil. Institution 
Eperveil looked inhabited again, and its grounds, at noon- 
day or sunset, were filled with a crowd of youths engaged 
with their tutors in a variety of terrific gymnastic exercises, 
which made me expect to see some violent deUth whenever I 
passed by there. The professor and Kinnaird Graham re- 
sumed their class duties, and were busily occupied morning 
and afternoon. Octave stayed only a few days at home, as he 
found it necessary to take a journey to Paris, under the pre- 
tense of purchasing books and instruments for the Institu- 
tion, which could just as well have been ordered. 

Hel^ne Bouvreuil, with whom I soon grew intimate, and 
Marie Merle and I, cultivated cordially the pleasant young 
friendship which had sprung up between us. Hel^ne was as 
perfect a contrast to Marie as Kinnaird was to Octave, 
though in a different way ; for while Kinnaird was the type 
of a large class of mankind. Octave, it is to be hoped, was 
8ui generis. But Hel^ne and Marie were types of two 
classes of women, both excellent, complete, and useful, ac- 
cording to their development and position in this state of 
being. Hel^ne was, by nature and disposition, calculated to 
perform the difficult but tender duties of wife and mother. 
She was a Rachel and Rebekah of the old law ; Marie was 
a Miriam, a Jephtha's daughter*, an aiWaWoxjX ^\x\Xfc\^^>^& 
winga witbia her, bat luckily it was \io\i No\a^^'?^* ^^«»^ 

8 
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artist- women are dumb in this state of existence ; the divine 
thoughts struggle to take form and shape in vain ; they re- 
main vague shadows of thoughts. 

" The yearning to a beautiful, denied you, 
# Shall strain your powers ; 

Ideal sweetnesses shall overglide you, 
Resumed from ours I"* 

Sometimes, from necessity or ignorance of their inability, 
they take up the labor of their sisters ; then comes the strug- 
gle, the attempt at and recoiling before the almost impossible 
duty of their woman-life ; a spirit lies wailing within them 
while they go about doing ineffectually the work not made 
for their hands. All this is a mystery that will be resolved 
in another state of being ; there the Mary-mother women 
may love without sadness and inquietude, and the Miriam 
artist- women be complete and joyful. 

H615ne was like her mother, active and capable; she 
loved home duties and a quiet domestic life. She was not 
so self dependent, as I have before said, as her mother ; she 
was pore clinging and demonstrative, but this added a 
greater charm to her. One of the prettiest sights was to 
see her and her mother together in the garden beneath my 
windows at sunset, with their arms about each other's waists, 
walking up and down the little hill, or leaning against the 
old column and stone wall, talking about house affairs, mak- 
ing their little confidences to each other, — the one receiving 
sweet counsel, and the other taking her mother-reward of 
complete companionship and content. Often I have shrunk 
back behind my curtain, after I had been looking down un- 
seen on them, with my cheeks wet with tears and my heart 
wailing out hopelessly the never-ending cry, " Lost is lost, 
and gone is gone." There is no mortal love so beautiful 
and complete as mother and daughter love. 

* Mrs. Browning's " Drama of Exile." 
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Hel^ne and Kinnaird were very quiet, contented lovers. 
I do not know that I shoald have gaessed their position 
toward each other without Madame Bouvreuil^s information ; 
they had lived together from childhood, and were more like 
brother and sister, or very dear friends, than the usual ac- 
cepted notion of lovers. Octave and Marie resembled much 
more the favorite novel type. But do such make happy mar- 
ried people ? The calmer, quieter loves are better for human 
nature's daily food, I fancy. 

I had not seen Octave much with Marie until after his 
return from Paris, which was about the latter part of Sep- 
tember. I watched them closely ; I could not help it ; Oc- 
tave dazzled me, and I was beginning to love Marie very 
deeply. I liked to talk to Octave ; we had many subjects in 
common ; we had both traveled a great deal, both seen noted 
people, and had both read the same books with pleasure. 
He did not, nor did Marie, object to allowing me to make a 
third in their tete-^-tetes. He was very fitful in his atten- 
tions to his lady love; but when he condescended to be 
devoted, he was irresistibly attractive, he showed so much 
gallantry and grace. I never -knew much of the detail of 
their love affairs, nor did any one ; we cbuld only judge by 
the appearance of things. I say we, for soon after the com- 
mencement of our acquaintance, Tante Cecile and I became 
very good friends, and it was not long before she communi- 
cated to me her hopes and fears on the subject. She could 
not bear to think of her darliog being thrown away on such 
a brilliant vaurkn as Octave, and rejoiced over each mis- 
understanding between them, which was frequent enough. 

Marie, though so frank and open on every subject with me, 
never spoke with me directly about Octave. After we grew 
to be very dear friends there was a sort of tacit understand- 
ing between us about it, and many allusions she would make, 
apparently to other things, were often intended, as we both 
knew, to apply to this sujet de/endu. And yet she did not 
hesitate to talk freely of Hel^ne and Kinnaird, and I waa 
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wicked enongh many times to be amused with her sharp, 
witty remarks upon the quiet tenor of their loves. Marie 
considered Kinnaird "lamentably slow;" like many others of 
her sex, she admired just the sort of men that would make 
her miserable, and I am ashamed to confess that I did not 
at first value Kinnaird Graham as much as he merited ; he 
was cold and reserved, and did not enter into the rather 
reckless merriment between Octave, Marie, and me. 

There was one very prominent member of the Bouyreuil 
family I had not yet met with, although I had been an in- 
mate of their house for severaLmonths, and this was Madame 
Eperveil. Since her return from Berlin she had been busily 
occupied in ordering and directing her establishment ; more- 
over, she never visited ; indeed, never went anywhere but to 
church. Had I been a Protestant, I should have met her 
there ; but on Sundays 1 generally walked to a neighboring 
town, to a little Catholic chapel, and thus missed the only 
chance 1 had of being presented to her without calling on 
her. I was not so foolish as to expect that one so much 
my senior as Madame Eperveil should lay aside, her usual 
custom and make a call upon me ; but although I received 
general and courteous invitations to visit her, through the 
family, some indefinable repugnance kept me from going. 
Marie Merle had often talked to me of Madame Eperveil, 
and, without desiring to produce a wrong or harsh impres- 
sion, had given me the idea of her being a repulsive and 
overbearing woman. Indeed, everything I heard and saw 
convinced me that she was the petty tyrant of not only the 
Bouvreuil family, but nearly all Peilz ; she had one of those 
dictatorial dispositions and imperious natures that value 
obedience and submission more than friendship and love. So 
I put off going to see her from time to time, until one day, on 
receiving an invitation to the first of a series of concerts and 
dramatic readings, to be given during the winter at Institu- 
tion Eperveilf according to an old-established custom, I felt 
a little awkwaxd and surprised, and ^ia\Lfedl\i^^^<stlw?avfc\ 
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the disagreeable duty of calling on her before. The card of 
invitation was accompanied by so gracious a verbal one, 
through Madame Bouvreuil, that I could not refuse to ac- 
cept it. As the concert was to be on the following evening, 
I had not even time to make amends for my negligence, and 
could only write a formal acceptance of the invitation, which 
Madame Bouvreuil assured me was all that was necessary. 

At eight o'clock the next evening we were all en rouie for 
Institution Eperveil, for Madame Bouvreuil had said at 
gouteVy "Let us be early, girls, for Tante Octavie is so an- 
noyed at late arrivals;" and this made me very prompt in 
my toilet, which, I am sorry to say, I should not otherwise 
have been, as I had that sad fault of procrastinating inherent 
in my nature, and which was very apt to keep me from being 
punctual. Mr. Graham and Helene, then Octave and I, and 
after us Professor and Madame Bouvreuil, formed the family 
procession. We entered the salon first before going to the 
exhibition room, because it had been announced diplomatic- 
ally that Madame Bperveil wished to have me presented to 
her with some extra ceremony, by way of making up for my 
neglect of calling on her, I supposed. And at last I was to 
see this petty empress, this Elizabeth or Catharine of the 
little Suisse village of Peilz. 

We found her in the salon, with a few friends around her 
— a miniature court. I was presented in due form, and she 
received me with charming affability and grace. Tante 
Octavie must have been about fifty when I first saw her. 
Though of a French Suisse family by blood, she looked more 
like an English woman or a German, being a pure blonde. 
She was tall and finely proportioned, but though feminine in 
its development, her figure was very hard and iron looking, 
and her large well-formed white hand had a grasp like that 
of a man. Her skin was fair, her eyes a clear bright blue, 
but her great pride was in her fine forehead and superb hair \ 
this forehead swept up high and gTaiv4.\i^'^%.\si'^^^>^2sA.\«t 
balr was indeed beautiful, of that tmt c«\\^^ ceudx^ , ViKiSL^^w::^ 
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luxuriant ; she always dressed it well : a rich, heavy plaited 
knot on the back of the head, and full bandeaux over her 
noble forehead. Yes, I had to admit that Tante Octavie 
was a fine, grand-looking woman. She was not at all attrac- 
tive, however, to my fancy ; there was such a hardness about 
her, and then her countenance was so imperious and obsti- 
nate in its expression. Her features were all good, her eyes • 
finely set, her nose straight and well outlined, and her hard, 
firm lips had the same chiseled look, but it was that very 
chiseled look which repulsed me. She looked as if made out 
of white iron — if one could imagine such a substance — not 
painted iron, but some substance harder and sharper than 
marble in its points. We looked so little beside her, or at^ 
least the rest did ; I do not remember feeling little myself, 
although 1 was the smallest of the party ; I only remember 
remarking how petite the other women looked, even the 
graceful, tall Helen e. 

The introduction over, she resumed her seat on a small 
canap^, only large enough in these days of ample skirts for 
two persons. She motioned with her head to the rest to be 
seated, and taking me graciously by the hand, begged me to 
sit beside her. I did so, and we entered into a conversation 
about Suisse in general and Suisse scenery in particular. 
Tante Octavie talked well, but there was no warm sympa- 
thetic tone in her voice, as in Madame BouvreuiPs and Tante 
Cecile's. Her words were all on the surface ; not of the 
subject — for she always understood well what she talked of — 
but on the surface of feeling. I have heard of the fairy who 
spoke pearls : Tante Octavie's words dropped hard and clear 
and polished, like little pebbles of marble on a glittering icy 
surface. "We were singularly gracious to each other, how- 
ever; Marie Merle said saucily, "it was too good a be- 
ginning to last." 

It was not in the nature of things for two such opposite 
characters to draw well together. I was little in stature, 
and frail and dellcsitQ in healtb, ^Ylt\\aIi^v^ovi^\.^m^^T^\sl^\iX»^ 
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disposed, from varions circumstances, at times to be morbid 
and irritable ; and, like all such little people, I had a will as 
large as Tante Octavie's. The world is so apt to think the 
little and frail are always gentle and yielding ; this is a great 
mistake ; they are a very troublesome set if taken hold of in 
that way, and are apt, like little bees, to show a pretty fierce 
sting. Tante Octavie no more understood me, nor indeed 
any other human character, than she understood Syrio- 
Arabic ; and yet it might be that she understood that ; for, 
as I before said, she had been a pupil of the great Neander, 
and that high white forehead of her*s held a great deal of 
cunning knowledge. But Tante Octavie, like the great 
Anglo-Saxon men she resembled, — though she could manage 
and control a crowd of people, — was totally and entirely 
ignorant of the ^^open sesame" to those human hearts who 
were constrained by circumstances to follow her lead and 
bidding. If I had been her daughter, she would have 
governed me too, for such nervous enthusiastic natures as 
mine are capable of deep admiring love for characters like 
Tante Octavie's, when duty and the ties of blood connect 
them together, and I often felt how merciful it was that I 
had not been bound by natural ties to such a disposition. 
She would have broken me in regularly, and what a misera- 
ble unhappy being I should have been 1 I should have loved 
her deeply and feared her painfully ; she would have been a 
living torture to my heart, soul, and body, for I could never 
have been natural, never myself The effect of her influence 
over such a character as mine would have been to pro- 
duce that saddest of all creations by human influence, a 
species of cracked, trembling inefficiency, which might have 
ended in hopelessness or despair. But meeting Tante Oc- 
tavie on equal ground, she aroused all the antagonism of my 
nature ; a sort of instinctive dread of the danger of her in- 
fluence, I suppose, made my whole being brace itself erect 
against her at all points. She had good «Xxow^\i^^'Ow\ ^^^ 
coaJd swim, row & boat, walk ovet a mowa\.^w\, xsi'^w.^^^ ^ 
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large iDstitution of jonng men, keep house, cook a dinner, 
talk every living tongue, do anything; she was a grand, 
strong, capable woman, and a superb tyrant. I was just the 
reverse of all this ; and when she found I was not humiliated 
and mortified, but even admitted my inefiBciency, she was as 
surprised as enraged. She had but one standard to^ judge 
people by, and when those with whom she was connected by 
blood or business did not or could not reach that standard, 
she treated the deficiency either as a personal insult to her- 
self or a contemptible weakness in them ; she made no allow- 
ances for differences of temperament or constitution, and she 
had no charity for physical inability. If she could have 
made the world, she would have had no feeble-minded or sick 
people in it; she had sublime patience with a broken leg or 
a crushed head, when caused by accident, but for delicate 
constitutions, or nervous temperaments, she not only felt no 
sympathy, but she felt and showed contempt. Then she 
worshiped utility and constant doing, acting and achieving. 
I was content with mere living. I had great faith in that 
line of Milton, — 

" Those also serve who only stand and wait." 

There was always delicious, exquisite repose for my spirit 
in the idea of those angels on either side of the throne of 
heaven who float with hands folded meekly over their breasts, 
adoring in silence for evermore. She thought the heart a 
useless appendage ; duty was her great word ; caresses and 
sweet afi'ectionate words between mother and child she just 
barely endured, but between friend and friend was too much 
for her patience, or rather impatience, to support; "affecta- 
tion" and "nonsense" were her favorite terms for such "ex- 
hibitions," as she called them. Such natures as Marie's and 
mine could not live without showing the feelings and emo- 
tions of our hearts; we were demonstrative to those we 
loved, cold as death to those we d\d TiO\i*, V\\id\i^%^, and ten- 
deraess, and sweet loving wotda, tj w^ \.o Txa «i& Xst^^SXi ^sl^ 
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sansliine to the plant. God made the strong eagle to face 
the sun unwinkingly, to live up in the high dreary cloads ; bat 
he made also the beautifal flower-world, and the happy float- 
ing butterfly, and the sweet warm atmosphere of the brilliant 
garden part of the globe. How many times I tried Tante 
Octavie's patience by not talking these views — for I have 
never had courage or self-possession enough to argue with 
any one — ^but for acting them I I aided the rebellious and 
helped to fortify the weak subjects in her little kingdom. I 
think at one time she positively hated me ; I was her Mor- 
decai, sitting at the gates of the palace content ; I havcno 
doubt she often wished to be an autocrat, just to punish me. 
And yet I could do Tante Octavie justice. I appreciated 
and honored all that was great and excellent in her. I will 
give here a little sketch of her history, that all may have the 
same reason to appreciate her as I had, and I can do it while 
the company is assembling in the lecture-room and Tante 
Octavie and I are talking platitudes over Suisse scenery. 

She was married young to a man she loved fondly — for 
she had loved once in her lifefHo be sure, in her way. Her 
husband was a professor in an institution something like her 
own. Their income was a modest one, but ample for their 
wants, for Madame Eperveil was a woman of the simplest 
tastes. A few months after their marriage a difficulty arose 
between her husband and his chief, and he lost his place. 
Thus they were without anything in the world to live on. 
Mr. Eperveil was an industrious man, but he needed work to 
be prepared for him; he luckily had a wife who loved just 
that sort of business. 

" Let us go to P^ilz and set up an institution of our own," 
she said, the first night after he lost his professorship ; and 
they sat looking at each other and talking over their posi- 
tion. Her husband stared at her ; he must have thought his ., 
wife daft, so impossible seemed such a proceeding \ but he 
had too much respect for his own peac^ «b\A ^\^\.,^a^^^^^ 
bis wife's capability and judgment, to ^«5 ^JK^^Jc^Si^L• '^^^ 
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proceeded to state how it coald be done, and ended by con- 
vincing him of the possibility of her plan. Of course she 
did, for Tante Octavie had always a way of morally ^^ neck- 
ing " people and forcing them to be convinced. They first 
rented a small honse — on nothing; issned circulars, and 
opened school on the same intangible substance ; but pupils 
came — first little boys, then larger ones. After a decade of 
years, they found themselves sufficiently prosperous to pur- 
chase a wood and a vineyard adjoining the house they had 
first rented, and which they by this time owned. This land 
they turned into the beautiful grounds of Institution Eper- 
veil. Gradually rose the fine center building, with lecture and 
recitation rooms, and dormitories for the unmarried tutor 
and elder students; then the surrounding houses for the 
professors and their families ; and at last their own commo- 
dious house. Her gift for command, her great power in 
managing, made the thing go like clock-work. 

After the institution was fairly established, Mr. Eperveil 
died. He was no great loss in a business way to his wife, as 
she never allowed him to be anything more than head mas- 
ter. However, I have no doubt she felt as sorry for his 
death as her well-occupied time would permit, for he had 
always been to her a faithful, meek, and obedient husband. 
But she had her hands too full to think or feel for mere sen- 
timental troubles ; as she would have said, *' She had her 
living to earn and other people to look out for ; she had no 
time to indulge herself in useless laments over events that 
must occur in the ordinary course of nature;" and to do her 
justice, she did a great deal for "other people" that was of 
infinite service. She helped her husband.'s father to educate 
and establish the younger children of his family, each one of 
which, however, detested her most cordially, and resented 
her assistance instead of being grateful. She had not a 
gracious way of bestowing her favors, and was apt to destroy 
gratitude by ungenerously exacting it. She never had a 
child of ber own, poor wo maul TVia\.^ai& \k^ ^t^^\, ^^"l<^<si^ 
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of her condition. To have borne and brought forth a little 
child would have touched her cold heart and caused a well- 
spring to gush up and overflow her whole being with the 
beneficent tide of tenderness and love. Once, when very 
much incensed against her for some crael speech she had 
made about my acute nervous sufiferings, I said, — 

" Poor Madame Eperveil I God has left her imperfect — 
motherless; this is the reason why she is so unfeeling." 

She overheard me, and it caused a suspension of hostili- 
ties between us for some time, and I am sure she must have 
felt the truth of my retort. Yes, Madame Octavle Eperveil 
was a remarkable woman ; it was a great pity she had not 
been bom empress or queen, that she might have had full 
scope for her governing abilities, and God was very good 
when he placed me, timid, trembling, fierce little Fanny Fau- 
vette, quite out of her kingdom. I believe I have said all 
the good and bad that I know of Tante Octavie. Oh, no ! 
I have forgotten one thing; she had a weakness; yes, an 
actual weakness, and it was for the brilliant good-for-nothing 
Octave Bouvreuil. He was her idol, her object in life. 
Being her god-child and bearing her name, she had early 
begun to regard him as her own child. He was too insou' 
ciant and selfish to care for her iron rule. But she never 
attempted to rule him ; he might have governed her, had he 
not been too indolent to control any one. It is very odd, to 
be sure, that just such people as Tante Octavie, when they 
do have a weakness, are apt to have a worse one than all the 
faiblesses put together of the other part of mankind whom 
they despise, and for this weakness they will sacrifice blindly 
so much. 

But the company have assembled in the lecture-room, and 
it is time for Madame !Qperveil and her cortege to go also, 
that the performance may commence. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE CONCERT. 

The lecture-hall was a fine large oblong room, plainly 
furnished ; the walls and ceilings were painted a neutral 
shade, with the simple decoration of panel outlines and cor- 
nice in gold. The long windows were shaded by folding 
blind shutters on the inside, and the semicircular tops filled 
with crimson moreen plaited into a gold crescent, which gave 
a little cheerfulness in its effect on the cold hue of the walls. 
Neatly painted benches, filled the greater part of the hall, 
but toward the upper part were comfortable chairs and sofas 
covered with crimson, which were intended for Madame 
EperveiPs guests and the professors and their wives. An 
elevated platform extended acro'ss the upper part of the 
room, which had broad steps leading up to it. Part of this 
platform' was cut off by a heavy crimson curtain falling from 
the ceiling, which concealed behind it the arrangements of a 
little theater; for sometimes the students played French 
dramas — not entire, but scenes which required only male 
actors. Two pianos and some musical instruments occupied 
each side of the platform on the outside of the curtain ; a 
movable desk ordinarily stood in front, for the use of the 
professors who lectured there daily to the students ; this was 
removed and some music stands stood in its place. I was 
surprised to see a row of foot-lights extending around the 
outer edge of the platform, and on expressing my astonish- 
ment to Marie and being overheard by Madame Eperveil, 
she turned graciously to me as if very well pleased to have 
& sabject for conversation Yritti m^. 
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"Whenever I have young artists to^play for me," she said, 
"like those of to-night, who intend to appear in public, I 
always give them the benefit of foot-lights; it accustoms 
them early to this often embarrassing accessory of the stage ; 
also when our young gentlemen give us dramatic representa- 
tions, it produces a better eflfect." 

" Oh, they certainly add to the illusion intended to be 
created," I replied, scarcely knowing what to say. 

"I do not like too much stage illusion," she answered 
rather quickly. " I think with Girardin, that theatrical illu- 
sion and emotion are* two different things, so I have our 
stage as simple as possible. The art of decoration and 
raise en scdne, as we call it, has been developed to excess in 
our day. We ought to have dramatic emotions a hundred 
times more lively and strong than our ancestors, who had 
such coarse and imperfect stage accessories. But, au con- 
tratre, although the illusion produced is perfect, the emotion 
is nothing, and the taste and desire for the drama are very 
weak when compared with those which reigned an age or so 
back." 

"But," I replied with some exertion, for she paused and 
looked as if she expected an answer of agreement or dissent, 
" an age or so back, you forget that on your own stage you 
had Moliferes, and Racines, and Corneilles. No wonder 
there existed then a taste for the drama, when one could go 
nightly and see such chefs-d^oeuvre as their works." 

"We have Moli^res now," she said in a positive tone, "if 
the public will demand them ; moreover. Scribe has in him 
twice the cleverness of a JMoli^re, because he produces an 
eflfect on a blaz^ public." 

" The public taste has turned toward the opera," I re- 
marked ; the people prefer new operas from favorite com- 
posers to the drama." 

"Yes, and for such amusements," she replied in a tone 
which was intended to show what an \.iid\S^T^Ti\. Q^\fiAss^^^ 
entertained for the opera ; "for sncbi am\x^^ickft\i\*'?^ ^^^Qt%5^^^ 

9 
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is necessary, as music is only an amnsement, not a study, like 
the drama, capable of elevating the mind; and how well 
they understand all that sort of thing in Paris ! My nephew, 
who has lately returned from there, was telling me yesterday 
of the preparations he saw being made for the bringing out 
of Halevy's Magicienne, The ballet is to occupy a large 
place in it. The painters and scene decorators are at work 
night and day, and he tells me it would be difficult to im- 
agine anything more superb than it will be." 

I wanted to combat her unjust opinion of music, but the 
curtain rose, showing a simply furnished salon occupied by a 
middle-aged man with two young girls, his daughters, stand- 
ing by a center-table, sorting over some music. The father 
advanced to the foot-lights with the girls and bowed, then 
seated himself at one of the pianos, while one girl with a 
violoncello and the other with a violin took their position 
near the music stands. They were very young ; the eldest, 
the violoncellist, being apparently about fourteen, the vio- 
linist a year or two younger. They were dressed simply in 
rose-colored and white-checked silks, made close up to the 
throat and tight to the wrists. Their waving hair was cut 
short, and lay in little soft curls around the temples and back 
of the neck. The figure of the eldest showed the effect pro- 
duced by close practice on her heavy instrument; already 
one shoulder was partially elevated and her chin was thrown 
forward, giving a pained expression to her countenance. 
She had good firm features, but a serious expression of the 
eye told she already felt the weight of the future on her, and 
which said, like Shylock, "sufferaflce is the badge of all our 
tribe." This is, alas I the truth, so far as the mediocre are 
concerned who choose the stage for their livelihood. The 
younger one looked well fitted for her profession; there was 
no suffering or sufferance about her business to her. She 
took her stand with the most perfect aplomb; her whole 
Jj'ttJe jSgure was erect and well poised. BKe was prettier 
than ber sister, had brilliant blacli eye^a, ^iv€V^ ^.tOafc^Xst^^^, 
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and a beautiful mouth and chin. There was the same froi- 
deur that characterized her sister ^s face, but in her it 
amounted to almost positive scorn, and the cool manner in 
which she looked at her audience was amusing. Afterwards 
I discovered that she was near-sighted, and was spared that 
one great trial of her profession — ^the clear perception of 
"the sea of heads and waves of eyes" beneath her. 

Their opening piece was an arrangement from Luda, very 
cleverly selected and not too long. The fine finale of the 
second act, always popular, formed the first movement, and 
it closed with the touching finale of the opera. The little 
violinist displayed as much feeling as talent, and when she 
repeated some of the phrases d mi voix, the effect was deli- 
cious ; it had the mysterious silvery sound of the nightingale 
song, as heard by moonlight in an orange-grove, a sort of 
crepuscule vocal. The piece put the whole audience into a 
good humor, and the artists were applauded and compli- 
mented to their full contentment, and the curtain fell as they 
retired bowing, with lowered eyes. I had observed during 
the piece a person fluttering uneasily about, crying " Brava^^ 
and "-Bene," officiously; and when the audience testified 
their approbation, although one of the audience himself, he 
seemed to take the applause as a personal compliment. 

"Who is that man?" I asked of Marie, after the curtain 
fell and Tante Octavie left me to go to the rest of her 
guests. 

" Who ?" 

" That fussy person talking now to Octave, evidently bor- 
ing him to death. What. a shrill voice he has !" 

" That I Oh, he is our village Thalberg, Tante Octavie's 
professeur de musiquef Mr. Wolfmaister." 

"A German ?" 

"Yes; that is, of a German family from Berne, and edu- 
cated by good masters; he was a pupil for two years of 
Chopin." 
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I looked at the man with more respect. "He is a clever 
musician, then ?" I inquired. 

" PoBsahlemenL But how pert and presumptuous I am ! 
Yes, he is indeed a very fine executant and well skilled in the 
theory of music ; he can explain to you in the most profound 
and difficult style all about the Septime Chord and the Di- 
minished Septime Chord, and every triad to be mentioned, 
Diminished, Dominant, Major, and Minor Triads. He has 
been the only master I have ever had, and I ought to speak 
more respectfully of him ; but, to tell the truth, we are be- 
ginning to disagree in music ; he does not like my * sprouting 
wings,' as he calls my independent opinions as to expression, 
etc." 

"What, the color or the shape ?" I asked laughingly. 

"Indeed, I fancy he does not like me to have wings at all," 
she said, shrugging her shoulders ; " he treats me and all my 
musical fancies pretty much as Tiennet did poor Josefs per- 
formance on the cornemuse in Maitres Sonneurs.^^ 

"Ah, you have read that far, have you ?" 

Just then Octave approached and presented Wolfmaister, 
more from the desire to rid himself of a bore than to give 
pleasure to any one of us. Wolfmaister was a tall, slender 
man, with small, sharp gray eyes, and straight, dark hair, 
which he wore d la Liszt; he had a shrill high voice, and a 
manner of expressing himself that denoted settled opinions 
and a great desire to be considered perfectly rational and 
free from nonsense. We talked of the interesting young 
artists we had just-ieard ; they were friends of his. The 
father was preparing them both for public exhibition. 

" The eldest looks already as if she suffered from too close 
application," I said. 

" Yes," he replied, " her father spoke of it to me to-night ; 
he intends resting her as much as possible, which she can 
scarcely spare the time to do, as she is not half so quick as 
her sister, although very clever." 
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" Pity her father should make a violoncellist of her. Does 
she like her profession ?" 

" Not very much ; but you see it looks better ; it will pro- 
duce a finer effect, the two sisters playing together." 

" Poor child I has she a mother ?" 

" No, their mother died many years ago. " 

The curtain just then rose, and the little violinist played 
for a solo a passage from Euryanthe, and made her violin 
sound like a woman's voice, full of deep feeling, at once pas- 
sionate and chaste. Her management of the harmonics 
gave a delicious sound, crystalline and fairy -like, carrying 
my imagination off into that supernatural world of which 
Weber is the high-priest and ruler. The elder one sat near 
the piano, a little in the background, and while her sister 
drew out her beautiful music, she sat listening with a sad, 
wearied, hopeless look. How my heart yearned toward her, 
and I longed to take the poor child in my arms and be a 
mother to her I — she needed tender nursing and loving care. 

Some four or five years after I heard this same young vio- 
linist, Michela Casini, at the San Carlo, in Naples. The 
whole musical world were in ecstasies with her great genius 
and her fine execution on this instrument, so rarely seen in 
the hands of a woman. I looked in vain for the poor suffer- 
ing sister ; a celebrated violoncellist supplied her place, and 
was proud to accompany Michela. I met her afterwards at a 
soiree at Mercadante's, and made her acquaintance. After I 
was sufficiently intimate I inquired about the elder sister, and 
heard that she had died about two years after I had first 
listened to them at Institution Eperveil ; the disease of the 
spine just showing itself then had increased, and God had 
mercifully relieved her of her painful life-burden. Michela 
Casini has led a spotless life in her dangerous position of 
successful and flattered woman-artist. I often think, fanci- 
fully perhaps, that her sister's spirit ha^een allowed to float 
around and protect her from the \,em^\,«Ai\ci\i'^ ^xixxovisv^iM^^^ 
ber; for the memory of this sislet la a\x^«^\«^^>(XiW^5^*vs^ 
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her, and her calm resigned sorrow for her death gives depth 
and feeling to her music. 

But I have wandered far away from the concert at Institu- 
tion Eperveil. After this exquisite solo of Michela,.we had 
an animated conversation on a variety of subjects. Octave 
con(}escended to be amusing and kept our little circle in con- 
vulsions of laughter. He told us a droll story of Berlioz. 
Some one had said that the author of the Symphony of 
Harold would not dare to attack realism in music, for in 
that symphony he had imitated the boiling of lentils or hari- 
cots in a. porridge pot. Instead of getting angry at such an 
absurd charge, as many sensitive artists would, he very coolly 
replied, — 

" My musical critic has made a great mistake, but I have 
a soul sufficiently large to pardon him, as I know it is neces- 
sary to be a musician by profession to understand such beau- 
ties as are so flagrantly misunderstood by him. My critical 
amateur's ear should have more experience before he pre- 
sumes upon describing such delicate expressions. The sound 
alluded to in the Symphony of Harold is not the boiling of 
lentils or haricots, but the boiling of a porridge pot of — beans I 
My critic has mistaken the vegetable entirely, and it is a 
grave mistake. Just think for an instant. Beans I The 
doctrine of Pythagoras I See the concatenation of sugges- 
tions. Words fail me to express all that can be conjured up 
by the classical imagination. I have put him on the scent 
now by this disclosure. I have opened up a world of ideas 
to him. I do not a^k for gratitude, but leave my brother 
amateur-critic to his meditations." 

It would be in vain to attempt to describe Octave's inimi- 
table manner of giving this story. Every gesture, every 
inflection of the voice was filled with that delicate bitter 
humor of the Parisian, which is like some pungent scent, as 
biting as it is volatile. Some of the elder students who were 
his proieges gathered eagerly around us, and a small mi- 
noritf, not of the elect, tried not to Wat^xi vvi\)[v^\i^O«.^xQ\i.\t^\ 
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but he received a full share of applause, which was very 
grateful to him, for he had that morbid desire for approba- 
tion which Jefferson calls "a canine love of praise." While 
we were enjoying his good humor, word came that the elder 
Casini had been taken very ill, and that the trio they had 
intei^ded to play would have to be given up. 

"Casini wanted Michela to play another solo, but she 
refused with a show of temper I should not like to see a 
daughter of mine display," said Wolfmaister, shrugging his 
shoulders. " Strange, that elder one is mortally afraid of 
her father, while this little termagant rules him like a 
tyrant." 

" I am glad to hear it," I replied. "That selfish, calcu- 
lating-looking man needs something like that to keep him 
in order. He will kill that eldest girl I" 

" Oh," said Wolfmaister, "you are allowing your preju- 
dices to exaggerate the matter. Casini is only a thrifty 
father, with a commendable deal of forethought for his chil- 
dren. He wishes to give her a lucrative profession ; it is 
not his fault that she is sickly. How many are there who 
would leave her to earn her living as she best could at seam- 
stress work or the like." 

"And I have no doubt he would," I answered, "if he could 
make as much fame and fortune by it." 

Wolfmaister shrugged his shoulders and walked off, while 
Marie gave me an approving nod. Soon aftep he ascended 
the platform and played a solo on the piano in the place of 
the Trio manqui. It was a senate of Hummel, as clear and 
liquid as a mountain spring ; but it suggested no thought, no 
idea for the imagination to dwell on or develop; indeed 
it was nothing but fine musical versification. After he left 
the piano and joined us, I complimented him on his touch, 
rapidity, and clearness of execution. 

"Your trill is exquisite, it has all the boMement dugozier 
of a bird's warble." 

He looked iznmensely graU&ed, oviSl WveXfc^ 'vJwi ^gxssssaR^. 
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ends of his black mastache with an amusing air of gratified 
self-conceit as he said, — 

'' Hammel I place among the first masters of the piano. 
If I have any merit as an executant, I owe it to my close 
study of his works. There is a limpidity, a clearness of tone 
obtained by studying Hummel, which no other master g^ves." 

Marie yawned impatiently, and looked entreatingly at me 
to answer him. 

" You mean," I said, "that his works are useful for study 
of execution, not for any benefit that one can obtain in the 
way of expressing musical thought, certainly. To be sure, I 
am not an instrumentalist ; the little I do in the way of music 
is with my voice, and therefore I should not depend on my 
fancy and liking as correct instrumental taste, yet I must 
confess HummePs works do not satisfy me." 

''Oh," replied Wolfmaister, in that civil overbearing tone 
so many men use when discussing with a woman,' ''that is 
because you are not sufficiently acqifktinted with his works. 
His rondo in La, par exempUj and indeed the majority of his 
musical compositions, are of the purest and highest style." 

Wolfmaister looked profound and learned as he enunciated 
this settled opinion as a fixed fact, and I remained silent, as 
I always do when put down by a noun of the masculine 
gender. Had he been an intelligent woman I should have 
given my reasons for my difference of opinion, certain of 
being allowed to express myself calmly and clearly without 
any assumption of superior knowledge on her part to silence 
me ; and even if we continued to differ, we would do so with 
mutual courtesy and respect for each other's right to have a 
different opinion. But with very few men can women argue ; 
the man grows imperious, the woman resentful, and the con- 
versation is apt to end a little too volcanic in its temperature 
for peace-loving dispositions. 

A little while after Marie came to me and said, " I am 
going to play, ^^ 
''What?'' I asked. 
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"I shall not tell you. I shall leave you to be my Bru- 
lette." 

The permission to read some of Madame Sand's works 
had been given by her liberal-minded, indulgent father, with 
the responsibility placed on me of selecting them for her, a 
responsibility I was quite willing to take ; and the first ones 
I had given her were "Maitres Sonneurs" and "Lettrej 
d'un Yoyageur," which two had made a strong impression 
on her ; she was constantly repeating some striking artistic 
description or some concise artistic definition. From her. 
last words I supposed she was about to play one of her own 
compositions or arrangements, which she was just in that 
transition state to throw out freely ; she had mastered the 
difficulties of fovjh, — the mysteries of counterpoint, which are 
like feet, accent, and grammatical rhythm to the poet, — and 
her fresh young imagination, thus untrammeled, was eager 
to use its wings. The characteristics of Marie's compo- 
sitions at that time were a very lively feeling for certain 
beauties ; au accent of grandeur and melancholy ran like a 
burning lava stream through all her chords and resolutions ; 
there might have been observed a little too free a use of diffi- 
cult modulations, strange combinations of distant intervals, 
which arose from a natural exultation she felt at the power 
she had obtained by mastering so difficult a study as har- 
mony; but her taste, if it was not always free from the ex- 
aggeration of mere technical difficulties, was never common ; 
and in her arrangements of the themes from other authors 
she displayed a skill which was very clever, of taking to her- 
self the motifs that she was developing, marking them with 
her own personal seal, as it were, giving them an originality 
and making of them veritable creations. 

This etude or sketch which she played was full of gran- 
deur; but the thought was imperfectly developed and the 
execution inexact. The idea she desired to express was evi- 
dently beyond her powers ; it was an cbaucKe ol ^oxcl^tv^^q;^ 
of her spirit; as she advanced in it 1 taucv^A. tisv^X SX.^^^**^^ 
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memory of some of those dreams we have at certain seasons, 
when it seems as if the spirit had been emancipated by sleep 
from its mortal part and able to soar off into a pnrer element. 
But in sketching from memory, in endeavoring to give her 
recollection to mortal ears, it was evident that her own mental 
and mortal nature had interfered. One felt as if, at the 
period of composition, her whole being had been influenced 
by the preoccupation of some sad thought, like a remem- 
brance or anticipation of trouble. The impression it pro- 
duced on me was Mchirarde, though the whole piece was 
vague and disjointed ; it affected me deeply because I was 
beginning to understand the girl's character, and learning to 
love as well as admire her. But the composition naturally 
fell lifeless on the ears of her audience ; with the sensitive- 
ness of a true artist she felt this, and rose from the piano 
wearied and dispirited, looking as gray as a moth in her 
ashen paleness. 

" See if I deserve the name of your Brulette," I asked, 
taking her little cold hand affectionately. "Your piece was 
un reve, was it not ? With visions and fancies far beyond 
rude, dull mortal comprehensions." 

Her eyes grew bright, and the pupils of them dilated in a 
manner peculiar to her when she felt deeply touched. 

" Yes, you are my Brulette ; God bless you 1" she said, 
pressing my hand. " You are right ; it is un reve suggested 
by that passage in ' Lettres d'un Voyageur,' where Madame 
Saud speaks of being visited in her dreams by unknown 
friends who, while she is seated on a sandy shore, alone and 
sad, come to her in a gay bark and invite her to join them, 
saying, * Why have you tarried ? we have waited so long for 
you.' She goes with them, and they float off to an unknown 
land, a land of enchantment, where all is brilliant and gay 
— the flowers unfading, the odors ever fresh, fountains whose 
perfumed sparkling waters fall into silver basins; blue roses 
bloom in rare China, vases ; from the loi\g vistas of trees open 
enchantiog perspectives; the groxiadVa eoNet^^m\3cL^\s\fi»sar 
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like yelvet, on which they dance nnshod ; the men and women 
are yonng and beantifal, crowned with flowers, their rich 
hair floating ; they hold in their hands goblets and harps of 
strange forms ; theij songs and their voices are not of this 
world ; their emotions are holy, pure loves ; and they feel a 
happiness also unknown to poor mortals." 

While she was repeating this to me in an earnest, low tone, 
Wolfmaister came up to take leave and to present his wife, 
a sweet, gentle little Suisse woman, whose unaffected, naive 
manners pleased me exceedingly. 

**Ah, Marie," he said, "the composer of your r^e, whose 
' name you will not tell me, is one of those incomprehensible 
SBsthetical composers so plenty ndw-a-days, who take un- 
formed, crude, vague imaginings for thought, and exaggera- 
tions of sotto voce for an expression of deep feeling. You 
had better keep clear of all such eccentric productions, and 
get your style and taste firmly based on solid models. Study 
Hummel more, mon ^l^ve," 

Marie winced, but said nothing. After he left, she burst 
out with "Wolfmaister is right ; it is a crude, vague thing : 
I know it as well as any one can tell me," and a hot tear 
of bitter mortification rolled down her cheek. "I do not 
satisfy myself," she continued. " Oh, Fanny Fauvette ! it is 
in me, and surely the power of expression will be given me 
some day." 

I laughed at her for taking his rough criticisms so much 
to heart, and encouraged her by telling her all the pleasant 
thoughts I felt about her and her genius. 

" Hush 1" she said, kissing me on either cheek affection- 
ately ; " you must not flatter me so, or I shall never do any- 
thing but grow conceited." 

" I do not believe that," I answered ; " the good opinion 
of those we love is an incitement. We have enough dis- 
paragement from the envious or indifferent ; enough discour- 
agement and misgivings in our owu ^ife«t^ \.q ^^^\^'«e>» x«»\ 
we have notbing to hold us up an4 a^ux m^ atL\yoN»>^^ «nisk- 
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tion to attain to not only oar own standard, bnt to that which 
the faith of those who love ns indulgently has made for 
us." 

We were interrupted, and I went to bid adieu to Madame 
Eperreil and thank her in the prettiest words I could find 
for the pleasure of the evening. She gave me earnest and 
gracious invitations to visit her frequently and sociably, and 
after a multitude of courtesies — as Octave said with playful 
malice, like two ladies of olden times preparing to dance a 
minuet d la cour — we parted ; I joined the Bouvreuils and 
Merles, and we left Institution EperveiL 
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CHAPTER X. 



LES CRETES. 



The autumn wealher had opened so finely that it tempted 
me out almost daily. My gipsy way of enjoying open-air 
life caused some surprise and amusemeut to my Peilz friends. 
They were accustomed to making long excursions, taking 
long mountain walks for some particulq,r purpose, such as to 
see a fine extended view, or to visit some remarkable water- 
fall or little mountain lake ; expeditions where the fatigue 
always counterbalanced the pleasure, to one who had so little 
physical strength as I had to spare. But they had not the 
pleasant habit of taking baskets of books and work and 
spending the whole day in some woody nook, where they 
could read, and talk, and sew, to the sweet accompaniment of 
the wind rushing through the trees, and the rash and plash 
of the waters of mountain streams. 

Tante Octavie said it might do well enough for people 
who had plenty of time, and a dozen coaches and valets to 
transport their luggage and wait on them, while they did 
nothing but lounge about in picturesque costumes ; but so far 
as the performance of any real work or study was concerned, 
the four walls of a house made the best place for its accom- 
plishment. I do not know whether it was the announcing 
of this opinion of the family oracle which influenced Madame 
Bouvreuil and Helfene, or whether it was that they really did 
not like such excursions ; for while they good humoredly en- 
deavored to understand the pleasure it gave me, they never 
joined me, except once in awhile, w\ieiifti«;j n^oxM ^o^caNs^*^^ 
after part of the day to meet me and aeeom^^^^l "o^^ ^xi"^ 

10 
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walk home, and confined their sympathy to the preparation 
of nice dinner baskets — a sympathy, however, which was not 
without its value, and which I fully appreciated when at mid- 
day my appetite would be finely sharpened by fresh air ; but 
at the same time I should have liked also to have had their 
society. Marie and Tante Cecile, however, took to these 
" days in the woods " immediately, especially the latter, who, 
whenever she could arrange the home department in a man- 
ner to work well without her, joined me, and always urged 
Marie to do so when she could not. 

"I remember with so much pleasure," she said one even- 
ing, " some years of my girlhood which were spent with an 
uncle who lived in the North of Germany. He owned a 
handsome estate in the country, on which were all the agree- 
able accessories of a forest, with moss-covered walks, and 
banks, waterfalls, hills, and dales, and even a pretty little 
glassy lake. There was a large family of cousins, a bright 
intelligent set, all dead now," and the old lady sighed gently. 
"Well, these days in the woods remind me of those pleasant 
times of my youth. During all the favorable months of the 
year my uncle and his family lived in the open air — that is, 
all the waking hours of the day. We sang, danced, read, 
talked, and even took our meals in this charming silvan 
place. My uncle and his children were all passionate lovers 
of the drama, especially of the works of the great English 
dramatist Shakspeare, and they often acted those of his 
plays which suited their forest glades. We used to act 
^Midsummer Night ^s Dream,' 'As you like it,' 'Two Gentle- 
men of Yerona,' and 'Love's Labor Lost,' with great glee, 
under the old trees." 

"Your way of visiting the woods, however," I replied, 

" was in the way Madame Eperveil condescends to approve 

of, 'with plenty of valets,' etc.; but I am content to enjoy 

the woods more humbly and without so much luxury." 

'^And enjoy it quite as m\ic\i," B\i^ xe^om^d, " and proba- 

^JjT more than if you had a liaVi doi^^xi W^^tva^ ^^'^Xa^ W. 
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witli great wealth are apt to come conyentionalisms, and 
they mar all natural pleasures. No, I think you and Marie 
enjoy your woodland sojournings, and will recall them in 
after years with as much pleasure as I do the more luxurious 
memory of my youth. I have no doubt, conventionalisms 
often spoiled the enjoyment of my uncle and cousins; but I 
was too young to recognize such artificial constraints, and at 
that happy age when one sees only the brightest and easiest 
side of a pleasure." 

I had gone around to the chateau to tell them of a sweet 
day I had spent at Les Cretes alone, the day before, and also 
to urge them to go with me the following day to the same 
place. While we were talking, Octave and a student from 
the institution, a young Englishman named Gardner, who 
played on the violoncello tolerably well, came in. They had 
brought their instruments, and wished to practice with Marie 
some trios. They took up the grand trio of Fesca, that 
brilliant production of that remarkable, wayward genius, and 
I sat listening, with my heart full of memories, which this 
trio summoned up as if by magical power. Octave played 
the violin very well ; his tone was clear and just, not tender, 
but full of diablerie f which characteristic told well in the 
Fesca music ; he gave it just that cutting, sarcastic expres- 
sion it needed. A wild, merry, careless imp seemed to sit 
astride the bridge when his bow played across the strings, 
and sang out with fearless, mad glee the reckless melody of 
the composer, whose works seemed to repeat his own life- 
faith, which was like that of Marshal Saxe : " La vie est un 
songey le mien a He courts mais il a ete heau,^^ 

Alter hearing them play twice over this beautiful trio, I 
asked Octave to sing, and he selected Don Giovanni, out of 
which, with Gardner's help, who had a pretty good basso 
voice, we sang the exquisite trio. Ah taci ingiusto core. 
Then Octave sang La ci darem la mano with me, and then 
alone II mio tesoro. His voice Nvaa «i. ^^mQ\is»\i^^'^^^> 
very mellow and flexible. He saiig m>i\i «• ^^viX» ^^"^iv. ^ 
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expression, and sometimes it even sounded like deep feeling. 
After the singing, we got into a long talk over the mnsic of 
Don Giovanni, or rather Octave did the talking and we the 
listening. It arose from my saying that when Beethoven 
was asked which one of Mozart's operas he preferred, with- 
out hesitation he pronounced H Flaulo Magico his chef- 
d^ceuvre. 

"I should suppose," said Octave, sneeringly, "that would 
have been the opinion of a man who wrote a symphony, put 
words to it, and then wished to have it called an opera." 

"Not a word against Fidelio, heretic 1" cried Marie. 

" Not unless you persist in calling it an opera, which it is 
not. However, do not let us get on that never-ending Beet- 
hoven argument. Don Giovanni, Mademoiselle Fauvette, 
is the greatest opera, indeed the only opera of that epoch." 

We did not pretend to dispute with him, for we all loved 
to listen to him in his eloquent moods, and the music had 
just excited him enough to make him superb. He walked 
up and down the chateau salon, and discoursed on the Mo- 
zart tMme until near midnight, his graceful form shown to 
every advantage by his animated motions, the eloquent action 
of his beautiful hand, and the expression of his sparkling, 
handsome face, with the brilliant eyes and luxuriant dark 
hair floating picturesquely over his temples. I could not 
pretend to give even a slight idea of his eloquence, for it was 
like that of the improvisatore, as evanescent as the rainbow 
on the fast, rushing ocean wave. 

He illustrated his subject by singing dififerent passages of 
the opera to Marie's fine accompaniment, and threw in every 
variety of expression as it was needed ; there was the lub- 
berly Masetto, and the roguish Leporello ; the sighing, sad 
Don Ottavio, and the elegant rascal Don Giovanni. Then 
he made Marie and Gardner help him in the scene in the 
cemetery, where Don Giovanni gives the defiant invitation 
to the statue of the Commendatore. First, he brought up 
before us by rapid; vivid woTd-sketeVvm^a, \Xi^ %.^^^^\^\l<c^ ^\ 
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the graveyard, the dark gusty night, and the remorseful 
wind moaning through the trees. When he sang the bold 
bravado of the murderer to the stone effigy placed over the 
grave of his victim, — 

"Parlate! se potete: Verete a cena? Verete a cena?" 

and the reply of the Commendatore, ''Si 1" came out in the 
solemn note of the piano, — ^that strange mi major, which 
makes just in that passage such a peculiarly ghastly sound, — 
it made us all shudder; and the powerful effect produced 
was heightened by Octave hissing out, in snake-like tones, 
the mad, reckless, even devilish rejoinder, — 

** Bizarra h in ver la scena, verra il buon veccliio a cena, 
A preparar la andiamo, partiamo via di qua/' 

At last we bade good night, and separated ; Marie agree- 
ing to go with me next day to Les Cretes, Tante Cecile, 
with real sorrow, regretting her inability to accompany us. 

According to agreement, Dora, Beau, and I were ready 
de bonne heure. Marie did not keep us long waiting, and 
before eight o'clock we were en route for Les Cretes. It 
was a delicious autumn day. The grapes were hanging in 
rich golden clusters on the vines, the hay lay in fragrant 
heaps on the little fields, the nuts and fruit were weighing 
the tree branches down to the grassy earth, and everywhere 
the ground was covered with the delicate lilac-colored au- 
tumn crocus. The ivy and moss crept over every old wall 
and chestnut trunk, and their various shades of vivid green 
mingled harmoniously with the purple flowers and young 
red leaves of the bindweeds, while tufts of delicate fern 
peeped out here and there. 

While Dora was arranging our books and shawls behind 
the little western hill of Les Cretes, where we might sit 
sheltered effectually from the sight of otlveT ^^d^%\x\wv.^\^S^^'^ 
to this lovely spot, Marie and I clambei^^ \3l^ «cA. ^q^\^*^^ 

10* 
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banks, stood on the edge of the woody hill overhanging the 
terraced vineyards which led down to the lake road, and 
admired for the thousandth time the beaatiful shore of our 
lovely Lake of the Desert. There lay Clarens and Yernet, 
basking in the morning sun ; and Yeytaux and Montreux, 
nestling behind the mountains, seemed scarcely awakened. 
Numberless little boats stood perched on the glassy bosom 
of the lake, looking just ready to flap their sail wings and 
soar aloft, like some huge Grebe, into the clouds. The sur- 
face of the lake was like a polished steel mirror, showing 
different shades of light, but not one ripple that could give 
a sign of its being water. A steamer passed, cutting swiftly 
through the blue glassy mass ; it made a path for itself, and 
threw up, instead of spray or feathery foam, hard sparkling 
balls, which fell on the surface of the lake like hailstones, 
shivering into numberless smaller balls, which rebounded off 
and disappeared as if touching some hard icy substance; 
and behind the steamer the path seemed to close instantly, 
leaving only a line of a little lighter shade to mark the 
track of the boat ; it looked tempting and made one long 
to walk on it. 

"Now Kinnaird Graham," said Marie, "would give us 
scientific, philosophical reasons for that appearance of the 
lake, — atmospheric pressure, and all that, — but I like to for- 
get ^11 sensible reasons for it, and would rather imagine it to 
be some strange mysterious power that weighs over it at 
early morn, noonday, and sunset." 

" You would have a morning, noonday, and evening demon 
then, Marie ?" I asked, with a laugh. 

"As many as you please, Fanny, if you will only take some 
of the material out of life and give it a little more fancy. 
Do you remember what Topffer said, when he visited the 
Intermittent Fountain, on his Promenade au Orande 
ChartreuseV^ 

I did not, and Marie repeated this fine passage: — 

"It belongs to the learned to seek out and tell the cause 
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of this phenomenon ; for my part, I do not wish to know it; 
with the ignorant who visit this spring, or, still better, with 
the poets who contemplate it, I love better to drink of its 
bright waters than sound them. It is still a question to be 
decidec}, if science and poesy are two sisters who can live in 
good friendship under the same roof — ^the one dreamy, with 
distaff in her hand; the other, restless, active, and inces- 
santly occupied with weighing, pounding, and filtering ; or 
if they are to be two irreconcilable enemies, one striving to 
stifle the other, or at least chase her from the dwelling. So 
long as science remained as she was in antiquity, — ^religious, 
conjectural, and contemplative, — she was poesy itself; and 
instead of the two sisters who now-a-days have so much dif- 
ficulty in agreeing, there were then nine who lived peaceably 
united under the shades of Helicon, where they related to 
each other a fine verse, as well as the marvels of the firma- 
ment, the enchanting loveliness of the earth, the eloquence 
of passion, and the secrets of human destiny. But now-a- 
days, science, distrustful of belief, hostile to everything which 
cannot be verified by sensation, sets herself up as a supreme 
dictator; she has become the study of mere matter. De- 
spoiled as much as possible of her sumptuous appearance, 
of her numberless graces, all the beneficent attributes with 
which the Creator ornamented her, each step of her progress 
causes a stone to fall in the crumbling edifice of poesy, and 
each one of her lights destroys, it is true, on all sides, every 
mystery ; but it is a fire which, while it illuminates, devours I" 

Then we talked of music; and, naturally, of Octave's 
playing, and singing, and eloquent talking. 

" What a bewitching, captivating diablerie he threw into 
that allegro of Fescal" I said; "and how his superb eyes 
glowed 1 Then, when he sang La ci darem la mano with me, 
I thought, very charitably, of the naughty little Zerlina's 
dubious flirting, as I listened to his seductive voice. He was 
the veritable Don Giovanni for the nonce." 

Marie stood half leaning, half swinging against an old 
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chestnut-tree, which, growing very crooked, hung over the 
upper vineyard ; and she seemed lost in deep reverie as she 
looked down on the brilliant mirror of the lake. I almost 
doubted if she heard my praises of Octave. 

"It is very sad I" she said slowly ; then paused. 

" What is sad ?" I asked. 

She looked up sharply at me, as if suddenly becoming 
conscious of my presence, and her large brown eyes dilated 
as do those of a bird. She continued : — 

** Music, you must admit, Fanny, is to a great extent a 
matter of sense. I grow more and more convinced daily 
that the execution of this art, which seems to have so much 
that is divine in it, is not elevating in its influence over every 
one." 

I wanted to combat her opinion, but I felt sure she was 
only thinking aloud, like the professor, and working the sub- 
ject around in her mind in order to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion. After a little silence, she resumed : — 

" You find that great composers are always better in their 
lives than great executants ; these last have to give mortal 
sound to the voluptuous expression, the tender rise and fall 
of the sweet sighing sounds, or the bursts of passion which 
the composer imagines. I may be wrong, mon amie, I have 
so little knowledge of the outdoor world; but indeed it 
seems to me that the artist-executant, to give to the vibrat- 
ing throbbing tone-feeling, mortal life, must be filled with 
sensuousness." 

"Thank you for that word," I said, with a laugh and a 
long breath of relieved mock anxiety, "and for no worse 
one. I have been waiting to see what you would arrive at 
Pray go on, for you are not quite clear yet." 

" Oh 1" she answered quickly, "you could not have thought 

I meant sensuality, for that would chill and vulgarize all 

expression ; but the artist- executant must have his feelings 

correspond with the music he wishes to express ; the myste- 

rloas throbbing that beats in C\iop\u, par exempXe, w.'^'iSk 
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tamaltaous ocean of feeling we find in Beethoven, where the 
poor haman bark toils along, struggling against a head- wind 
and a fierce, contrary surging current ; or the hot lava-tide 
of love, passion, and mortal appetite, coursing through 
Eesca. And this is sad, this curse of mortality resting on 
music-utterance in this life, for the artist-executant is but 
mortal ; and being in this dangerous state that only an angel 
could bear, he may sway and fall." 

I did not contend directly with her, as I would have done 
with another situated differently, for I knew she was think- 
ing of Octave, and of the various temptations that she 
tried to fancy his many gifts of mind and person exposed 
him to. I wanted to cite numberless instances where as rare 
gifts had been allied to purity of character, — artist-execu- 
tants I had known whose lives were as spotless as their 
genius was sparkling, — and to tell her that what was faulty 
in Octave did not arise from that which was beautiful in him, 
but from that which was unlovely : from his selfishness, his 
indolence, and his "canine love" of that which gave him 
unlicensed gratification in every desire. I could not tell her 
all this. I felt that her mind must work it out itself. I had 
faith in her. I knew that love might blind her for awhile, 
but that the true knowledge was in her and would clear 
away all mists of infatuation. 

I turned the conversation on the difierent styles of execn> 
tion of various pianists we had heard in public, and the 
effect or influence they had produced on us ; this led her to 
say: — 

" I heard during two different visits to Vienna those great 
artists, T. and L. One, you know, is said to be material 
and calculating, the other just the reverse. Let me tell you 
the effect produced on me by each. I heard T. first. After 
hearing him, I returned home cold, dry, and hard, but very 
industrious. I attacked Bach for the first time effectually. 
T.'s playing is the perfection of oiift kmfli ol ^^L^t^i^^v^'^N'^^*^ 
of feeling, bowever. It is, as De Ijaxi^ «i«b^^\ '^^s^a ^vfSi%^ 
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a man of the world ; it is this which exclades all idea of 
poesy attaching itself to his music' I felt that something 
was wanting ; it soanded like ice-rain on a plate of steel. 
He seemed resolate and business-like in his art, as if he made 
of it what other men make of their buying and selling — a 
trade. He did me this good, however : I studied hard for 
months; no fire, no poet heat, to be sure, but at the same 
time no poet languor. My touch grew exact, and my tone 
clear and crisp, for I was always thinking of that ice-rain. 
Again I went to Vienna, and heard L. Oh, Fanny, what 
an awakening to my whole nature did his music cause I it 
was the ice-rain still, but the steel plate was burning, seeth- 
ing hot. Do not laugh at me when I tell you that every 
piece was delicious agony. He seemed the poet of the in- 
strument, an inspired rhapsodist ; and everything he played 
appeared as if it sprang from his brain and the instrument, 
created in its perfect loveliness at one and the same moment. 
One night he played one of his own Hungarian marches. 
What fire, what archangel life I And at the close, when the 
applause was deafening, he returned to the platform and 
resumed his seat at the piano. The room was silent in an 
instant; he sat as if unconscious of the presence of the 
audience, and gazed for a moment or so up, just as he looks 
in that picture there of the 'Matinee at L.'s;' the same 
inspired, youthful expression ; then there came pouring out 
that largo of Beethoven, in the sonate Re minor. Opus., 29. 
What unearthly strength he displayed 1 it roared like the 
dash of the waves of our beautiful lake in a storm, when the 
waters seem to rush madly up as if to avoid the cold Rhone 
torrent ; the recitative passage made a solemn pause, to tell 
all its woes ; in vain, the stern necessity rolled on and it was 
like the cold, icy flood penetrating to the quivering heart- 
core of the poor lake, while there thundered out the rushing 
turmoil of nature, the roar of the wind, the tossing of the 
forest tree-tops, the muffled tramp of a. distant avalanche 
hurrying down a ravine, all sweeping ou Vdl >i)afe \«t3kSiSR^\ 
^ombinationa of chords ! I leaned my \ie«id wi xbi V^sAa, 
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and wept. That night I coold not sleep ; I tossed to and 
fro in troabledy inexplicable pain. I retorned home a few 
days after. No Bach, no study for me after that revelation ; 
or, at least, not what Wolfmaister would call study. I just 
rambled over the keys of the piano in a reverie, sometimes 
exquisite, sometimes painful. About that time Chopin's 
music first fell into my hands, and it was like a new world to 
me— a world lighted with rays more brilliant and more divine 
than any earthly light. I lived and breathed only in his 
compositions, and for the first time I felt born within me the 
desire to be a poet. For, O, Fanny Fauvette, it is sad to be 
only the artist-executant, not the composer, the creator 1" 

Dora came just then to tell us that our little woody nook 
was ready for us, and we established ourselves there for the 
rest of the day. On one side we could look down the bank, 
and through the branches see a little bit of the lake, and on 
the other side gaze out through the leaves of the old chest- 
nut-trees on Dent de Jam an, whose tower-like peak lay gray 
and clear against the blue sky. We had brought with us 
books and sewing, and by turns read to each other ; then 
talked pleasant nonsense and compared our embroidery, or 
leaned back lazily against the trees and watched the clouds 
winding around the mountains, and listened to the fall of the 
nuts, and repeated snatches of poetry. One little poem of 
Bryant, the "Death of the Flowers," pleased us both so 
much that we repeated again and again together this verse, 
as we would have lingered over a fresh little idyl that 
breathed of forests and mountain rills : — 

''And now, when comes the calm mild day, as still such days will 
come, 
To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter home; 
When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all the trees are 

still, 
And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill, 
The south wind searches for the flowers whoa^ ft«.^twiQ^ \a.^<^ b^ 

bore, 
And aigbs to find them in the wood and \):r l\i^ ^Vx^wxi x^^ mw^^'' 



an 
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Kear sanset oar two qniet lovers and Octave made their 
appearance on the bank above as. Bean and Octave had a 
fine romp, while Hel^ne and Kinnaird talked to as ; then they 
strayed aroand the hill oat on the bank, to watch the sanset 
and be alone. Beaa and Octave by this time were weary, 
and the dog came panting to rest beside me, while Octave 
threw himself on the gronnd in a gracefnl position. 

"Well, woodland nymphs," he said, "what have yoa been 
at to-day ? Marie Merle, yoa and Mademoiselle Fanvette 
are playing pretend that yoa are like ladies of old — Ange- 
linas, without your Rolands. Bat it will not do ; yoa are 
too artificial, with all your make-believe love for romance 
and nature ; your tableaux vivants en plein air are always 
Watteauish. Now look at that shawl 1 Mademoiselle just 
hitched it up there on purpose, because she knew it would 
look picturesque." 

And he pointed up, with a malicious laugh, to an old red 
French cashmere shawl which always accompanied us in our 
rambles, to be used as a bed for Bean or a temporary screen 
from sun or air, just as the need required, and which Dora 
had hung up on the branches of the tree to keep the sun off. 
I looked up and saw that the shawl did really produce a 
capital effect, and that, unconsciously, the whole grouping of 
our arrangements made a beautiful little picture ; so I ad- 
mitted his charge, saying that we must have succeeded, as 
the effect had struck him so forcibly. 

"You are very cunning. Mademoiselle Fanvette," he said, 
with saucy playfulness. 

"The only weapon of the weak, Mr. Octave." 

He yawned, criticised the grouping of our tableau, then 
dragged out the dinner basket, (to Beau's excessive delight,) 
in order to discover what gourmandes we had been, and 
made a great rejoicing over the wine bottle. 

"Empty, by Jove I" he cried. "Pardon, Mademoiselle," 
Ae added, with mock courtesy. 
After exhausting his raiWery on \i\i«A. ^QivaX.,\i^ ^Tajnv\afe\ 
r embroidery. 
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"Mademoiselle," he said, ''has worked laborionsly over 
one little leaf; it woald take a microscope to see the stitches, 
and there is no beauty in it, after all her labor. Marie has 
galloped — or ^'basted,^^ I believe you ladies call it — one whole 
comer of her handkerchief, making all sorts of tipsy roses 
and dropsical buds ; and, by the gods I here are books ; and 
music, too, as I livel 'Don Giovanni,' 'Festin de Pierre,' 
'Memoires de Lorenzo da Ponte,' 'Oubilischeff,' etc., etc. 
Upon my word, ladies, your inquiries to-day have been not 
only profound, but on a decidedly fast subject; as rapid, 
mademoiselle, as your American trotting gait. Rather deep 
water for you women. Ha, ha 1 funny to be sure, to see 
such gentle innocents peeping curiously into what you cannot 
understand; better let it alone." 

Marie Merle grew pettish and biting ; he rallied on, and 
the two quarreled, half in play half in earnest. 

"I should like to know," he said, after remaining silent 
awhile over Moli^re's ''Festin de Pierre," "I should like to 
know," he repeated, as if scarcely knowing what he was say- 
ing. He stopped, and continued reading. 

**IIh bien, Octave," asked Marie, impatiently, "what is it 
you would like to know ?" 

"Patience, mocking bird 1" he answered indifferently, with- 
out stopping his reading; then, after a short silence, he 
looked up quizzically, and said : " Now just tell me candidly, 
what do you two feminines, you babes in the woods, make 
out of that sad fellow, Don Giovanni ? Beg pardon, made- 
moiselle, I am sure you do not mind my nonsensical famili- 
arity in calling you, as well as my old friend Marie, such 
pretty names. " 

"Not at all," I answered, but I felt like a fool. 

Here was this clever man of the world, younger than I by 
some years, but very much older in all sorts of Satan knowl- 
edge, thrusting himself into our little temple of opinions, 
and fine feminine philosophy, and delvestl^ ^o^Kx^^ qI ^<y5X\sv^\ 
and Bach was the influence of Ma saTcaam,\Xi^^\MiQ^^^^^^'^ 

U 
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6parkliD*g, biting wit which hang aronnd him, that it crashed 
our little temple into nothingness. Yes, all the gracious 
pillars and delicate adornments faded and crambled away in 
the meanest and most cowardly manner. I knew that all 
our opinions about Don Juan would sound fade^ insipid, 
and crude to his ears, and instead of combating him as a 
courageous, bright-wilted woman would have done, I just 
defended myself with the weapons of the weak. 

"Come, mademoiselle," he continued, mercilessly, "you 
commence. What is your opinion of this terrible fellow, 
Don Juan ?"* 

"As Shakspeare says of the devil, Mr. Octave," I an- 
swered, "Moli6re has certainly made him a gentleman." 

I gained my point, and disarmed my opponent of his sneer- 
ing raillery, by turning his attention from us. 

"You are right," he said, and turning the leaves of the 
book quickly, he read aloud the last scenes in act third of 
Moli^re's " Festin de Pierre " with great grace and excellent 
expression ; those scenes so filled with chivalric courage, and 
which always make the reader of the play feel sad and deeply 
interested in the worthless hero. Octave's voice was very 
impressive, and when he reached that part in scene five, 
where the elder brother of Don Carlos enters and proves 
him to be Don Juan, and the detested seducer of their sister 
for whom they are searching, he threw such a full expression 
of manly courage into the reply — "Yes, I am Don Juan; 
and the advantage of number on my own side does not oblige 
me any longer to hide my name " — ^that it made our eyes 
kindle and cheeks flush as if the elegant rascal merited 
praise for mere animal courage, forgetting how sadly defi- 
cient he was in manly honor and truth. 

"By heavens I" cried Octave, after finishing the passage 
and throwing down the book so violently that he scared 
Beau into a fierce barking fit, "you are right, mademoi- 
selle; Don Juan was a gentleman I" 
We then talked of the dvffere^il T(iw^^t\w^% oil >i5oa& ^\ 
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story of Don Jaan ; and that carious but interesting book, 
" Memoires de Lorenzo da Ponte," lying beside me, led to a 
talk on the life of this eccentric genius. I happened to know 
something of this poet, who connected eras so far apart 
together — Metastasio, Mozart, and almost the present day 
— and interested Octave for a short while by recounting to 
him all my little ana. This Da Ponte succeeded Metastasio 
as court poet to the Emperor of Austria. It was in 1785 
that Mozart first met him at Vienna ; and the poet, under 
anything but pure or elevating influences, wrote for the great 
maestro the libretto of Don Giovanni, which is nearer in 
character to the English poet's material conception of Don 
Juan than the Frenchman's. Moliere's Don Juan is a reck- 
less, bad fellow, to be sure ; but his occasional misgivings 
show that there is a feeling of something better left in him : 
"One must think of repentance some time, Sganarelle." But 
Da Ponte 's is a heartless, unbelieving, scoffing demon, for 
whom there can be no hope; he never thinks or talks of- 
repentance. 

I did not tell all this to Octave. Oh, no I If I had, I 
should have provoked and lighted up all his fire of sarcasm 
and ridicule of my feminine inexperience. I confined myself 
to anecdotes of Da Ponte ; accounts of how his rival, the 
poet Casti, after the death of Joseph II., succeeded in hav- 
ing Da Ponte exiled from Vienna, in 1192;. but that, 
although he ousted him, he did not receive the laureatship ; 
it was given to Bertalli. Da Ponte emigrated to the United 
States in 1803, and lived many years in New York, leading 
a true poet's life of penury and obscurity. I made Octave 
laugh heartily over a story I had heard from an old friend 
who had been present when it occurred. 

In 1825, when Garcia visited New York with his daughter 
Malibran, Da Ponte went to see him. He introduced him- 
self by taking Garcia's hand, and saying, with pardonable 
pomposity, "I am Lorenzo da Ponl^, \,\i^ ^wJC^<^^ <^\ '"Css^a 
libretto of Don Gfiovanni, and tYie tt\ft\i^ ol "^c>Ti»xN»?^ 
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Oarcia made one bound, and, embracing the old poet, sang 
out in a loud, ringing voice, — 

**Fm ch*han dal tuio 
Calda la testa, 
Una gran festa 
Fa preparar.*' 

Da Ponte was so affected that he shed real tears of joy, 
and of sorrow too, it might be, poor old man I Times were 
sadly changed with him since the merry days when, as an 
emperor's favorite, a petted court poet, he had written that 
famous bacchanal, the very words of which seem dripping 
with the rich, golden grape-juice. Octave picked up the 
Memoires, and dropping the book in one of the deep pockets 
of his paletot, said, — 

"By your leave, mademoiselle," and sprang down the 
bank, singing 

"Fin oh'han dal vino" 

so clear and loud, that long after we had lost sight of his 
fine form, his rich voice came rising up on our ears, brilliant 
as the beaded bubbles on a fresh filled champagne goblet. 

The crimson sunset colored the Yaudois mountains with 
a golden violet hue, and the cloud-like mantle around Dent 
de Jaman was rich as the robes of a king in state. Marie 
had her arms clasped over a pendant branch of the old 
chestnut-tree, and was silently swaying to and fro. The 
red folds of the shawl fell gracefully around her, its 
richly colored palms giving an oriental effect as they lay 
gathered together under her arms ; the atmosphere seemed 
dissolving around her ; and as I lay leaning against a tree, 
with half-closed eyes, looking up at her as at some fine pic- 
ture, the golden and violet particles in the air seemed to 
mingle in the tresses of her rich brown hair and in the warm 
jbae of her cheeks and the thin red line of her trembling 
Jips, which were just then beatmg ttidt mo«\» ^^Qt\ii\i\ ^i;::^^^- 
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sion. Her large brown eyes were looking far, far off — ^far- 
ther even than those brilliant clouds ; her soul was growing, 
almost visibly, and surmounting its weaknesses. Had I 
been a younger and more inexperienced woman, I should 
have sought and obtained her confidence, for only the modest 
timidity of girlhood kept her from telling me all her strug- 
gles with her love. And had I possessed faith in that love, 
even one atom of hope that Octave would make her happy 
or that her own love could continue for him, I might have 
encouraged her confidence, little as I approve of confidences 
of such a sacred feeling ; but I had no faith in him nor in 
the love on either side ; I saw Marie growing above and 
beyond him daily. He and his like might sneer at such 
spiritual growth, but still it was none the less true ; so I sat 
in silence, apparently admiring the brilliant cloud changes, 
but in truth admiring and studying the development of the 
girl into the woman — ^the struggles of the young poet spirit 
to throw off all unworthy bonds, and feeling strong faith in 
the complete victory that would be gained after such a quiet 
but stem combat with Pandemian love. 

Hel^ne and her lover joined us, and we walked quietly 
home together, Marie carrying little tired Beau in her arms. 
Poor child 1 her heart filled with sad longings for earthly 
love, to which her spirit said sternly, No 1 and insensibly 
turning to the lowly little dog and pouring out her love 
yearnings on it. I could not help repeating aloud Mrs. 
Browning's sonnet to "Flush or Faunus;" and Marie gath- 
ered little Beau closer in her arms, as she murmured in a low 
voice, — 

** thanklDg the true Pa)t, 
Who, by low creatures, leads to heights of love." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

cong6 at institution epebyeil. 

It was a brilliant aatuma. October was as golden as the 
Inscions grapes on the vines. It is the enstom in most of 
the Swiss institutions of education to allow detachments of 
students to make pedestrian excursions in the mountains, 
during the summer and autumn months. Topffer's delightful 
"Voyages en Zigzag" give a graphic account of these 
promenades. Several excursions had been made by the 
students and tutors of Institution Eperveil during the vaca- 
tion ; but the autumn had opened, and continued so fine, 
that the boys grew quite restless from their desire to have 
one more course in the Alps before the winter set in. Ac- 
cordingly, one fine sunny Saturday in the first part of Oc- 
tober, a petition, signed by all the students, was presented 
to Madame Eperveil, asking for a few days conge. She 
graciously consented, and gave them all the following week, 
only stipulating that Monday should be the day of prepara- 
tion, and that they should return on the last day of the 
week, in order to have the following Sunday as a day of 
rest. 

Institution Eperveil became a scene of commotion. The 
following day the students could scarcely endure the re- 
straints imposed upon them by Madame EperveiPs prohibi- 
tion against employing the Sunday for any of the prepara- 
tions. Routes, however, were discussed, parties made up, 
and favorite tutors squabbled over, disturbing effectually the 
Sabbath peace and quiet. To Kinnaird Graham's lot had 
^Ilen a pleasant party of young men, eXiowVi V^^tl qx ^ ^^u^^w. 
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On Sunday he was talking about his good fortune in having 
been allowed by Madame Eperveil to head this little 
band. " Generally," he said, laughingly, " I have the most 
troublesome gargons given me, and the anxiety I feel causes 
me much more fatigue than pleasure, I assure you. There 
is but one element wanting to make this perfect," he added, 
with a playful gallantry rarely indulged in by him. 

"And that?" asked Madame Bouvreuil. 

" Two or three ladies," he answered, looking at Hel6ne. 

"Where do you go ?" I inquired. 

" To Chamouni ; and the route is so beautiful and easily 
accomplished that I am sure you would enjoy it." 

"I could not wish anything more pleasant," I cried; 
"and, indeed, I think you are very kind to ask me." 

"What can you possibly see at Chamouni, Graham, in 
three or four days ?" said Octave, who was lounging list- 
lessly over my balcony railings, and had been talking in a 
low voice to Marie on some subject which did not seem very 
agreeable to either of them. She had been dissatisfied about 
someting, relative to Octave, for several days past, but I had 
no chance of talking with Tante Cecile for more than a 
week, or I should have learned through her the cause of 
trouble ; therefore, I was ignorant of it. 

Kinnaird explained his route, which was to make the pass 
of Tete Noire ; spend part of a day, and sleep at Chamouni ; 
while at Chamouni, perform any one of the numberless ex- 
ploits the ladies wished ; then return by Col de Balme. Oc- 
tftve drew a long breath. 

" By Hercules 1 but you have energy, Kinnaird 1" he cried, 
" to undertake three such difficult things : the care of a lot 
of hobbledehoys ; two ladies — for, of course, Marie will not 
go — to whom you give, imprudently, a broad margin of 
whatever they please, and then cram a week's work into 
three or four days 1 I do not envy you your post of honor." 

"If you held it," said Marie, p^lvAosiW^^ ^^^wi ^^^iS^ 
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never have thought of inviting us — certainly not, if it had 
added to your labors." 

"Most assuredly not," he answered, coolly, yawning, and 
speaking in a fatigued, bored tone, which he always em- 
ployed whenever he wished to be particularly disagreeable. 
It was evident that their previous conversation had not 
ended satisfactorily, for he was in as ill a humor as he ever 
allowed himself to be. "I do not like to see ladies on such 
excursions," he continued ; " they are in the way. Then, an- 
other powerful reason, it makes them look ugly; the wind 
tosses their hair, and the sun browns their skins ; any wo- 
man who expects to captivate and attract a man should 
studiously avoid all such exposures. I am sure I should 
grow degoute with Venus herself, if I happened to see her 
strapped on to a mule tramping over one of these mountain 
passes. " 

" How absurdly you are talking, Octave 1" said his mother. 

He bowed, with mock courtesy. Kinnaird and Hel^ne 
looked and acted as if they had not heard a word of Octave's 
saucy speech, and occupied themselves with explaining to 
me the route and manner of accomplishing it, and what we 
should prepare for the journey. I could not help stealing 
a glance at Marie, who stood leaning against one of the 
pillars of my balcony, looking earnestly down into the misty 
Rhone valley, as if seeking there for counsel. Her fine 
Sappho head and brow looked grand in the moonlight, but 
her thin lips were very stern and scornful. She made no re- 
ply to Octave ; presently she turned toward us, and asked, 
"When do you start, Kinnaird ?" 

" Tuesday morning, in the seven o'clock boat, for Yille- 
neuve." 

"And what must we prepare for the expedition?" she 

said, coming to the window in which we were seated ; and, 

taking a little tabouret^ she placed it at my feet, and sat 

down upon it; then, clasping her hands over my lap, leaned 

ber bead on them like a poor, l\T€>d, ^V&gqux^^^^ <2^^^. \ 
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smoothed her silky, brown bandeaux, and united with Hel^ne 
and Kinnaird in telling her oar arrangements. 

" Mademoiselle Fauvette should be proud of her power," 
said Octave, sneeringlj ; '' she is making quite a courageous 
amazon of Marie." 

" But, Octave," said Hel^ne, in a mild but remonstrating 
tone, " Marie has always gone with us in our mountain ex- 
cursions heretofore, except sometimes, when she has gener- 
ously stayed at home to please you." 

" Not much generosity in anything you young girls do ; 
you generally seek your own pleasure, both in your atten- 
tions to and neglect of men," he answered, mockingly ; and 
it sounded so absurdly pettish that we could not help burst- 
ing out into a laugh, and I injudiciously added to his temper 
by crying out, — 

"Why, Mr. Octave, you are positively Byronic to-night I" 

We annoyed him excessively, but he tried to control his 
anger, and contented himself with saying, in a very polite 
manner, that Mademoiselle Fauvette was so refined that even 
her intended sarcasms were elegant compliments, and then 
left the balcony. Soon after we heard him enter his own 
room, which was beneath my salon ; after awhile, a heavy 
clang of the front door informed us that he had left the 
house ; but no remark was made by any of us, either as to his 
silly pettishness or absence. 

The next day was occupied in preparations ; and we had 
much merriment in trying on our mountain costumes : short, 
gray woolen dresses, knit woolen Montreux jackets, round, 
felt hats, stout leather boots with flexible soles, and thick 
gloves with gauntlet tops. On Tuesday morning, by seven 
o'clock, we were down at the Y. port in time to take the 
" Hirondelle" steamer. We were a merry party, and quite 
large and noisy enough to disconcert some elegant tourists 
on board the steamer. At Villeneuve we left the boat, and 
took the railway for Bex, that " spotiot \«Ji^^e.w^^^^^»^fc^%>'' 
as Topffer says. There Kinnaird enga^^^ %i e^Tt\»»%^ Vst ^qa^ 
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and he accompanied us, leaving the jonng men to proceed 
by diligence, agreeing to meet them at the Hotel de Cygne, 
at Martigny. The road from Bex to Martlgny is beantifoL 
We took the left side of the Rhone until we reached the 
Bridge of St. Maurice, which is a bold arch, spanning the 
rapid, mountain river, resting one end on the base of Dent 
de Morcles, and the other on Dents du Midi, which mount- 
ains advance their bases so far forward as to crowd the river 
into a narrow space of about seventy feet. 

This Bridge of St. Maurice took us from Canton Vaud 
into Canton Valais. On the other side of the Rhone we 
passed the beautiful little waterfall of the Bas Yalais ; its 
leap down the mountain's side is broken by an intervening 
bit of rock, which causes the water to dash, as it were, into 
atoms, forming a spray more brilliant than gems, as the rays 
of the mid-day sun fell on it. We reached Martigny before 
the young gentlemen, and had a savory dinner ordered for 
them by the time they arrived. During our noisy, merry 
dinner, Kinnaird engaged mules and guides for the journey. 
The mounting of mules, and the getting under way of our 
cavalcade, created as great a sensation among the people as 
happiness to us, and we trotted off to the merry measure of 
the mule bells, laughs, songs, and huzzas of the excited 
students. 

The ascent of Tete Noire is very bold and grand. At 
the commencement of the ascent we had a beautiful view of 
the Rhone valley and the course of the Rhone through it, 
from Col de Forclaz. The path after that gave fine views 
of the valley of the Triente, sometimes skirting precipices, 
sometimes running through riante pasturages. We reached 
the inn near the summit about sunset ; this was our resting- 
place for the night. We found it to be a rude but a com- 
fortable and clean place. While supper was preparing, and 
Kinnaird and Helene were busied in examining into the ac- 
commodationa of the house and making arrangements for 
tlie night, Marie and I sauntered o\i\. ou\}cift xo^. ^€ci\\i^ 
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the inn is a deep gorge, through which the Eau Noire rushes ; 
mountains rise upon the opposite side, covered with pastur- 
ages, ch&lets, and patches of tilled ground ; the cattle graz- 
ing, their bells ringing, and the noise of rushing waters, 
gave Marie a host of ideas for mountain idyls. From a 
steep height came tumbling down a mountain rapid, called 
by the peasants cordon or ruban blanc; it looked like a 
white ribbon streamer, woven with a silver weft, flung to 
and fro from one steep to another, and so far distant that 
we could not see its liquid flow or spray, only its dazzling 
light as it caught some golden violet rays from the setting 
sun, or a soft, silver beam from the nearly full moon. Be- 
yond the inn was the dark forest of Triente and the brow of 
Tete Noire. While we were admiring these ravishing sights 
and sounds, Kinnaird came, with the troop of students, to 
sunmion us to gouter; and, romantic and etherial as we had 
felt while enjoying the enchanting outdoor view, we did full 
justice to the landlady's good supper. Golden honey and deli- 
cious litjtle biscuit, fragrant coffee, made yellow- white by the 
boiling, creamy milk, and piles of the little Alpine straw- 
berries, — surely all these were tempting enough to have 
seduced an anchorite as well as romantic women. We 
grew gloriously merry over the feast, and quite iforgot the 
grand scene of mountain, torrent, and moonlight, outside the 
bouse. 

After supper, all the party were too fatigued to enjoy the 
outdoor beauties, and retired almost instantly, in order to 
be fresh for the early morning journey. When they were 
all quiet in their rooms, and Hel5ne had fallen off into a 
calm, sweet sleep, Marie and I stole down the staircase and 
wandered up and down the road until after midnight, talk- 
ing of everything but — Octave. Poor Marie 1 To some 
women love is like silly Eve's apple of knowledge, once 
tasted, all trust and faith are gone forever. The night was 
glorious "with sights and sounds divvii^V^ ^lA \}cv^ ^\s.^, 
moantaiD melody, caused by the rushing \io\a^ol>iXi^^^>K^^^ 
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forcing its way into the Eau Noire, gave to the scene a 
sublimity almost supernatural. 

The next morning by five o'clock we had made a good 
breakfast, and were mounting our mules. We entered the 
dark forests of Triente and those which cover the mountain's 
brow and give it its name, " Tete Noire ;" as we left them, 
the valley of the Triente opened before us in the midst of 
precipices and steep mountains. Formerly the passage of 
Tete Noire was very dangerous ; now the road winds skill- 
fully around the mountain's side, avoiding the old zigzag and 
terrific mal pas. A rock is tunneled in one place, and Marie 
and I arrested our mules at the entrance, to watch the part 
of our band emerging from this superb road suspended in 
mid air. Then carae a succession of gorges and mountain 
torrents, and at last, we arrived at Argenti^re, where we 
saw our first glacier, the Glacier d'Argenti^re, which comes 
streaming its icy mass down into the vale between Aiguilles 
d'Argenti^re and De la Tour. We arrived in Chamouni at 
mid-day. We gazed around this wild, desolate-looking vil- 
lage with dissatisfaction ; we could not endure the grand, 
incongruous hotels and crowds of stylish dressy travelers, 
which give it a watering-place look, quite at variance with 
the landscape, like a vulgar discord caused by an ignorant 
hand striking the keys or strings of an instrument in the 
midst of wild, weird music ; nor could we any better endure 
the clouds and fog that vailed the summit of Mont Blanc. 

While we dined, we discussed the afternoon plans ; and, 
after taking the votes, the gentlemen gallantly allowing each 
one of our votes to count for two of theirs, the decision was 
found to be for Mer de Glace. We mounted our mules, 
crossed the Arve, and the meadows in this wild valley, to 
the foot of the Montanvert, then ascended the steep, pic- 
turesque road. Sometimes we crossed wild, desolate-looking 
paths that seemed as if some avenging angel of destruction 
had swept his blighting wing over them ; they were the paths 
of winter avalanches, and were mox^ ^t^ixi^ \QQY\\i% >ikKsi 
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the black lines of a lava stream. Over the lava the fern and 
grass will grow ; but where once the ice has touched, all 
vegetation ceases ; even if it recedes or sways aside, and 
takes another course, the spot on which it but rested for a 
period is blasted forever. And it seems as if the Italian 
Dante must have known this, although he never saw these 
fearful ice regions; for the throne of his Inferno is the re- 
gion of eternal ice. The pines were hung with beautiful, 
long, hairy moss, that streamed, like the torn locks of rav- 
ished virgins, in the wind. 

When we reached the summit, we dismounted and hurried 
down to the shore of Mer de Glace. The fog hung heavily, 
covering all the numberless pinnacles of the wilderness of 
mountains that surround the vale, which forms the couch for 
this marvelous ice sea. It is over seven thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and above and around it rise up those 
precipitous summits some of which are so steep that the 
snow cannot even cling to or rest on their sides. The sea is 
two miles wide, and it occupied nearly two hours in crossing 
it. We had excellent guides ; mine was a son of the Payod 
immortalized by Dumas in his clever, sparkling Impressions 
du Voyage en Suisse, and cousin to Topffer's Jean Payod. 
He, my guide — Jean Marie Payod — ^had just returned from 
London, where he had been employed by Albert Smith in 
his exhibition of Mont Blanc. When he heard from Marie 
that I was an American, his admiration was without bounds, 
and he was prodigal of care and attention. 

"Our pay sans are very enthusiastic about America, 
Fanny," said Hel^ne, in English; "they look upon it as a 
land of promise, a mother republic." 

"Yes," said Kinnaird, whose English prejudices prompted 
him to let off a little raillery against Hel^ne and me ; " * our 
paysans ' believe firmly that every man, so soon as he lands 
in the States, owns a large farm ; and ' Government,' that 
wealthy individual, has immense tracts of luxuriant fields, all 
fenced in, ready to give gratis, ytMi i^o\\\^ ^\^^xvt^^\ft ^asi^ 
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Swiss who can scrape .enough francs together to pay his pas- 
sage across the Atlantic." 

Helfene and Marie attacked him womanfuUy in defence of 
their paysan brethren, and I joined with him against them 
for awhile. But the wonders of the ice sea soon made us 
forget everything else. 

Marie and I let Kinnaird and Helene pass on with the 
leaping, bounding boys, and we stood on the center of the 
sea alone; our guides, seeing we wished to talk together, 
drew off at a little distance. The surface near the shores is 
covered with dust and stones, and does not give a satisfac- 
tory impression of the color and solidity of the ice. The 
waves, near the center of the sea, rise at least three feet 
above the surface ; long crevasses cleave some of these huge 
frozen waves asunder, and one can look down into them an 
nnfathomable depth. We leaned over a crevasse and gazed 
down, admiring the clear amethystine color of the cloven ice, 
which was more intensely blue than the heavens that seemed 
to draw far away from us above> 

"Not a 'dissolved amethyst,'" said Marie, "but a frozen 
one, harder than the gem, stone as it is." 

Then we talked of fearful dreams we had suffered during 
seasons of intense anxiety, when specters, with eyes of just 
such an icy blue, had haunted us. The fog rolled and surged, 
sometimes showing the snowy and icy tops of the Aiguilles 
that surrounded us ; the sun, striving to pierce through the 
driving clouds, gave them the appearance of smoke and 
smoldering fire — ^it seemed like a world being destroyed by 
flame and ice. This wondrous sea is calm and quiet ; its 
cresting waves, its whirlpools, and its rage, are still as the 
death-sleep ;- it is like an ocean in high fury, suddenly held 
still by an icy hand of power. The waves rise as if ready to 
ingulf us, the whirlpools threaten to drag us under, the 
crevasse trough yawns — ^but all is transfixed, silent, and im- 
movable. And yet it is said that a silent change is always 
going on in this quiet sea*, lYial \]^^^ ^a^^^, ^q %c^\s^ ^\\.d 
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still, insensibly decrease and new ones arise, and that the 
impurities and stones on its surface, the moraines of the 
glacier, as they are called, are ejected from its mysterious, 
unknown depths. This thought coming over me as I stood 
there, — ^far away from our mortal land, leaning beside one of 
the apparently immovable waves, one arm thrown across its 
"icymane,^^ — caused in me an emotion like what Shelley 
calls " a sentiment of ecstatic wonder not unallied to mad- 
ness. " And yet there was no fear mingled with the thought 

" How can one feel fear in the presence of mere physical 
danger?" said Marie, in a low voice. "It is but death that 
comes at last, and death of this poor body has no terrors." 

"Human tyranny, human injustice, frightens me," I re- 
plied. "I feel helpless to contend against it, and the 
thought of unjust oppression crushes down my heart. There 
are some human influences, some inflexions of the human 
voice, that in time would, I am sure, make a hopeless idiot 
of me ; but never God's nature, nor the voices and sounds of 
God's great world-creation of mountain and ocean." 

" They elevate me," said Marie, her whole face glowing 
with the emotion which caused her beautiful soft-toned voice 
to vibrate and thrill through me like the cadence of the 
nightingale. " I feel light and soaring, as if I were one of 
the little loving angels whose heads make up the heavenly 
background in some of the old pictures. Oh, you are right I 
one cannot feel fear of God, even though one may some- 
times tremble in the presence of his poor creature man." 

Shelley's fine lines rose to my lips : — 

<* Is this the scene 
Where the old earthquake-demon taught her young 
Ruin? Were these their toys ? Or did a sea 
Of fire envelop once this silent snow? 
None can reply — all seem eternal now. 
The wilderness has a mysterious tongue 
Which teaches awful doubt, or faith so mild, 
So aolemn, so serene, that man ma^ \i^, 
But for Buch faith, with natuxQ recoTic!\Xfe^« 
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Thon hast a Toice, great mountain, to repeal 
Large codes of fraud and woe: not understood 
By all, but which the wise, and great, and good 
Interpret, or make felt, or deeply feel." 

"I feel no doubt, but more and more reliant on God," said 
Marie, with sweet, solemn reverence. 

"Yes," I replied, "more certain of a hereafter, more dis- 
posed to be patient and forbearing under life's bitter disap^ 
pointments and contradictions, and humanity's injustice and 
shortcomings. This life and its trials seem here, under such 
influences, so petty — the future and its developments so 
infinite." 

We stepped forward and joined oar guides, and continued 
the passage over the sea in silence. A grand, solemn 
** word " we learned there on the center of that frozen ocean, 
as we stood "looking up from nature to nature's God." 

The end of the passage is very difficult. There is a part 
called the Mauvais Pas^ which is quite dangerous ; it is a 
path cut in the face of a rock, nearly perpendicular, on the 
east side of the glacier; a precipice lined with ice and sharp- 
pointed rock lies beneath ; the path is narrow, and slippery 
from the constant drip of the snow. This path is but just 
barely wide enough for one person, and for support there is 
only a rope on one side, fastened to the rock by iron rings. 
The guides advanced in ^ front of us, placed their sure and 
steady feet in the places where we were to tread after them, 
and grasped us at the same time firmly by the wrists. After 
we had passed over, we stood for a few moments to take 
breath, and looked at each other and the perilous passage 
in a sort of bewilderment. 

"Persons subject to dizsziness should not attempt this 
pas,^^ cried Marie, with a gasp. 

"Non, en v^rit^, mademoiselle I" replied Payod, earnestly. 
"Day before yesterday, Jean and I had an English gentle- 
man and hia lady to take across. When she reached this 
place, she leaned over to look into fti^ ^tft^V^\c^,^^^^^^ 
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seized with such a vertigo that we were forced to bind her 
eyes and carry her across." 

"Bat that was more dangerous than if you had returned 
to Montanvert," said Marie. 

" Ji? crois que ouiP^ cried Payod, shrugging his shoul- 
ders ; " but madame determined to finish the journey. Mes- 
demoiselles are stronger headed than most ladies, however." 

"In more senses than one, probably," said Kinnaird, in 
English, as he ran down the bank of Le Chapeau to meet 
us. " How do you feel ?" 

" Tired enough. Where is HeMe ?" 

"Resting at Le Chapeau." 

And I was glad enough to reach there to rest also, for I 
felt very bruised and weary. Just before reaching the Maw- 
vais Fas I had slipped on a base of one of the frozen waves, 
and my foot plunged deep into one of the cold blue crevasses, 
touching a fluid as icy cold as the chill damps of death. My 
guide's strong arm dragged me up, and a muttered ejacula- 
tion showed his terror ; a wet ankle and cut boot, however, 
was all the harm done beyond the fright 

We had to wait at Le Chapeau a little while for the 
mules, which had gone around from Montanvert to meet us 
in the ravine beneath. We sat and looked down at the 
carious pinnacles and obelisks of ice, into which the glacier 
has broken in its descent into the valley. While looking, we 
saw the mules below, and we descended the muddy path lead- 
ing from this hill, which is called Le Chapeau, to its foot, 
where the mules were waiting for us. We found the descent 
very rapid and steep, and, as it was nightfall, quite difficult. 
Our journey to Chamouni, after we entered the vale, was one 
of quiet, peaceful beauty. The fog floated off, the bright 
October moon rode out majestically into the heavens, greet- 
ing with a flood of silvery light the soft, white-bonneted 
head of the "Monarch of Mountains." The sky was pure 
and blue ; and to the left of one of tVv^ M^w^'^^^^VvS^^^"^'^ 
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a sort of bodj-gnard to his mountain majesty, shone a little 
crimson point in the heavens — a tiny, flaming star. 

" Voyez, mademoiselle,''^ said Payod, lifting his cap rever- 
entially, "c'es^ Vetoile des Bergers," 

The scene was calm and peaceful ; and I, bruised and tired, 
leaned with my two arms over the neck of the patient mule, 
which Payod led along and carefully held me on at the same 
time. I gazed up at the high heavens, the snowy mountains, 
the flaming star-point, and the round, full autunm moon, and 
drank in rest for both body and soul. " Tired and weary 
way-worn travelers " were we, when we dismounted from our 
mules at the Hotel de Londres. 

" What glorious visions you two girls should have, in the 
midst of all these strange weird noises I" said Hel^ne, as she 
stood by the window of our bedroom, sipping her tea, and 
looking out at the glaciers and rushing torrents. Her teste 
fine form showed less fatigue than ours. 

We smiled grimly ; we were too tired to be sublime. Some 
time after midnight I was awakened by a loud, booming 
noise, which made me sit straight up in bed. 

"Marie," I said, in a low voice, and stretched out my hand 
to awaken her. " Marie, there goes Mer de Glace I" 

We both sprang lightly out on the floor, and, wrapping 
blanket shawls around us, ran, with a smothered laugh, to 
the window as quietly as possible, in order not to disturb 
Hel5ne, who was enjoying one of her usual good-girl sleeps, 
that 

** Sound child-sleeping, 
Which the thunder cannot break." 

We looked out on the Glacier du Bois, which is the term- 
ination of the Mer de Glace ; there it lay, spread out white 
and bleak looking in the fading moonlight ; and the source 
of the Arve came pouring down as steadily and beautifully 
as when we bade it good night at ten o'clock. But how 
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glorious was the scene, both for sight and hearing I There 
was the sound of rushing torrent and dashing waterfall, and 
the sight of high mountains towering around. " Nature was 
the poet, whose harmony held our spirits more breathless 
than that of the divinest earthly one." 

We sat for some time, in silence, by the window. At last I 
found myself nodding, with sleepy familiarity, to the oppo- 
site glacier, and I crept off shivering to bed, saying, as I 
wrapped my blanket shawl more comfortably around me and 
nestled cosily under the duvet, "No grand convulsion of 
nature is going to commemorate our visit, Marie Merle, I 
will vouch for it ; so come to sleep, my friend." 

But Marie was horribly sure we should hear in the morn- 
ing some terrible account of an avalanche, and a village or 
two destroyed. What Neros travelers become! But no 
such agreeable horror was granted to us for our breakfast 
The noise which had awakened us was only the booming of 
a little cannon, announcing the return of a company of gen- 
tlemen, who had ascended Mont Blanc a day or two before. 

After breakfast, commenced the journey of the day. At 
Argentifere we began the ascent of the Col de Balme. The 
path up the mountain is a regular zigzag, and recalled 
Topffer's piquant and graphic descriptions to us. I could 
not help expecting to meet at every turn the good fat 
femme, whose child had the coquelouchCy or the two goitre 
cretins, guiding a cow, which — having the most sense of the 
three — ^was the veritable guide. 

Mont Blanc, sans cloud, shone resplendent in the midst of 
his superb court of Aiguilles, Dents, and Cols. His soft, 
round, white head looked like a gracious monarch. The 
other mountains shot up, cleaving the heavens with their 
sharp, cutting, icy-peaked crowns ; but the monarch of them 
all could dispense with a peak, and his soft snows blended 
with the melting blue of the sky like a wavy, changing cloud. 
From summit to base he stood before t)l^\ ^\v^>iXi^\x *Cws^^ 
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was the beautiful wild vale beneath, with the roaring Arve 
coursing through it, bordered with steep mountains, and the 
still, cold, white, creeping glaciers, which unfolded themselves 
with desolate grandeur down into its poor bosom. 

As we neared the summit we passed large herds of cattle 
on the different mountain pastures. Near Ch&let de Balme 
we saw over two hundred cows, some ruminating, some 
drinking peacefully at the numberless mountain torrents that 
streamed over our road. As we passed across one of the 
rude bridges, spanning a little torrent, Marie drew her mule 
near mine, and said, — 

"When the storms rage, is there not here the finest music ? 
And the currents of water which rush into the ravines, and 
go leaping out over one tree root after another, bearing 
along pebbles and leaving their foam on the stems of the 
fern, do they not also sing wild songs, which bring us pretty 
dreams when we sleep in isles that in one single night they 
can form around us ?"* 

It was some fete day, and the inhabitants of the different 
villages were out in their pretty holiday costumes, every 
group making a picture, d la Oirardet. The air was filled 
with pastoral sounds : the cow bells, the horns of the herds- 
men, the village chapel bells, and the roar of torrents and 
little waterfalls. We dined on the summit of the Col ; after 
dinner we dispersed in various directions, in order to enjoy 
for an hour or so, and in perfect freedom, the glorious view 
from this summit. Tired with rambling, Marie and I sat 
down on some broad stones, and gazed down into the vale of 
Chamouni entirely through its length and breadth, from Col 
de Rosa to Col de Balme. 

We found the descent of Col de Balme fatiguing, but 
filled with savage beauty. After awhile we struck into the 
route over the Forclaz, which we had made in ascending the 

* Maitrea Soinieuia. 
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Tete Noire, and again enjoyed the beautiful view of the 
Rhone valley. At Martigny we discharged the mules and 
guides, and pushed on to Bex, in carriages, in order to sleep 
there that night, and arrived in Peilz the following day, with 
fatigued bodies, but filled with impressions of beauty which 
remained unfading in our memories for years. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A DAY AT BLONAY. 

After our return from Chamouni we found Octave ab- 
sent He had left for a journey, one scarcely knew whither, 
but he expected to be at Vienna during the winter to meet 
Lord S., a young English nobleman, and remain with 
him as a sort of tutor or companion. This Lord S. 
was a nephew, by marriage, of a grand, wealthy friend of 
Madame Eperveil, a Mr. Landsnecht, an Englishman, who 
had made a fabulous fortune in trade ; and, by means of this 
fortune, had been able to marry the penniless aunt of this 
young lordling. In course of time the merchant became, 
to his great satisfaction, guardian to his wife's nephew. A 
month or so before, he had applied to Madame Eperveil to 
provide him with a traveling companion or tutor to this 
young gentleman, who had just left the university, and 
wished to travel on the continent, and Madame Eperveil had 
recommended Octave. 

" I am glad he is gone," said Tante Cecile to me, one 
sweet twilight, as we were lingering in MichePs garden, and 
admiring together his fine fall pears and plums. '* But his 
caprices do not worry and distress Marie as they used to. 
Formerly she fretted, when, after a quarrel, he would leave 
in this cavalier style. I think, however, she is outgrowing her 
love for him, for she scarcely noticed his absence ; and the first 
morning after your return from Chamouni, she went to work 
as hard as ever at her music. This time last year she would 
have looked gloomy for a week, and not opened the piano." 

Madame Michel, just at thia moment, joined us. She wasfs 
B tail, slender, old-maidi8hAooM\ig^om«i.iL,^VQ\L0^^\L«t^^ 
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absurdly erect ; the expression of her countenance was very 
droll ; it was the personification of primness ; she had little, 
sparkling, black eyes, a nice brown complexion, black hair, 
streaked with gray, and she wore a white cap with fluted 
border, the universal head-dress of the Yaudois paysannes. 
She was a character, this same Madame Michel, in her 
humble way, and afforded infinite amusement to us ; but we 
respected her, for she was an excellent woman, and our 
laughs against her were not malicious. She had been an old 
maid, the daughter of the old gardener of the chateau ; and, 
after his death, had married her father's assistant, Michel, a 
widower, with one child ; and a pretty good girl was this 
daughter, Elise Michel. Madame Michel had never ex- 
pected to marry. I do not suppose it had ever entered into 
her head to take such a step ; not that she was ugly or dis- 
agreeable, but she had always been a stiff, prim, old-maidish 
person from her earliest youth, and had ** never fancied the 
gargons,^^ as she said. After her father's death, Michel had 
wisely concluded she would just suit him, especially as she 
held a sort of right in the garden, and if he did not marry 
her, he would have to pay her a small sum annually. He 
was a shrewd, calculating fellow ; and, without being cruel 
or positively and openly a rascal, was more cold and selfish 
than many who were less trusted in. He was industrious, 
however, and generally temperate ; although, at certain sea- 
sons, he would take a frolic, as will, unfortunately, very many 
of the Yaudois paysans. They are a liberty-loving, wine- 
drinking set, these Yaudois paysans ; and sometimes Michel 
would have a fresh acc^ of paysan patriotism, which he 
would show by a three or four days' visit to the neighboring 
cabaret, where he let it off by playing disque, drinking the 
new heady wine of the Canton, and howling, in barbarous, 
inharmonious shrieks, patriotic songs out of the Zofingue : 
**Au bord du Lac,^^ '*Sur nos champs,^^ and, above all, 
"Bemplissons nos verres;^^ which last aoT\^ «\^^"^^ x^^'ji^ 
him and hia companions to a seventti Tdeo^^ii ol ^H*\sa» "t^- 
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pablican bliss. Bat his wife ignored all ibis, and talked 
incessantly of the great prize she had drawn in the matri- 
monial lottery. 

"Si vous saviez, mademoiselle," she would say, with the 
true Yaudois strength of emphasis; "si vous saviez comme 
il est bon ; c'est d'une bonte inexprimable ; il est perfection; 
il est un ange I'' 

Now, it was difficult for us to unite our idea of an angel 
with Michel, who was a peculiarly insignificant-looking and 
ugly man, with whitish-yellow hair and beard, and very 
sournois in his manners. But, of course, Marie and I were 
wicked enough to encourage her in this innocent and lauda- 
ble weakness ; so, when she interrupted us on the afternoon 
in question, I commenced praising her husband's fine fruit 
and industry, concluding with, — " Ah, Madame Michel, it is 
not every one that is so lucky as you are 1" 

"N'est-ce pas, mademoiselle — n'est-ce pas?" she burst 
out, exultingly, drawing up her prim chin in a self-satisfied 
manner, which was so inexpressibly funny that Tante Cecile 
had to turn aside to hide her smiles, — "n'est-ce pas 1 eh, 
c'est d'une bont6 inexprimable. Et moi, mademoiselle, vous 
voyez;" and she spread out her hands as if to give gener- 
ously a full view of her whole person; "je ne suis plus 
jeune, et il est si joli gar9on, si aimable, si tendre, comme 
nous sommes seuls. II est froid, mademoiselle, devant le 
monde ; mais il est pour moi un ange, un perfection ; eh, 
quelle bonte — c'est d'une bonte mais d'une bont6, mademoi- 
selle I" And she folded her thin, long-fingered hands, and 
threw up her sharp little eyes in an attempt at a rapturous 
expression, leaving the sentence unfinished, as if words could 
not express this "bonte inexprimable,^^ 

I could not help laughing ; and, to cover it over, I said, 
reproachfully : " Ah, madam 1 you make vielles demoiselles 
like me envious." 

She never dreamed of being absurd — who does, especially 
when the most so ? — ^but commenee^^p.^^ <^Q\i%o\iii^ things 
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to me, in a confidential tone, about my matrimonial hopes in 
the future. " But where is your pretty niece Emilie ?" I 
asked. " I want to see her bright face again ; and Dora 
needs the assistance of her clever hands in renovating our 
winter clothing. She must not leave Peilz without giving 
us a week. I promised my Dora to engage her this after- 
noon." 

Madame Michel's pale face grew red, and she stammered 
out that Emilie had left Peilz that morning ; that she had 
been called suddenly home to Sallenches, and would not re- 
turn probably all winter. 

" She left this morning, then?" said Tante Cecile, eagerly ; 
" and you are sure she returns to the Yalais ?" 

"Oh, yes, mademoiselle," replied the woman, seriously; 

"Michel had business at G., and he took her himself" 
"lam very glad to hear it," said Tante Cecile; "and 

she had better remain in the Yalais ; she is much too pretty 
and inexperienced to go out into the world to earn her liv- 
ing. I hope soon to hear, madam, that she is married 
suitably ; that would be the best thing for her." 

"Yes ; and married as satisfactorily as madame," I added, 
with a laugh and shake of the head ; and we bade Madame 
Michel good evening, while she was just about recommenc- 
ing her enunciation of Michel's **bonte inexprimable." 

" You do not know, then, about Emilie ?" asked Tante 
Cecile, as we walked off down on the lake shore. 

"What about her ?" 

"Why, poor Emilie is the cause of the quarrel between 
Marie and Octave. He has always shown a disposition to 
flirt with her ; but it went so far this autumn as to give us 
all great anxiety. Elise, it appears, has been very uneasy 
for some time at Emilie's altered manner, and her fits of weep- 
ing at night; but when Emilie told her she thought she 
would go to Paris to work at her trade, where she could 
make more money, she grew alarmed, and \iO\d V^x xsi^'O^'Ji:^, 

13 
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Madame Michel remonstrated with the girl, but she answered 
her aunt pertly ; and, on throwing out some conceited hints 
of expecting to be a lady some time, Madame Michel asked 
my advice, and I counseled her to send her home to her 
grandmother, at Sallenches." 

"How wicked 1" I cried, "for Octave to play upon the 
vanity of that silly girl I" 

" Marie thought she had better remonstrate with him," 
said Tante Cecile ; " but he did not receive her remon- 
strances amiably; he expressed himself very much surprised 
at what he called her ' unmaidenly interference in an affair 
that ought to be quite out of the knowledge of a delicate, 
refined woman.'" 

" She must have felt awkwardly enough when he chose to 
put such an unjust construction on it." 

"No; I do not believe she did," answered Tante Cecile, 
shaking her head ; " although I am sure I should. But it 
showed his good-for-nothing impertinence, to endeavor to 
abash her so. I asked Marie what answer she made him, 
and she said, * I told him I did not think it unmaidenly to 
endeavor to save a weak young girl from the thoughtless, 
unmeaning attentions of an attractive young man, who was 
only amusing himself; that I had hoped, by appealing to 
his good sense and honor, he would see the impropriety of 
his conduct ; that I was much more surprised at his un- 
generous way of trying to make me feel ashamed of what 
was a creditable act — indeed, a duty;' and then she said she 
refused to talk any more about it." 

Here Marie and her father joined us ; and we made ar- 
rangements to spend the following day "under the forest 
trees." 

"You have never visited Blonay yet, have you ?" asked 
Mr. Merle. 

" No ; is it not too far ?" 

'^Bf DO means, for such pedestrians as you are ; more- 
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over, you can take the donkey along to relieve you wben 
you feel tired in the ascent. It is only three-quarters of a 
league from here ; that is, about three miles, as you would 
call it, on the Pleiades, and you take the same road that 
passes through your favorite Hauteville. It is a grand, old 
chateau ; it was built in the tenth century, by Otho Grand- 
son ; and, at this very day, belongs to a descendant of this 
same old Otho. In the middle ages, the family were so 
powerful that it held dominion over twenty-five villages. At 
the time of the Reformation, the family being divided in re- 
ligion, divided their property; the Catholic branch estab- 
lished themselves in the Chablais, where they possessed an 
estate above Evian ; the Protestant remained at Blonay. 
Oh, you must go, by all means, to Blonay, if for nothing 
else, to see the fine view from the balcony of the salle d 
manger, on the second floor." 

So, to Blonay it was decided we should go the following 
day. The morning was very clear and bright, and though 
we started early, at seven o'clock, we found the pay sans, 
three hours in advance of us, at work in their vineyards. 
The autumn was singularly long; the vintage had begun 
some weeks before, and the recoUe was very fine ; the vine- 
yards were filled with crowds of people : men, women, and 
children, gathering the grappes de raisins. Large wagons, 
with heavy cuves, stood in the roads, and men, bending 
under the brandes — wooden vessels, strapped on to their 
backs — came swaying to and fro, from the motion of the 
golden grape-juice, as they descended with care the steps 
leading from the terraced vineyards to the road, and there 
deposited, in the hogsheads or cuves, the juice and pressed 
mass of the grape. 

They all gave us good-natured greetings, and gifts of huge ' 
grappes were forced generously upon us with all the warm- 
hearted kindness of the Yaudois. We reached Blonay about 
ten o'clock. Tante Cecile, Marie, aui 1, V\\Xi Tiot^ «xi^ 
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Beau, made np the party. Mr. Merle had agreed to dine with 
the professor that day ; and Tante Cecile had given her two 
maidens permission to go grape-gathering in the vignobles 
of some relatives, which is a great amusement for the young 
girls and gargons at vintage-time. Madame Bouvreuil and 
Helene were to join us in the after part of the day, as Kin- 
naird, who had no lessons on that afternoon, was to drive 
them oat in a little wagon. We did not visit the chateau 
first, for we were tired ; so we sought out a warm sunny 
place in the woods to rest, where we talked or read aloud 
alternately. 

"Beau is the most sensible one of the party," said Tante 
Cecile, going to the donkey, and taking off the panier of 
provisions, while we arranged the books, shawls, rugs, and 
camp-stools. ** He has been courteously inviting us to take 
some refreshment, after our long walk, ever since we ar- 
rived." 

Beau sat looking very sternly at the provision basket ; he 
did not notice our laughs, or anything but the place and po- 
sition of the darling panier. As we were all hungry, we 
opened it, to his great satisfaction, and soon he had the 
pleasure of crunching chop-bones on the velvety moss, which 
formed a tufted carpet under the old chestnut and walnut 
trees. 

After our collation, we leaned back against the old tree- 
trunks, and enjoyed, luxuriously, our rest, and listened to 
Marie, whose memory was stored with legends of all these 
old chateaux. How I wish I could transport my readers to 
the delicious spot and its surroundings I From an opening 
in the wood we could look through and see the fine, old 
chateau tower above us; and, beneath us, long terraced 
roads, descending, like tripping maidens, through the mag- 
nificent chestnut forest. Tante Cecile and I sat embroider- 
ing, Dora crocheting, Beau, serious as a judge, dozed solemn 
slumbers beside the provision pamex, «t\id the donkey fed 
^eacefallf, near at hand, in ttift mest^o^^ ol \3ckft 0^%.\fta»., 
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while Marie sat on a casbion, on the soft mossy ground, and 
told her wild legends in the quaintest old French, that 
sounded like some one of those lark songs 

" that glorious Chaucer sung 
Away in England's morn." 

In the afternoon, Madame Bouvreuil, Hel^ne, and Kin- 
naird joined us ; then we rambled over the old chateau, and 
grew antiquarian wise over old bahuts and buffets^ some 
covered witlt inlaid armorial bearings, and some sculptured 
with "annunciations" and rich garlands and clusters of the 
symbolical pomegranates and grape, which told of their old 
use in chapels in ages long gone by. We stood in the large 
balcony window of the salon on the second floor, and gazed 
peacefully over the gracious landscape spread out beneath 
and beyond us ; then turned lingeringly away to commence 
our walk homeward. We found in the vineyards a merrier 
scene than the early morning presented. Most of the court- 
ing among the Yaudois paysans is done during the vintage- 
time. After the gathering of the day is over, it is the work 
of the gargons to go and examine the different parts allotted 
to the young girls, to see if they have culled the grappes 
well, and every young paysanne who may, by chance, have 
left a bunch, is subject to the punishment of a kiss, to be 
given to her by the lucky gargon who finds it. From many 
a vineyard rose merry shouts, announcing the rustic gallantry 
of the young men ; and old fathers and mothers, who stood 
by the reeking and dripping cuves in the road, laughed 
heartily; for many an old couple remembered their own 
frolicsome young days. 

Light had faded ; every golden-tinted cloud had grown 
gray, and bright stars glimmered and sparkled out in the 
sky, and peeped out between the waving folding clouds, 
as we came down the road that led to the old Peilz church. 
A long line of wagons, with wine cuijes aiii ^^«»&^\i\.^>"^^^^'^^ 

13* 
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under the church arch with us, and entered the Peilz street, 
suggesting to the professor and Mr. Merle, who came up 
the road to meet us, the comparison to an ancient proces- 
sion in honor of Bacchus ; but the merry shouts of the 
peasants proved that their labor had wearied them less than 
our pleasure had us ; for we were forced to admit that we 
were very tired, and quite willing to woo " sweet sleep, na- 
ture's kind restorer," under the friendly warmth of our silk 
duvets. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE WINTER. 



The cold weather soon after set in. One morning, on 
awakening, I found the tops of the opposite Savoy Alps 
covered with snow, looking like the mountains that surround 
Chamouni. There had been a long rain of several days, 
which rain-storm had been snow on the mountains. How 
dreary it looked to me 1 and I shivered and drew closer to 
the porcelain stove, and wrapped my fur tippet close about 
me whenever I crossed the brick-paved halls and stone stair- 
cases, on my way to the salle d manger or salon, Marie, 
and especially Hel^ne, laughed at me, and told me I must 
learn to enjoy their Swiss winters as well as the summers, 
for the winters had their sports also. Snow fell on our 
roads, and the ice hardened on the ponds and inlets at the 
head of the lake ; sleigh horses jingled their merry bells, 
and the students of Institution Eperveil sallied forth with 
their skates. 

Madame Eperveil gave congi every Saturday during the 
skating season, and the boys were always off early to a 
favorite skating spot, a little inlet of the lake, above Zil- 
lium. One morning I wrapped myself up carefully, and 
accompanied Helfene to the scene of action — ^for, being as 
good a skater as the boys, she tarely missed a Saturday's 
skating. It was a merry sight : the surrounding mountains 
were gray and grim enough, and the air biting cold ; but 
though nature seemed inhospitable, everybody was bent upon 
making amends for her rugged humot, m\3l ^YK^Q!^^\si'^^ 
amnsement even from it 
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Booths were scattered about, in which were sold to the 
boys and other people attracted to the place, coffee, cakes, 
and even sausages, which were kept hot over little chafing 
dishes and boilers. The women who guarded these booths 
were mostly puffy, pincushiony-lookiog dames, in short, 
brown and blue stuff petticoats, Montrueux jackets of tri- 
cotted worsted, and Montrueux caps and hats, which last 
are remarkable pieces of toilette ; the cap is made of black 
silk, shaped like the old mob cap, and has a broad border of 
stiff, black lace, which stands out around the face in all its 
fluted grandeur; the hat is as often hung on the arm as 
perched on the top of this cap, and is a yellowish- white* 
coarse straw, with a crown shaped d la bouteille — ^the nar- 
row neck of the bottle forming the top or center of the 
"crown. 

There were stronger drinks than coffee at these booths j 
various fermented liquids, and the pungent, fresh wine of 
the country, — of which the paysans are unfortunately so 
fond, — and, pure grape-juice as it is, it causes as disgusting 
drunkenness, duty neglecting, and wife beating, as our own 
more homely rum and apple-jack. 

The students were mostly fine skaters; but none were 
better than Kinnaird, whose large, athletic form was shown 
to great advantage in this manly amusement. But my 
greatest pleasure was in looking at Hel^ne. I had never 
seen a woman skate before, and had hardly expected to think 
it so graceful an exercise. Her costume was very pretty : a 
short skirt and basque of dark, garnet-colored merino, edged 
with a narrow border of black fur ; a collar and wristbands 
also of fur, and pantaloons of the same material as the dress, 
slightly fulled into the band, which encircled the ankle at the 
top of the high-laced morocco boots ; a brown felt hat and 
feather completed this very becoming dress. Her cheeks 
grew brilliant, her eyes danced, and a prettier woman than 
Heldne BonvrexiTl could hardly be found; and so her lover 
thought, evidently, as I noticed ttieA. \i^ ^\.o\ft \xi^\sl^ ^ q5j»&\.. 
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admiring glance at her, when he fancied no one saw him 
indalging in such a weakness. I stayed some time, enjoying 
the wonderful performances of the best skaters, who cut my 
name on the ice, and did a variety of remarkable feats ; then 
I drove back to Peilz, with Madame Bouvreuil, long before 
Hel^ne or the students and tutors had any idea of returning. 
The extreme cold weather, even during thftt slight ex- 
posure, affected me seriously; and for many weeks after that 
gay Saturday, I was too much of an invalid to enjoy any 
outdoor amusement; and even during the whole season, 
I did little beyond visiting at the chateau and Institn- 
'tion EperveiL The concerts, lectures, and dramatic read- 
ings continued weekly there, and generally, when I felt 
well enough, I went to them ; but my closer acquaintance 
with Madame Eperveil did not make us like each other even 
as well as we promised to at first. I was not strong enough 
in health to be very patient with her dictatorial manners, 
and our opinions were so diametrically opposite on every 
subject, that it was difficult to avoid discussion. My state 
of health caused her great annoyance ; of course, she sneered 
at it behind my back, considering it imaginary ; and to my 
face, she threw out hints against my mode of life; late 
hours, long days in the open air during the autumnal fogs, 
and want of regular occupation, formed her usual themes 
of conversation; which preaching grew so wearisome, that 
I rarely condescended to reply to her, and listened so indif- 
ferently that I even provoked the good professor to take up 
the cudgels in my defence. It was amusing to hear him 
represent to her, that as to late hours he indulged in them 
himself, and that no one could dispute his actual possession 
of good health ; that outdoor life was excellent for the spirits, 
and that Mademoiselle Fauvette was the most industrious 
person he had ever seen. When it arrived at this personal 
crisis I generally withdrew, for I did not admit the right 
which Madame Eperveil wished to ^xetem w^t \aL'^v— ^^ 
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over every one else, — of sitting in judgment on me and my 
parsaits. 

Madame Bouvreuil and Heldne were so tender and kind 
that it was a pleasure to be nursed by them ; and Tante 
Cecile and Marie united with them in loving care and sym- 
pathy. They made me spend several days at a time with 
them at the chateau ; and, as the guest-chamber opened on 
the salon, I could lie on the bed in it and enjoy from the 
open door all Marie's music. One day, I had suffered so 
much from languor, succeeding an attack of severe pain, that 
I was forced to remain in bed. Marie played for me, 
and Tante Cecile read her favorite Emile Souvestre aloud, 
and talked her soft, soothing words. At twilight, Tante 
Cecile tied on me a pretty lace cap, her skillful fingers had 
been fashioning for me ; and we were admiring its becom- 
ingness, when the salon door opened, and we heard the 
voices of strange gentlemen talking to Mr. Merle and Wolf- 
maister. 

**Heinrich Henzler!" cried Marie joyfully, and she ran 
into the salon, followed by Tante Cecile. 

I had so often heard them speak of this German friend, 
that I could well understand their delight at his visit. He 
had been a student of Institution Eperveil, but his decided 
genius for .music had induced his father to allow him to 
devote himself to it as a profession. Tante Octavie had 
pronounced it a piece of madness, and had prophesied beg- 
gary, and worse than that, for the young lad ; but his suc- 
cess had been as remarkable as his ability. He had shown 
great capability in orchestral direction, and at the time I 
first met him he was chief of one of the finest public orches- 
tras in Yienna. His concerts were crowded, his waltzes 
and orchestral arrangements all the rage; and Heinrich 
Henzler was considered the principal German composer of 
that very attractive and popular genre of music. 

His troupe had also a great reputation, and his manage- 
ment waa bighlj commended. T^i^^ ^et^ ^ I^^'Ol^^ tsscl- 
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married men, and he required thoy should all possess a 
certain amount of education on joining his troupe ; and he 
made them enter into Solemn engagements also against all 
habits or indulgences that could lead to dissipation. But 
their chief was their friend as well as their director; he 
associated with them, and took great pride in arranging the 
hours of study and practice, both alone and in concert. 
They had traveled in America, and all over Europe, giving 
famous concerts. Although his dancing and military music 
was so popular, he also prided himself on the style in which 
his troupe executed Mozart and Beethoven. Certain days 
were given to the study of these great masters, and his clas- 
sical concerts were no less celebrated than the gayer miscel- 
laneous ones. Presently Marie came back to me, saying, — 

** Oh, I am so sorry you are not able to be out in the salon, 
for Heinrich can only stay this evening with us. He is en 
route to Paris, where he and his troupe are going to be pre- 
sent at the inauguration of the Beethoven Salon ; and he 
says he has stopped just to have a practicing with me. How- 
ever, you can listen to us from this room, and you shall hear 
that grand trio in Mi bemol, of Beethoven and Mozart's 
Swan Song." 

'^And the Ghost Trio ?" 

" Oh, yes, the Ghost Trio by all means, for he knows that 
there is a ghostly lady to listen to him here in the guest- 
room." 

" Surely, if Heinrich could only see Fanny in her bewitch- 
ing little cap," said Tante Cecile, laughing, "he would feel 
doubly inspired. I think, my child, we must arrange you 
on the lounge, near the door of the salon ; such a pictur- 
esque effect must not be lost on our merry young artist 
Heinrich, who loves a bit of funny romance amazingly." 

The dear old lady playfully insisted upon carrying her 
point, and summoned Louise, the stout, sturdy maid, who 
gathered me up as if I bad been no heaVi^t \\i«Ai\i^t ^\£i^N-^ 
water brande; and I was snugly placed, ou Wv^ caaa'9e;^Ni«ia. 
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shawls and cusliions, near the salon door — only jast light 
enough thrown on me to show *'the bewitching little cap to 
advantage," as Tante Gecile said. The gentlemen had gone 
down to gouler while these arrangements were being made, 
and I was so exhausted after they were over that I laid back 
on the cushions, and feared that I should not be able to 
enjoy the music. Tante Gecile 's delicious cream-cakes and 
fragrant tea could not tempt me even to eat, and I closed 
my eyes, begging them not to mind me, to let me lie there 
in silence, and probably with the music the strength would 
come. 

Marie returned to the salon, and soon the music com- 
menced. Henzler's principal violoncellist was with him, 
and Wolfmaister took the viola, while Marie played the 
piano. They executed first, as a quartette, the allegro in 
Mozart^s Symphony, called the "Swan Song," but I was too 
exhausted to appreciate it as I wished ; it was grand and 
noble ; and as thoughts of death came with reviving strength 
into my mind, I felt how much the agony of one's last mo- 
ments might be softened by such sounds. They then played 
the grand trio in Mi bemol, of Beethoven. Marie and I 
had just been reading together that admirable book, Trois 
Styles de Beethoven, by De Lanz; and his fine* description 
of this glorious trio was remembered with satisfaction, as I 
listened to the music. The masses of sounds poured out 
like grand chorals. Then followed tearful, sorrowing minors ; 
and after these the melody came floating out airily and 
lightly, like hope in the midst of apprehension. But in the 
finale, the suggestions crowded one upon another; there was 
the delicious repose of bubbling fountains, the whirl of feel- 
ing while looking at a wild mountain course, and the sublime 
elevation caused by rolling storm-clouds and a raging sea, 
with fierce, driving waves, lashed by the wind; then the 
tumult of harmonies mounted up higher and higher, as each 
iustrament vied with the other. I covered my face with my 
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hands, for my mind seemed bewildered with the thick, throng- 
ing fancies crowding up before it. 

After this was over they had a great deal of merry, spark- 
ling talk, and then they tried over some new music Henzler 
had brought with him. One trio — a serenade by Chopin's 
friend, Hiller — struck me forcibly, especially the passage 
called "Ghazel," toward the close. The violin and violon- 
cello rang out the solemn fatum relentlessly but pityingly, 
in answer to the childlike complaint of the piano, which 
resents, in rebellious but sweet modulations — sometimes as if 
in dumb pain — ^the undeserved sorrow. The last, despairing 
remonstrance, poured sobbingly out in broken sounds of 
octaves, replying to the base ; and then there came the mute 
chord in the time, which sounded like the dumb, voiceless 
interrogation of the heart, when despairing humanity dares 
to turn its glazed eye to heaven, feeling, but not asking, 
"Why this fearful pain, this unmerited judgment?" 

I began to fear that I should not hear my favorite trio of 
Beethoven, in Re major. Opus 70, called the Ghost Trio ; 
but after a little delay, the simple, singing theme of the 
opening of this beautiful trio commenced. Hoffman's ad- 
mirable analysis of it seemed more true and just than ever I 
had thought it before. 

"In this artistic construction," he says, "the most won- 
derful pictures vie and mix with one another, and in them 
are portrayed gladness, grief, and gentle happiness. Strange 
forms begin a merry dance, and then vanish in a point of 
light — ^then return, and, gleaming and flashing, dart to and 
fro ; and for an instant the enchanted soul seems to be in a 
spirit-kingdom, where she hears and understands the un- 
known tongue, and comprehends all secret warnings and 
thoughts." 

The largo of this trio is very peculiar, as De Lanz re- 
marks. The violin and violoncello perform the principal 
theme, and Marie's fine piano and exce\\eu\.^iLfe^\^\a\^^'^^- 

14 
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duced an effect that even made Wolfmaister, so chary in his 
praises, cry ^'Brava^^ and "^ene." She put both pedals 
down, then poured off, as it were, the glittering, liquid 
stream of accompaniment lightly, almost murmnringly, pro- 
ducing an effect like a soft atmosphere thrown over a deli- 
cious picture ; or an opaline haze, such as one sees bathing 
the landscapes on the Mediterranean shores ; or, still more 
like the rich autumnal golden, purple mists, hanging at suji- 
set over our beautiful Swiss mountains. The violin and 
violoncello talk together, as the human being might ques- 
tion its spirit, at a moment when all human counsel is help- 
less ; the guardian demon remonstrates and reasons with its 
mortal charge ; and after the dialogue, the flood-like, de- 
scending scale of the piano, throws a brilliant flash of light 
over the solemn converse of the two — mortal and spirit 
The trio then mounts up grandly; it is as if the ghostly 
counselor had left the mortal, filled with glorious and beau<- 
tiful presentiments, high and holy hopes, which make it glad 
and joyful ; it turns away freely from this shrunken world, 
in which, only a little while* before, all its hopes and wishes 
had been centered, and looks hopefully and yearningly 
toward an unknown land — ^the warm, delicious life-breath of 
which seems already stealing over it, while the pure instru- 
mentation of the close gives the grandest expression to this 
poetical thought. 

Henzler and Wolfmaister discussed Beethoven enthusiast- 
ically; and yet Wolfmaister was one who, if he had lived 
in the days of Beethoven, would have condemned his music 
as eccentric and exaggerated. Marie sat looking gray and 
dull, as if her soul had gone out with the music. Presently 
her face lighted up, and I saw Henzler lean over the piano 
to talk with her. While they talked, Mr. Merle and the 
other gentlemen left the room, to go down and smoke awhile 
in the library; but Henzler remained with Marie. They 
talked long and earnestly, and' part of the conversation was 
a generous expression of aduntatioii on \i\% ^«x\, qI ^'mcv!J% 
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execation and expression ; then he told her, as freely as a 
brother might, all his musical schemes and plans. After 
some time he rose up, as if to take leave ; and, to my sur- 
prise, both approached the bedroom door. Tante Cecile 
advanced toward them, and, after a few pleasant compli- 
ments, Henzler said, in a tone of playful but courteous 
freedom, — 

" Tante Cecile, I want you to present me to Marie's mys- 
terious unknown, whose delicious little lace cap, flitting to 
and fro in the indistinct light of this room, gave me so much 
inspiration this evening." 

I bent forward and half rose up, with as much strength as 
I possessed, and, extending my hand to him, told him that 
we needed no introduction ; that his music, if not his well- 
known name, made me feel already as a friend to him. He 
leaned his tall, slender figure against the door, and received 
with jesting gracefulness our compliments and praises ; after 
that a little pleasant conversation, then a hearty grasp of the 
hand, a merry, ringing laugh, and Heinrich Henzler was 
gone. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

D£ LANZ AND CHOPIN. 

Sorrow and suffering reach an end, like everything else 
in this world; and "<Ae yesterdays to come^^ arrive at last, 
and make us forget that "spirit of the day deceased^" 
which so often walks solemnly beside us, clouding the pres- 
ent pleasure. With the approach of spring my physical 
pains began to disappear, and I was again free to enjoy 
God's blessed sunlight, out on the glorious hills. March 
opened pleasantly ; snow still lay on some of the sheltered 
vineyards and by-roads; but on the mountain sides the spring 
sun poured down its rays, and melted off the winter drapery, 
which joined, with the thawing snow from the mountain-tops, 
to swell the streams that came coursing down into the lake, 
and made of them roaring torrents. Our mild-spoken Oig- 
non, which had wandered so graciously through Hauteville, 
and played its cascade so peacefully that the professor teaz- 
ingly questioned its existence, now became a fierce, impetu- 
ous flood; its rushing noise could be heard at a great 
distance ; and the Hauteville cascade became a waterfall of 
the most approved grandeur and style, threatening to carry 
away all the picturesque obstacles of rocks and old tree- 
trunks, that stood between the upper and lower waterfall. 
The vineyards grew noisy, and inhabited with the industrious 
paysan world, who were hard at work, digging around and 
tying up their vines neatly with straw to the supporting 

sticks. 
The winter was over, and with spring came new plans for 
every one. Our whole little \i\\agfe ytoiV^ ^^"^ \iws^ \ ^\v^ 
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this epidemic of new projects and plans attacked even the 
well-poised principal of the long-established Institution 
Eperveil. She had her capable hands and strong head also 
fall of momentous affairs, and, as usual, acted as if all other 
arrangements should be subservient to her own. Her dis- 
tinguished acquaintances, the Landsnechts, had written to 
her to engage a cottage ornee for them, near PeiJz, as they 
intended making this part of the country their headquarters 
during the summer; and they also wished to have a day 
governess for the young daughters. The family were in 
Vienna, where they had been wintering, and were expected 
to arrive in May, with Octave and Lord S. Madame 
Eperveil announced to her niece, that she should have the 
enviable position of governess to the Misses Landsnecht, and 
Wolfmaister was commissioned to find an extensive cottage 
for the wealthy family. Accordingly, a grand Swiss ch&let, 
on the road to Clarens, was procured, with every orthodox 
ornament that a chalet should possess, of wood-carved eaves, 
and outside staircases and decorations. 

Madame Eperveil had, however, a cause of annoyance, to 
make a shadow to all this brilliant sunshine of importance. 
Mr. Serin, who had been her head master ever since the 
death of her husband, had dared to announce, that at the 
approaching vacation he should like to retire from his honor- 
able post. Madame Everveil could scarcely credit her eyes 
and ears, when she read aloud the good old gentleman's 
note, bearing this information-— for he had not possessed suf- 
ficient courage to tell her by word of mouth. His reasons 
were good : a son, brought up and educated at the institu- 
tion, and who had only left a few years before, had com- 
menced an institution of his own, in North Germany, and 
offered his father a quiet home, wishing to have the assist- 
ance of the old gentleman's counsel, and also the benefit of 
his presence and name — which, in the eyes of his patrons, 

would be of great consequence. 

14% 
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One should have supposed, to have heard Tante Octavie 
talk and believed her view of the case, that Mr. Serin and 
his son were monsters of ingratitude, in taking this step. 
*'A boy, educated under her own roof 1 A man, employed 
by her ; who had ate of her bread for thirty years I She 
believed it to be a plan they had meanly and secretly nour- 
ished for years;" always winding up her unreasonable anger 
with her favorite expression, **C^€tait impaydble,^^ She 
never reflected that she had been paid the full sum for the 
board and tuition of Serin, Jr., and had received honest, 
steady service from Serin, Sr., for the thirty years' salary she 
had paid him. So skillfully did she represent her imaginary 
injury, that both father and son were silenced, and felt, at the 
first dash of her egotistical resentment, as if probably they 
might be in the wrong. She coldly told them that the thing 
was impossible — at least, for some time yet ; that she must 
consult with her nephew, Mr. Octave Bouvreuil. The posi- 
tion of head master he intended to take, after his engagement 
with Lord S. should be at an end ; that engagement was 
an indefinite one; it might last some two or three years 
yet ; and until he decided upon the afi'air, she certainly must 
decline making any new arrangements ; and she said all this 
in such a masterful, grand manner, that the Messrs. Serin, 
struck aghast, were quite amazed at their involuntary, unin- 
tended show of ingratitude. 

Serin, Jr., however, was not so perfectly convinced of this 
as was his father, and he returned to Germany a little grum- 
bling ; resolved — as he mustered up enough courage to whis- 
per in confidence to Tante Cecile, Marie, and me, just before 
he left — ^to keep the thing in view ; that he did not see why 
his father should dance attendance on the capricious decisions 
of Mr. Octave, who was about as fit to be head master of an 
institution for education, as he was to be an archangel. 
Then, startled at his temerity, he bound us to strict secrecy, 
and left, mattering unutterable thluga, in order to convince 
himself that be was not sel&li ot \m^^U^vA, \w m^vwj, \ft 
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have his own father assist him in his honest endeavors in 
establishing a school by which he wished to earn his living. 

In April, part of the Landsnecht cortege made their 
appearance, in the persons of some stylish-looking little 
girls and boys, headed by a nursery governess and tutor, 
with an army of bonnes and valets. Hel6ne was installed 
into her new office of day governess, by Madame Eperveil, 
who acted on the occasion as an empress might, after con- 
ferring a great title, with lands attached thereto, on a young 
and obscure relative. This threw me more on Marie and 
Tante Cecile for society, as Helene's new occupations not 
only filled up all her time, but gave fresh duties to Madame 
Bouvreuil. 

The spring fever for work had shown itself in Marie, by 
the commencement of a very close study of Mozart's and 
Beethoven's sonates, arranged for four hands, which she 
played with Wolfmaister. On the evenings of their prac- 
ticings together, I always took my embroidery, and went to 
the chateau to listen to them. One evening, when I arrived, 
I found her in high argument about our musical high-priest 
Chopin, with Wolfmaister. The master was striding up and 
down the salon, with his long elf locks tossed wildly off of 
his forehead. 

" Mon Dieu !" he cried, in his shrill, high-pitched voice ; 
" I should know something about the matter surely, Marie. 
I knew Chopin personally. I was his pupil for six months. 
This very waltz I studied with him, when it was composed ; 
and I pride myself upon playing it 'close to the letter of the 
tradition,' as you would say." 

"I cannot help it if you did," answered Marie. "AH I 
can say is, if you willfully misunderstood your great advant- 
ages, it is not my fault. You certainly did, or you would 
not insist so obstinately upon a faulty expression and accent, 
which is so widely different in effect from the very evident 
meaning, — ^the poetical thought coivlsixi^^ vsi \Jftfc ^wjk^<^^- 
tloa. '' 
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I was appealed to, and foand that the cause of dispute 
was that exquisite waltz of Chopin, in Re bemol, major. 
Wolfmaister played it, to prove to me his idea of the style 
in which it should be executed ; but, by his regular beat and 
measured accentuation, the waltz did, indeed, lose one-half 
of its beauty. Then Marie played it, and the diflFerence was 
marvelously striking. Under Wolfmaister's fingers it had^ 
sounded like a piece of crotchets and quavers, beats and 
measures. Marie made of it a poem. There was an irre- 
sistible hurrying up of the time during the first eight meas- 
ures, with a run up to Si bemol, ending with a click on this 
note, as keen as a heart-clutch, at the first moment of the 
certainty of mortal sorrow; then a slight relapsing, with 
rainbow lights and transparent shadows, for four measures ; 
the motif then commenced restlessly again, bringing back 
the old torture, — "the old wound, ever aching." On it 
rushed recklessly, with mad swiftness, sprinkling the way 
with tears precious as pearls, faster and faster, until it 
reached a resolution that seemed like some desperate re- 
solve, at which hope appeared to beam out ; a gleam of 
peace shone over the heart; the lovely, rocking rvbaJto 
melody, isonsoling it with sweet promises and gentle sobs of 
relieved anguish, fell from the broken measures. But sud- 
denly, dissonances were heard ; the tocsin of Fate struck out 
in the preparatory trill, as if to remind one of the stem . 
dictum of destiny, — that the heart cannot have rest; the 
melody, as a type of human feeling, relapsed again into sor- 
row, and then came the finale, — the whirlpool of passion, 
which seemed to ingulf all human hope. 

"Can this be played slowly?" cried the enthusiastic girl. 
"Can one bind one's self, in such an inspiration as this, to cold 
rules of time ? You might as well ask the wind to blow to 
the measured beat of the metronome, as attempt to curb 
this desperate measure." 

Wolfmaister was touched with the earnestness of Marie. 
Wi'tb any other pupil lie would \i«L\ft \i^^w Vct\\a5?J^^ ^sA 
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dictatorial^ as he was very often with her ; bat at times her 
genias overpowered him, and although he could not under- 
stand her, nor hear in music all that she heard, — and 
even sometimes presumed to doubt the truth of this tone- 
tongue, — ^there were moments when her strong faith im- 
pressed him, and this was one of those moments. He 
shrugged his shoulders, with the true Parisian impertinent 
shrug, which says so much more than any saucy Anglo-Saxon 
word can express, saying : it was preposterous ever to reason 
with a woman, as she invariably made it a matter of feeling ; 
then, all argument was at an end, and in this way men were 
always terribly imposed upon, as they had to give up, even 
unconvinced. He said all this with such a droll air of 
injured innocence, that we could not help laughing. 

We then talked of Chopin, and his six months' knowledge 
of him; and he told us many charming stories. Among 
them was one De Lanz also tells. 

"De Lanz and I were pupils of Chopin about the same 
time," he said. "Meyerbeer, who was then working at his 
'Prophet,' interrupted De Lanz one day, while taking his 
lesson. At Paris, the persons one wishes most to see are 
met with the least, therefore Chopin was delighted with the 
visit of the celebrated maestro. ' Since I find you there,' 
said Meyerbeer, pointing to the piano, * remain there for 
love of me.' Chopin did so, and played some mazurkas. 
The one in TJt, Opus 33, No. 2, gave rise to some lively 
discussions between the two artists; Meyerbeer pretending 
that it was in 2-4 time, instead of 3. Chopin did all that 
he could to combat this opinion, for Moscheles had already 
told him that Meyerbeer had said this. He played and 
replayed the mazurka : it was the only time I ever saw his 
pale face kindle ; a hectic flush lighted up his cheeks and 
eyes. Meyerbeer persisted. * Give me your mazurka,' he 
said at last ; * I will make a ballet of it, and put it in my 
opera ; you will then see that it is in 2i-4. \i\skfe J ^kxA^ 
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added Wolfmaister, pedantically, **adhuc mb judice lis 
est:' 

I made Wolfmaister tell me all he could remember of his 
intercourse with this poet-artist, " who consecrated his great 
talents to the glorification of noble sentiments in works of 
art." 

"After our lessons," said Wolftnaister, " Chopin always 
played for us whatever music we had brought with us, of the 
great masters. I remember one day, De Lanz had with him 
Beethoven's sonate, in Ut dieze mineurf the one generally 
called *The Moonlight Sonate.' The allegretto of this 
sonate, Liszt had been playing for De Lanz, and he asked 
Chopin to play it, in order to see the difference between the 
two. There is a suite of chords in it which Liszt bound 
together by his own peculiar style of fingering ; when Chopin 
played it, he produced this tying together by the shades and 
softness of his own peculiar touch. De Lanz played it over 
after him, using Liszt's fingering. 'This fingering is not 
yours V asked Chopin, in his little, agreeable voice. * No, 
it is Liszt's,' answered De Lanz. *AhI' cried Chopin; 
* vous voyez. Liszt has ideas no one else would ever think 
of;' and he sat down to the piano, trying over the fingering, 
saying again and again, with the generous frankness of a 
true genius, 'This fingering of Liszt is perfect; I shall 
make use of it'" 

"Tell Fanny about little Filtsch," said Marie. 

I had heard of him before, and read of him in De Lanz ; 
but I was very well pleased to hear Wolfmaister's reminis- 
cences, so I said nothing, but listened with interest. 

" Little Filtsch was a young Hungarian," said Wolfmais- 
ter, "who had the most marvelous musical talent one can 
imagine. When he was ten years of age, he was sent to 
Paris by some rich patrons, to have his masical studies 
directed by Liszt and Chopin. They both grew very fond 
of bim, Afld he made such rapid progress, as to excite the 
attention of the circle BurrouTidva^ ^ivccl, \^<5k \jajKL ^\A 1 
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were sometimes allowed to be present dnriDg the lessons he 
gave to young Filtsch. One day we were there, when the 
child, accompanied by Chopin on a second piano, played his 
concerto, in Mi mineur, Chopin's eyes glittered with actual 
tears. The day was a glorious one for little Filtsch. After 
he finished the concerto, Madame Sand caught him up in 
her arms, and embraced him with rapture. Chopin said 
nothing of the gratification he felt, but simply invited them 
all to accompany him to Schlesinger's music-storfe. Chopin, 
you know, spoke very little ; words seemed too heavy and 
inexpressive for his use, I suppose you aesthetical ladies 
would say ; nor was he sociable, or apt to give invitations 
of this sort — ^therefore this one was quite an event. They 
all accompanied him mechanically, not knowing what to 
understand by it Few words were exchanged, during the 
way up to the Rue Richelieu. When they reached Schles- 
inger's, Chopin asked for the partition of Fidelio, for the 
piano, and putting it into the hands of little Filtsch, said, 
with his sweet-toned voice, ' Take this, my child, as a souve- 
nir of me; thou hast well merited it to-day.' The boy, 
who had not expected anything, and who had modestly 
thought himself already forgotten, was so surprised and 
pleased that he burst into tears." 

"Poor child I" I said. "How soon after that did he die, 
Mr. Wolfmaister?'* 

"Not long, he was about fourteen when he died, poor 
little fellow 1 If he had lived, he would have been a most 
marvelous artist. Even Liszt said of him, one evening while 
listening to him, at a soiree of the Comtesse d'Agout, — as he 
played the 'Morceau'of the 'Lucia,' — *When that child 
travels, I shall shut up shop.' Chopin also interested him- 
self particularly in him, and entertained the most sanguine 
hopes of his future." 

"But Chopin interested himself in each one of his pupils," 
said Marie. "Just think, Fanny, what ow mN^\\i»5c>\^ \aaj^^5t 
he mast have been ; he concerned \iims«i\J a&mxi^V ^ovi^.*^^ 
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parsnits, occnpations, and mental habits of a favorite ^Itve^ 
as about his mnsic." 

"Oh, yes," interrupted Wolfmaister, "he constantly bored 
me about my reading, which annoyed me excessively, for I 
never cared much for books. Then he would get very much 
irritated at me, because I did nothing but practice, and say, 
in his little, broken voice, * It is quite useless, mon ami, to 
cultivate the fingers, when the mind lies barren.'" 

Marie and Wolfmaister then recommenced their practic- 
ing. They played Mozart's senate in TJt ; and, after that, 
a romance of this composer, in Mi bemol, to which Marie 
directed my attention, as being the one De Lanz called "the 
ancestress of all the ' songs without words'* " of the present 
day, "the grandmother of all possible and impossible noc- 
turnes." Then they played the Symphonic Heroique, of 
Beethoven. After the last solemn chords of the " Marche 
Funebre " died out, Marie said, — 

"I do not like the story some writers tell of this sym- 
phony. They say that the ' Marche Funfebre ' was added to 
it by Beethoven, resentfully, after he heard that Napoleon 
had made himself Emperor of the French ; that he regarded 
his republican hero as having gone down to the tomb, and 
therefore sang his requiem instead of his hymn of glory. I 
know Schindler says that the Symphonic was commenced 
in 1802, and not completed until 1804; but he also says 
it was finished and ready, even with the dedication, to be 
sent to Paris, when Beethoven heard the news; so, ac- 
cording to that, the Marche was already in it. Two years 
ago, when I was at Vienna, — where, you know, Henzler's 
orchestra plays these symphonies superbly, — I heard this 
Symphonic Heroique, with all the grand orchestral eflFect, 
several times ; and every time I listened, my own musical 
reason rebelled against such an erroneous idea. Both 
Schindler and De Lanz argue rightly. The Marche Fun^- 
bre 18 an integral part of tlie whole symphony, necessary to 
wake it complete ; indeed, inleixded feom\)si^>o<5k^\\fliY\v^-^ Vst 
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a composition like this mast be one great thought, not a 
piece of inlaid work, or mosaic. See, how grand and calm 
is the first movement I the thought of death shows itself 
even there ; and the great tone-poet has given this poetical 
shadow to the entire composition ; the knowledge of the 
inevitable law of humanity possesses it. There is in it the 
solemn mournfnlness of tragic beauty, which is the loftiest 
point of art ; the consciousness of the fatum of all human 
grandeur breathes through the whole symphony ; and when 
we arrive at the Marche Funfebre, it is not a * chant de 
deuil,^ but a grand martial hymn, bearing the hero, with 
pomp, to his mausoleum. The Symphonie Heroique, with- 
out the Marche Fun^bre, would, to my fancy, be imperfect — 
it would lose its high poetical merit." 

I loved to listen to Marie, when she was in a raptus^ like 
the present ; but Wolfmaister sneered, and found technical 
faults, such as men are apt to find with a woman when she 
talks enthusiastically, and said she was rhapsodizing. 

"Yes," I cried out, laughing, "now, Mr. Wolfmaister, yon 
are like Madame Eperveil. I overheard her say, the other 
day, that ' Marie Merle rhapsodizes, and Mademoiselle Fau- 
vette is her audience ; and a pretty couple of fools they are, 
with their divine philosophy. It's all music and high art 
with them ; just as if music and high art ever built a house, 
or kept it after it was built." 

Wolfmaister and Marie joined in my laugh, and asked me 
if I had not been tempted to go into the salon, and give the 
old lady an sesthetical lecture. 

"I had not the courage," I answered; "she puts me down 
effectually, with her cold, material words. I sat silent, and 
listened patiently to her attacks on us and our pursuits, feel- 
ing very sure she could not have done the same thing. She 
would have bounced in on any one, in a fury, had she over- 
heard herself thus judged unjustly ; so I comforted myself 
with talking at her, and said to my invisible opponent, New- 
mail Noggs fashion, * Yes, Tante OctaVie, **m\s«tfi ^tAXsi^j^ 

15 
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art/' as you contemptuously say, not only beautify exist- 
ence, but purify the disciple ; the soul draws nourishment 
from them, and the intelligence develops.' Poor Tante 
Octavie ! she fancies herself far beyond us, and yet she does 
not know the first word of real life philosophy." 

"I must confess," said Wolfmaister, who felt this attack 
not a little, — for he often united with Madame Eperveil in 
ridiculing us; "I must confess, however, ladies, — much as I 
have studied music, and love it, — ^yonr ajsthetical flights go 
quite beyond my comprehension; and many compositions 
that you elaborate over with your fine talking, seem very 
confused and muddled to me." 

I felt tempted to frighten the saucy master out of his 
assumed courage, and pluck out Tante Octavie's feathers of 
sarcasm, which he was wearing so pertly, pretending to be 
angry ; but I was prevented by Marie saying, — 

" Yes, there is a divine language in some musical passages 
entirely untranslatable ; it is the spirit, not the word, that 
speaks to the imagination. Directly one attempts to ana- 
lyze these feelings, the words sound exaggerated to the un- 
initiated, and inefficient to the one who comprehends all 
that is conveyed by the sounds of this marvelous tone-lan- 
guage. Par exemple^ there are many passages in Hoff- 
mann, De Lanz, Berlioz, and many other writers on musical 
criticism, — even Beethoven's own conversations, — that sound 
what you would call incomprehensible. How often has 
Tante Octavie, and you also, Mr. Wolfmaister, exclaimed, 
'What stuff 1' over a passage in which the author, in the 
most conscientious and serious manner imaginable, was 
kindly endeavoring to convey to the mind of the reader, and 
the ear of the listener, an idea of the musical composition ; 
and I could not attempt to defend the composition. Indeed, 
it seems there is no way of avoiding hyperbole, when one 
attempts to translate emotions, some expressions of music, 
into words." , 

I felt disposed to puniBh ^oUmaAsXet, woji ^^\«t\DMWii^\i<^ 
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should hear what I had to say also, so I continued : " Words 
are powerless in such explanations; and this shows that 
music is the only true language fit to express some emotions 
of the soul. Such is the inferiority of our mortal nature, 
that our words never express to others, nor to ourselves, 
that which we are feeling deeply. Let the warm tide of 
some noble feeling, some generous appreciation, some tender 
sympathy well up in our hearts, and we are speechless ; or, 
if we attempt to speak, we utter only the same words and 
expressions we should use hourly, in the most insignificant 
conversations; the hot tears rush to our eyes, our pulses 
throb, our whole being palpitates ; but we rest dumb. We 
can produce the physical cries of the animal, but we cannot 
— ^when experiencing some keen emotion of grief, or joy, or 
admiration of beauty, as seen in works of nature or art — 
attain, by words, the delicate, poetical feeling we wish to 
express. We cannot give the cry of the soul. A grand, 
generous emotion does not ask to be materially represented 
by words ; these are too realistic, and give either an insig- 
nificant or false impression of that which is stirring within 
us. Only in music do we find the expression interpreted 
intelligibly." 

Wolftnaister pursed up his lips, and elevated his eye- 
brows. Marie noticed it; and turning full on him, with 
mock solemnity, shook her pretty little forefinger playfully 
in his face, and said, — 

"Renegade student of the great high-priest Chopin, re- 
member the words of one of the worthy disciples of your 
great master : ' One arrives at art only by roads barred to 
the vulgar : by the road of prayer, of purity of heart ; by 
confidence in the wisdom of the Eternal, and even in that 
which is incomprehensible.'" 

Wolfmaister drew a long breath. " Phew !" he half whis- 
tled, in a low tone. "Incomprehensible!" and, turning to 
the piano, he played one of De Meyer^a com^o^tvoTia, ^vth. 
admirable crispnesa and delicacy ol \iO\Ui\i\ ^wsJd.^^^^'^^^'^sS^ 
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fiorituri! so clear, that the sunlight danced brightly through 
every part, saying, as he played : " Now, this is what I call 
music ; there is no need here of any of your sesthetical, in- 
comprehensible words, to explain it, 'making confusion 
worse confounded. ' " 

"Yes," said Marie to me, in a low voice, "that is simple 
enough, Heaven knows ; that music can be put down in plain 
nouns and verbs, moods and tenses; that is all grammar 
rule, horlogerie; no need of any exercise of faith there." 

"That's right, ladies," said Wolfmaister, good naturedly, 
while he modulated into an exquisitely graceful waltz, of his 
own composition ; delicious to listen to, but giving no sub- 
ject for thought ; suggesting not one poetical idea, or spir- 
itual experience. " Keep all your high flights to yourselves ; 
for I assure you, just so soon as you get up into that fine 
SBsthetical talking, it is incomprehensible to me — and I am 
glad it is. I think, with Madame Eperveil, that music and 
high art never built a house ; and such music as you admire 
never makes the money to buy one. I am very glad I never 
was afflicted with such reveries; if I had been, I should 
have turned out another old Wehrstacdt. I should never 
have built my pretty little cottage, or had Clarens lots to 
sell to rich Russians and English, out of my music lessons 
at four Swiss francs an hour." 

The man was right, so far as he was concerned ; his rea- 
soning was good, for him and his like ; and we wasted no 
more of what he called our "aesthetics" on him. 
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CHAPTE.R XY. 

NEW ARRIVALS. 

May came, and with it Tante Octavie's great friends, the 
Landsneehts. Octave and Lord S. did not accompany 
them, as they had spent the latter part of the winter in 
Paris, but were to arrive in June. Octave was anxiously 
expected, for many reasons : Mr. Serin hoped he would con- 
clnde upon taking the head mastership ; so did his family, 
especially his mother, who thought, if he would once settle 
himself at the institution, he would be out of temptation ; 
and, to the temptations that surrounded him out in the gay 
world, she attributed all his faults. Clear sighted as she 
was about other things, her mother-feeling made her blind 
on this subject ; she could not see that he was selfish and 
heartless ; she believed him to be only thoughtless and in- 
dolent, and looked to a regular quiet life, and a marriage 
with Marie Merle, to make him all he should be. 

The Merles wished to see Octave to ask him about poor, 
pretty Emilie Michel, who had left her home, in the Bas 
Yalais, during the winter, saying she had received a fine 
offer from a grand modiste in Paris, which would make her 
fortune ; and, despite the entreaties of her friends, had gone 
to Paris. Rumor, that noisy demon, said that she had been 
seen, by some Sallenches people visiting Paris, dressed very 
gayly, in a fine carriage, in the Bois de Bologne, with some 
dashing-looking men and women ; that they had spoken to 
her, but that she had pretended not to know them, although 
she had colored very red, and showed much confasioa. The 
poor misguided girl had not many xv^ot x^«iC\^^"s»\ ^x\.^^n^ 
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grandmother, and a maiden annt, with whom she lived, and 
Michel, the *^ incomparable marij^^ who was her uncle, were 
all. Michel, of course, gave himself no trouble about her ; 
but poor Elise Michel I she remembered Emilie as her play- 
mate in childhood ; to her this story caused great sorrow 
and bitter tears. Madame Michel was also distressed ; bat 
her gentle little step-daughter's affliction grieved her more 
than Emilie 's misconduct. For Emilie she felt great con- 
tempt and anger ; and when away from Elise, she expressed 
herself with much bitterness ; she did not like to wound her 
daughter by saying before her what she said to us : " that 
she believed the worst of the worthless little minx. " What 
wrath she displayed I She was like Rose Maylie's chaste 
maids ; she evidently thought as they did, *' that it's no use 
being proper in this world ;" and when speaking of the pro- 
bability of the story, she seemed to dwell on the report of 
Emilie's fine clothes and gay doings with a sort of resentful 
feeling, and indulged in short sayings as expressive as the 
one used by the Dianas above alluded to, '' that brass can 
do better than the gold that has stood the fire." She had 
not passed through her forty years of spinsterhood to stand 
by and see such an outrage on feminine virtue and morality 
pass unscathed ; and when we represented to her that poor 
pretty Emilie was as much to be pitied as condemned, she 
looked as horror-stricken as if we had also gone over to the 
immoral enemy. We could only appease her by telling her 
that if the story were true, Emilie's future was sure to be as 
wretched, and her punishment as severe, as the most griev- 
ous sin could merit ; then she showed the greatest satisfac- 
tion, and looked as if she wished she could see that punish- 
ment meted out in its severest and fullest measure. 

Our indignation was poured out on Octave, for we did 
believe that he had enticed the pretty, silly girl to Paris. 
Marie never spoke of it to me ; but Tante Cecile and I in- 
dulged in as violent denunciations against him as did poor 
Madame Michel against EtnWie. 
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The first part of June he came, accompanied by Lord 
S. ; and, oi\ the first opportunity Marie could get, she 
asked him frankly about Emilie. They parted in high anger ; 
for Octave wounded Marie to the quick, by such sneers and 
impertinent assumptions of ignorance and astonishment, as 
only a man like Octave could employ to a frank, enthusiastic, 
guileless woman. Had Marie consulted me, I should have 
counseled her not to appeal to Octave ; but she acted in ac- 
cordance with the promptings of her innocent nature; she 
knew nothing of the cold, heartless, licentious feelings that 
filled his breast ; she appealed to him as she would have done 
when a little girl, to coax a bird's nest from him, or to save 
a poor dog from cruel punishment, or an inoflfending cat 
from drowning. And even when they parted in anger, only 
the tenth part of his real character beamed on her ; she 
could not fully comprehend his hollow, polished wickedness. 

Tante Cecile told me some of the details of the interview. 
Octave, she said, had striven to evade the charge by ex- 
pressing a sneering surprise at a delicate, modest young 
woman's having anything to do with such matters, and still 
more at her selecting it as a subject of conversation with a 
gentleman. A woman more experienced than Marie would 
have been baffled and humiliated ; but she was not ; she told 
him there was but one manly, honest course for him to take : 
to say whether he had or had not anything to do with 
Emilie's going to Paris ; and, whether he had or not, to assist 
them in reclaiming her. Then when, with a mocking laugh, 
he said he hoped he should not be made responsible for the 
peccadillos of all the pretty little milliner girls who chose 
to go up to Paris to seek their fortunes, and that he had 
fancied that she had more self-esteem than to feel jealous 
of such persons, she sternly bade him to cease talking in 
that style before her ; and added, that until he could clear 
himself satisfactorily of the charge, she could not regard 
him as a friend, and hoped he would cease visiting at tbeic 
house. Octave, bowing coolly, left \Xift Odl^\*^^xsi, ^"^^^ ^^\s^- 
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menced forthwith the most devoted attentions to Miss Land- 
snecht, who, in default of any other more available cavalier, 
was very willing to accept his devotion. He rode, drove, 
walked, played, and sang with her, took her boating — ^in fact, 
gave his whole time to her. 

Miss Landsnecht was a tall, dressy young lady, in her 
second season. She was what is called in society a stylish 
distinguee-looking woman. She dressed in the height of 
the mode ; her crinolines and flounces expanded in the most 
approved style ; her bonnet was of the smallest possible size, 
and her head, by the aid of rolls, and bandeaux, and cushions, 
was of the largest possible dimensions. She had been edu- 
cated for society, and lived for it ; she was accomplished and 
elegant ; was a linguist, an artist, a musician, — in short, was 
everything that society might require of a rich but plebeian 
Miss Landsnecht, who coveted a high-born titled man for a 
husband from society, in return for all the exertions and 
sacrifices she made. But as we had nothing to do with Miss 
Landsnecht, nor she with us, there is no need of wasting more 
words on her. 

Before we leave poor Emilie, however, I may as well tell 
here all I know of her history, that the sad, disagreeable sub- 
ject may be dismissed. We rarely heard of her with any 
certainty. Once in awhile reports would reach us of her 
reputed life in Paris, where she was said to be leading one 
of the fastest and most dissipated. It was told that she 
drove handsome horses, and could be seen at the opera and 
play as gay in jewels and costly laces as a duchess. Per- 
sons were employed to seek her out, but in vain ; she eluded 
all inquiries, and none of us knew any direct way of ap- 
proaching her. Then, in after years, came another story, of 
a poor miserable wretch, worn down with illness and poverty, 
being found dead in some den in Paris ; and we had reason 
to believe that this poor creature was Emilie Michel ; and 
when we heard it, we all solemnly prayed, with tears and 
fervent earaestneaSf that Octane BowNt^vsXV \!d:\^\.t\q\. \i.vjQ 
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been held answerable for the wretched girl's min. She has 
no more to do with this recital ; so good-by to pretty Emilie 
Michel. 

Mr. Serin, like every one else, was disappointed in Mr. 
Octave. Madame Eperveil did not deign to allade to the 
sabject of the head mastership ; bat it was announced that 
Octave would, with Lord S., accompany the Landsnechts 
to the Baths of Lucca, in August, and that the two gen- 
tlemen purposed spending the following winter in Naples ; 
this, of course, proved that he had no intention of becoming 
head master of Institution Eperveil, for this year at least. 
So meek old Mr. Serin submitted to the disappointment with 
as good and patient a grace as possible. 

Before the closing of the Institution in June, for the sum- 
mer conge, Madame Eperveil always gave a grand soiree, 
which came off about three weeks before examination day, 
when the distribution of honors and grades to the students 
took place. This soiree was an announcement of the closing 
of the gayeties of the institution for the season, and was 
generally a very brilliant affair. After this soiree, the stu- 
dents " turned in," as Brown, an American boy, said, " and 
polled hard" for the examination, which never was a gay 
affair, but one of strict business. On the present occasion, 
Tante Octavie's measure of glory was to be filled to the 
brim, thrice pressed down, and running over ; her first of 
June soiree was to be honored by not only the Landsnechts 
and Lord S., but a Baron and Baronne de W., who in- 
habited a neighboring chateau, which they had rented for 
the season. They were old Berlin acquaintances of Madame 
Eperveil, and the Baronne had known the Bouvreuils in their 
more prosperous days. The de W.'s had with them a 
great guest ; and this guest was no less a personage than 
a real live prince, the Prince de P., who had graciously 
signified his intention of honoring the soiree with his pre- 
sence. To be sure, the prince waa a\a.\^-m«b^^,^QX.^^'5k^- 
made man; and looked like one ot \3dlo^^ ^Vco^^nxi^ ^^^- 
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heads in a barber's window; still, he was a prince, and 
Tante Octavie knew very well the effect that would be pro- 
duced by his appearance. 

And now, the old lady condescended to express a desire 
that Mademoiselle Fauvette might be induced to sing at the 
soiree. Early in the winter, I had refused to sing at the 
musicales held in the hall, and had given so much ofifence to 
Madame Eperveil, by the refusal, that she would never listen 
to me when I sang at our more private reunions ; and when 
I "took coffee" at her house, as the little family-parties were 
called, she steadily persisted in never asking me to sing. 
She considered my refusal the result of a silly affectation, 
and she made no secret of her opinion to others ; while to 
me, her manner was plain enough, without words, to prove 
to me what she thought. 

The afternoon of the soiree I met Mr. Wolfmaister at 
Marie's, and after they had finished their rehearsal of the 
pieces to be played in the evening, he mentioned Madame 
Eperveil's wish, and urged it by saying, how much singing 
would add to the interest of the soiree, as we so rarely had 
any. 

"I cannot, indeed," I replied ; "it is not pique, I assure 
you, neither is it an affectation of timidity. Singing is such 
a pure affair of feeling to me that I cannot sing in a crowd. 
I could as soon rise up before the assembled company and 
tell them my whole life-history, or fall on my knees and say 
my prayers before them. " 

" Ah," said Wolfmaister, shrugging his shoulders ; " music 
is a terrible agony to you and Marie, with your sublime, poeti- 
cal notions, or aestheticalj I believe you like to have them 
called. Your * thirst after the infinite,' your ' inner reveal- 
ings' and ' spiritual elevations' are quite awful. Thank God, 
I do not understand such refined miseries I my feeling for 
music is more practical and positive." 

'^That it is/^ cried Marie •, " like bread and cheese, sauer- 
iraat and lagerbier. Any one m\g^i\iYxio^ >i)a»X.,V3 >;)eifc^^^ 
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you play. Musicians like you, make me think of the line 
in holy writ, * Many are called, but few are chosen.' But you 
know the maxim, mon maitre, * In art the great is not for 
all, and all arje not for the great.'" 

"Now, there is the presumption of the thing,"* he an- 
swered, with a good-natured laugh ; " however, I will let 
you have it so. That being great in art is beggarly busi- 
ness, after all ; if it is any comfort to you to have such 
greatness, pray take it — I want none of it. You should have 
known old Wehrstaedt, of Geneva — he was a musician of 
your grecU sort. What a droll fellow he was, to be sure I" 

"Yes," interrupted Marie; "God bless his memory I I 
wish I had him here in your place. Fanny, Wehrstaedt was 
one of those who verily gave up all and followed his divine 
music. " 

"With his old hat on, d la ^t^a^re," said Wolfmaister, 
laughing, immoderately. " I took lessons for several years 
of the crazy old fellow, and I never once saw him, night or 
day, without that shocking old hat, nailed tight to his head." 

"Oh I" I exclaimed; "is it the odd genius De Lanz 
speaks of ?" 

" The very one," said Marie ; "just think, this heathen 
had the priceless blessing of his lessons, and dares to laugh 
at him." 

"And is all true De Lanz says of him ?" 

" True as gospel," replied Marie. 

"I give you my word," said Wolfmaister, his voice hoarse 
with the laughter which the recollection of the quaint old 
maestro had caused, and tears of merriment actually roll- 
ing down his cheeks, " he knew only five things : three 
Exercises of Cramer, a Sonate of Weber, and the last Yaria- 
tion in the Grand Sonate of Beethoven. Whenever I would 
find him alone, he would be sitting at his old piano, his 
wretched hat nailed tight to his head, and he, gazing into 
vacancy with his pale-blue eyes, p\ay\ng ^Jqab*,"*^ — ^^tA"^^- 
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maister played over the last Yariation in the Grand Sonate 
in La bemol. 

"Mr. Wolfmaister," I asked, "have you ever read De 
Lanz's accoant of this eccentric artist ?" 

"He! — no I" cried Marie, impetuously; "did you ever 
know a man, who talks as he does, ever read anything be- 
yond the business part of a newspaper ? If I could know 
of his reading a book on musical criticism or musical history, 
I should have some hope of meeting him hereafter in my 
musical heaven, where Wehrstaedt, I am sure, will be found 
as one of those meek spirits 

* Who inherit, instead of motive powers, 
Impulsions God supplied ; 
Instead of vital spirit, 
A clear informing beauty; 
Instead of creature duty, 
Submission calm as rest.' '' 

"Oh, oh, oh I" cried Wolfmaister, with well - afifected 
agony, snatching up his music and hat ; " you are getting 
decidedly too transcendental for me. I sincerely hope, 
Marie, you will descend from your aerial heights in time for 
our opening duo this evening." And he rushed out of the 
room, muttering, in a voice of feigned suffering: "Mon 
Dieu I just think of quoting poetry about old Wehrstaedt, 
and making an angel and all that out of him I del I and 
this is the insanity to which their sesthetics bring them I 
Gare ! gare I au secours I" 

We laughed heartily at his flight, and also at the punish- 
ment we had inflicted on him, for playing off on us Tante 
Octavie's harsh, rude opinions ; for although we firmly be- 
lieved and felt all we said about music, but for his pert re- 
petitions of her unamiable speeches, we should not have 
expressed ourselves so enthusiastically. 

I sat for a little while with Marie, listening to her read- 
/d^ over some music Hofet laaA ^eii\, \)a»Xi ^-a.^ l^t her to 
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examine; then we both went into the little tower room, 
and watched from the window the beautiful sunset; and 
leaned over the "Francesca di Rimini and Paolo," across 
which were passing soft, golden lights, thrown down from 
the armorial bearings which the lunette of the window held, 
and flecks of brilliant color faded, and brightened and faded 
again. Poor Marie I though she talked cheerfully, she 
looked worn and unhappy. Her late difference with Octave 
had grieved her very much ; his conduct showed such true 
meanness of character. So strange it is, that we may know 
people for almost a lifetime, giving them credit for points of 
character which some sudden flash of light near the end 
shows us were not inherent, but only the effect of an out- 
ward coating of good breeding, or the still more powerful 
influence of custom or social opinion. Marie had always 
considered Octave unreliable and weak, when exposed to 
temptation ; but that he should be so really heartless and 
wickedly selfish, in the indulgence of his passions, as to ruin 
a young, ignorant girl, was a sad revelation to her. Then, 
when she showed her disgust and sorrow at such conduct, to 
have him treat as low, vulgar jealousy what was a high- 
toned feeling of wounded love and generous sorrow for the 
disgrace of one who, though beneath her in the social scale, 
still was a sister woman, and thereby entitled to her aid and 
sympathy, — all this made him fall lower and more hopelessly 
in her opinion. She never noticed his attentions to Miss 
Landsnecht ; and when, by chance, we met them in society 
or our walks, not a look betrayed whatever she might be 
suffering ; she said nothing of the affair to Tante Cecile nor 
me; but there was a sharpness in the tone of her voice, 
sometimes an irritability and impatience, and restless, quick 
movements in domestic life, which proved that she did 
suffer. 

Tante Cecile called us to gouter, and, after drinking a 
cup of her fragrant black tea, wTdlos^ o^ot n^^-^ ^& \\^'^^sa» 
reseda^ and eating enormously of a ma^u\^^^'D^ ^oXe-a-u.^ A 

\ 
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the asual immense Peilz size, and listening to Mr. Merle 
reading bits out of yesterday's Journal des Debats, I rose 
to go home to dress for the great soiree. Marie walked 
through the court-yard with me. Michel and his wife were 
there, arranging the lettuce and fine vegetables for the next 
morning market at Y. ; the garden fruit looked very pretty, 
grouped together with the good natural taste of Madame 
Michel and her ** incomparable mari.^^ It would have made 
a beautiful subject for a Flemish artist ; the high court-yard 
walls, with the ruined chapel window, draped 

" with many a gay festoon 
And fragrant ckaplet, recompensing well 
The strength they borrow with the grace they lend." 

Then the court-yard and old fountain, and the paysan, with 
his tall, slim wife, in her scrupulously neat dress, and snowy, 
fluted bordered cap — the simplest and prettiest head-dress 
of all the European paysannes; she, occupied in washing 
the fine heads of lettuce, and he, arranging them with taste 
and care in the long, shallow baskets, thinking undoubtedly 
with pride of the good eflFect they would produce the follow- 
ing morning in the justly celebrated market of Y. Then 
the surrounding accessions of flower-beds, filled with gay, 
flaunting tulips and hyacinths, and the stands of pot plants 
scattered about, made of the place as pretty a subject of that 
genre as an artist might wish. Madame Michel told us that 
Tante Octavie had ordered some fine bouquets for her sup- 
per table, and invited us into the house to see them. Elise 
was hard at work over a brilliant basketful. 

"Why, what is the reason of this ?" I asked. " I thought 
Madame Eperveil had enough flowers of her own." 

"Yoila, mademoiselle 1 Henri, her gardener, wishes to 

have the conservatories lighted for the evening, and some of 

the tallest plants are to be put in flat pyramidal stands in the 

large windows of the grand salle ; so Madame BpCrveil, by 

that arrangement, needed at lea^t a ^oi^^Ti morc^ N^ov^^os^yi^Xs.. 
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Henri came to Michel for them, and we have had to cut all 
our flowers and Leg^re's, too, at Montrueux. Poor Michel 
is tired out with his hunt after them ; and coming on market 
eve makes it so much harder for him, pauvre enfant! he is so 
kind, he does not mind trouble for others ; c'est impossible 
de dire, mademoiselle, toute la bonte de cet homme 1" 

" How fine Tante Octavie's rooms are going to be 1" said 
Marie, laughing. 

Just at that moment the outer door opened, and a smart 
footman entered, and asked for the bouquet Mr. Octave 
Bouvreuil had ordered for Miss Landsnecht. A superb one, 
filled with the choicest flowers, was handed to him, and he 
left. 

**Maman .'" said the pretty, kind Elise, " in that basket 
by you are the bouquets for Mesdemoiselles Marie, Fauvette, 
and Bouvreuil. I made them first, mesdemoiselles, and they 
have in them the very prettiest flowers." 

The good girl had undoubtedly felt incensed at Octave's 
neglect of us, and particularly of Marie, whom she dearly 
loved, and had showed it in this naive, kind way. We 
thanked her heartily for her courtesy ; and I hurried off with 
my two bouquets, and some gay flowers for my hair, having 
stayed already too long for the good of my evening toilette. 
I found Hel^ne and her mother quite ready, sitting with 
Kinnaird under the Marron d'Inde, on the bridge walk; 
Heldne, beautiful as an angel. 



** In her virginal white vesture gathered closely to her throat. 
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I hastened up to my room, and found Dora in a fidget of 
uneasiness, with all my ^^fineries^^ spread out on the table 
and bed. As we had all agreed to go in simple, white gowns, 
and my hair needed no fresh dressing, except to arrange in 
it Elise Michel's starry, white jessamine and brilliant scarlet 
sage, my Creole robe was quickly adjusted to Dora's perfect 
satisfaction, and we were en roui^ m am^\^ \!\m^. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

SOIREE AT TANTE OCTAVIE'S. 

Wb reached the gate of Institation Eperveil just as 
Marie Merle, with Tante Cecile and Mr. Merle, came up. 
Kinnaird and Professor Bouvreuil were our cayaliers, as 
Octave was with the Landsnechts, where he and Lord 
S. had been dining. Tante Cecile walked with me through 
the hall and conservatories, admiring the arrangements, for 
we were an hour too soon. We talked, very naturally, 
about Octave. 

" Madame Bouvreuil has been remonstrating with Madame 
Eperveil, about Octave's going to Italy," I said. " She told 
me yesterday she intended to. " 

"Yes," replied Tante Cecile, " I was in the garden at the 
time ; we were taking a cup of coffee together, and I heard 
the most of the conversation. I fancy I, understood more 
of Tante Octavie's reply than Madame Bouvreuil did, and 
I should not be surprised if she meant it for Marie and me. 
Octave had, undoubtedly, given his aunt his own version of 
poor Emilie's story." 

"What did Madame Eperveil say?" 

" Madame Bouvreuil begged Tante Octavie to use her au- 
thority, or at least influence, to induce Octave to take Mr. 
Serines position, and remain settled at home, saying that 
she feared the roving life he led would injure his habits. 
Madame Eperveil replied, very coolly, that she and Octave 
perfectly understood each other. The kind of life he led 
was agreeable to them both-, sVie d\^ iiioX. ^«^^^ ^ws5^\j^&^a&v 
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tling at Bperveil just now ; when he should be thirty-five, 
would be time enough. As to his habits, they were those of 
a gentleman; she had perfect confidence in him. There 
might be some little freedoms about him, such as all young 
gentlemen once in awhile indulged in ; but she thought a 
modest, delicate silence would be more proper about them; 
that they would be of no consequence, if not made so by 
scandalmongers. No young man's life, out in the world, 
could bear the magnifying glass of stiff, starched prudes. " 

"Well," I said, indignantly, "if Octave ever goes to the 
bears, as the naughty children did who cried *bald head' 
after Elisha, I shall not care one fig for ,all that Tante 
Octavie may suffer." 

"I think only of the suffering he has already caused," 
replied the dear old lady, as she drew a long sigh; "one 
disappointment, such as Marie has had in him, shakes faith 
in humanity terribly. It is sad to see a young heart so early 
filled with bitter hopelessness and suspicion." 

I looked into her sweet, gentle fa€e, and wondered what 
old romance of her youth had been revived by her niece's 
trouble. An hour passed; and all the other guests were 
assembled, before Tante Octavie and the grand quality friends 
descended to the hall. I have already mentioned, that 
Madame Eperveil liked to receive those guests to whom she 
wished to show favor, in her own salon ; I had been honored 
in that way, — only once, however. Accordingly, on this 
occasion, the Prince de P., Baron and Baronne de W., 
and the Landsnechts, were waited for in solemn, solitary 
state, by our Peilz empress. They kept her waiting until 
ten o'clock, although the invitation cards had the usual 
request, — 

*' Madame Eperveil begs her guests not to be later than 
eight o'clock, as at that hour the music will commence." 

How often we had heard Tante Octavie talk severely 
about the want of breeding shown, by b^\Ti^ qt\^ Xk^wks^'?^ 
too late in an engagement, or at a Bo\te^\ 

16* 
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"Better send a regret at once," she would say, "than be 
guilty of the gross vulgarity of keeping a company waiting 
for you." 

"But * circumstances alter cases,' and rank alters the rules 
of good breeding, I suppose," said Marie, while we were 
commenting rather freely on the tardy guests. 

Wolfmaister looked grave ; he was a thorough aristocrat, 
and Marie's Swiss republican notions always shocked his 
ideas of propriety and good taste. He affected not to hear 
her, pulled down his white vest, — which, from its acc^ of 
amidon, seemed disposed to have an individuality, — and 
then flew to the music-stand, and busied himself in sorting 
over the already well-arranged music. Marie, Wolfmaister, 
and I were on the platform ; Professor, Madame, and He- 
l^ne Bouvreuil were receiving and entertaining the guests, 
which they always did in the absence of Madame Eperveil ; 
and Tante Cecile, Mr. Merle, and Kinnaird were assisting 
them. 

The hall was arranged beautifully; the windows were 
filled with Henri's finest, tallest plants ; the benches had been 
removed, and sofas and chairs were grouped together in dif- 
ferent parts of the large hall, around tables, on which were 
baskets, or bouquets of flowers, — giving the place the appear- 
ance of a grand reception or drawing room. By doing 
this, Tante Octavie had avoided the necessity of giving her 
grandee friends reserved places, which would have been very 
repugnant to the republican feelings of her other guests. 

"What excellent taste Tante Octavie has shown I" I said, 
to Marie, on noticing this. 

"Has she not?" replied Marie; "and how well the hall 
looks 1 no stiffness, and but for this arrangement, the pre- 
sence of these strangers would have thrown a little gine 
over the people. The conservatories being lighted up is 
another happy idea ; it gives the company a chance to move 
about and feel independent. Tante Octavie's friends will 
be doubly obliged to her for ttiis p\ea.§.«k.w\) ^^icviWi^^ ^^Vis. 
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given them a chance to stare at great people, which, repub- 
licans as we are, we like immensely, and at the same time be 
able to meet them on an equal footing." The institution 
clock struck ten. ** It is really too provoking 1" continued 
Marie, "for them to be so late; we shall have to leave out 
some of our pieces, or keep up the soiree until the early 
hours." 

A bustle and a buzz were heard ; the large doors of the 
hall were thrown open for the accommodation of the distin- 
guished guests, who entered, with Tante Octavie at their 
head, leaning on the arm of the Prince de P. She seated 
her friends ; then, after presenting her brother and his 
family, and Mr. Merle and Tante Cecile, with some others 
who stood near, she left them, and — taking her nephew^s 
arm — ^went graciously around to welcome her other guests. 
How handsomely the old lady looked ! She was dressed in 
perfect taste. She wore a rich, dark-blue silk robe, with 
costly black thread flounces, and herthe; her arms and neck, 
which were still very fine, were only shaded by a superb lace 
scarf, of the same web and pattern as the dress lace. Her 
beautiful, rich blonde hair had its heavy bandeaux and 
braids ornamented (not hidden) by a black thread lace barbe, 
without ribbons or flowers, and fastened only by two dia- 
mond star pins. She moved about in a gracious, stately 
way, and looked like an empress, receiving her court. Much 
as I fancied, I disliked Tante Octavie; and surely I had 
every reason to; there was a nameless fascination in her 
appearance that always attracted me. I loved to look at 
her when she was en grande toilette, she made such a superb 
Rubens picture. The first sound of her voice, however, 
always dispelled this fascination; its dictatorial tone and 
overbearing insolence werJ^ insupportable to me, and I grew 
rude and unnatural on the instant. She made both Marie 
and me brusque and contradictory, as Madame Bouvreuil 
said ; we were never ourselves in Tante Octa.^W^ ^x<i'SRk\iR.'^. 

Octave, after a kyf words ftom \A^ a\vw\., MX. V'^'^, ^2Si^ 
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walked, with graceful nonchalance ^ up the hall to the plat- 
form or stage; and young Lord S. left the Landsnecht 
party and joined him. As Octave walked toward us, I 
could not help observing how very distinguished looking 
he was; like his aunt, he was perfectly satisfied with himself 
and all his surroundings ; the world went well with him, and 
he was content; every selfish feeling was gratified ; and he 
also knew that he was making a woman, who loved him 
fondly, miserable — which pleased and tickled his vanity 
amazingly. I think I never drew the distinction between 
egotism and selfishness, until I knew Octave Bonvrenil and 
his aunt. He was cold, and too indifferent to disturb his 
personal comfort in order to gratify any one | then, if he 
committed an injustice toward another, he never ac^owl- 
edged it, and never felt regret, but dismissed it from his 
thoughts as a disagreeable subject; and even disliked the 
one he had wronged, if the affair caused him any annoy- 
ance. Such characters are surely hopeless. But bis aunt 
— though unlovely and unamiable — had more in her; her 
egotism arose from her imperious, overbearing disposition ; 
and when her injustice caused her to wrong another, though 
her pride forbade an acknowledgment of the injury, you 
always felt sure she suffered even more than the one she 
oppressed, for her nature was naturally grand and noble. 
There was a warm life-pulse beating under her husk of ego- 
tism; but nothing ever showed the existence of even a 
spark, in the dry ashes of her nephew^s selfish heart. 

They ascended the platform steps, and Lord S. was pre- 
sented, in a cool, wholesale manner, to the "artists," by 
Octave. This Lord S. was a pale, washed-out-looking 
young man, and seemed as if his name should be "Lord 
Verisopht." He wore an eye-glass, stuck in his right eye, 
and the exertions he made to keep it there gave a rigidity 
to his face as absurd as it was painful to look at. He 
seemed to be about two-and-twenty, was making desper- 
ate attempts at raising an ex.cem\^\^ \i\o\Aft \si\)&\aj!^^ 
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and favoriSf and the only things in the world he seemed to 
think of, were his eye-glass, shirt collar, and cravat. The 
presence of a real, royal prince appeared to stagger him a 
little ; and I rather think it was this stuoniDg thing which 
drove him among the "artists." I do not remember his 
saying a word dnring the whole evening, except some gasp- 
ing "Oh I" or "Awl" when he would snatch convulsively 
his tumbling, refractory eye-glass, or settle his head and 
neck carefully around in his precipus collar. Once or twice 
he frightened me half out of my wits, for I thought he was 
strangling ; and more than once Marie suggested the pro- 
priety of our helping him out of his toilet difficulties. 

" Madanie Eperveil thinks," said Octave, talking to all of 
ns, an^ thus coolly avoiding the necessity of addressing 
Marie, " that we had better begin with the Beethoven trio, 
and leave out the opening duo and quartette altogether." 

Marie quietly removed her music from the piano. Wolf- 
maister looked a little dashed; but his reverence for au- 
thority, and his happiness at having the chance of playing 
some time during the evening, before such distinguished 
individuals, reconciled him in some measure to giving up 
the duo. Marie moved away from the north piano, and 
beckoned to Wolfmaister to take her place. 

"This piano," she said, "is better for the trio accompani- 
ment than the other; it is more singing, and the action more 
easy." 

"But shall you not play the piano part of this trio?" 
asked Wolfmaister, almost bursting in his attempt at gen- 
erosity. 

"Certainly not," answered Marie quietly; "do you not 
see, by this new arrangement, that my fantasie and sonate 
comes next, and our other dujo just after ? I should be too 
fatigued." 

Octave bit his lip with vexation, for he was to play the 
violin part, and he detested Wolfmaister'a i^iauo afteoiCL^^xix.- 
menta. Formerly, Marie would \ia\ib iem^\s^^t^^^^^\^^^ 
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she was growing hard and indifferent to his likes or dislikes. 
I felt glad to see it, until the thought flashed across me — as 
I saw his mouth settle into a gratified smile, and his beautiful 
head toss with a saucy jerk — that his vanity was attributing 
her indifference to pique, and a contemptible desire to vex 
and annoy him. llow I wished to be a fairy, that I might 
transform myself into a little bee, and give him a sharp, 
stinging bite I for physical punishments are the only kind 
such selfish, obtuse nature^ can feel. 

The trio was the beautiful Ghost Trio I had heard Hein- 
rich Henzler play, the past winter; but how differently it 
sounded I Octave's part was executed well, for sometimes 
he played more like an artist than an amateur ; but he was 
not capable of understanding the poem which the composi- 
tion contained, therefore he could not give it its true ex- 
pression. Then Gardner — ^who, like Lord S., was stunned 
with the presence of royalty — jerked his violoncello part, 
making it sound, at times, as if "all the breath had," as he 
expressed it, *' clean gone out of the instrument;" and 
Wolfmaister played in his usual cold, orthodox style — "tra- 
ditional," as Marie said. Octave knew that it had not gone 
off well ; he was thoroughly vexed ; and as soon as it was 
finished, he left the platform, without deigning to give a word 
to any of us. 

Then Marie placed h^self at the piano, and played Mo- 
zart's Fantasie and SonatCj in Do. The adagio of this 
sonate is expressive of the quiet, dignified sorrow of a heart 
suffering from neglect, but never fearing desertion ; indeed, 
the whole passage expresses, dramatically, deep grief, — but 
not passionately ; for hope lives, even through the solemn 
wailing. But when it reaches the allegro, then the despair 
first breaks forth. This allegro is in 3-4 time. Do mineur, 
and is full of dramatic points ; it lasts but three or four 
minutes, and is like the heart-break attendant on a lost 
hope, — the expression of a first, bitter instant, when the un- 
wortbineas of, and eternal aepaiaiWoiiitom, ^\i^^^^x\^\w^^ 
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and trasted in, first breaks on the mind. This passage jost 
suited Marie's declamatory moods, and she always reminded 
me of some great lyric actress, giving a scene from high 
tragedy. 

" She plays that adagio entirely too fast," gmmbled out 
Wolfmaister, as deafening applause rang through the halL 
''Mon Dieu I just think of three hundred and odd measures 
fired off in about three minutes !" 

**No one but you," said Marie, with brusque irritation, 
''would think of timing such a passage as that. I cannot 
play it slower ; the working up of the composition brings 
me to it ; I need just such a fierce rapidity to make the ex- 
pression complete." 

A flutter and bustle around the other piano announced 
the preparation being made for a new executante. Miss 
Landsnecht came up the platform steps, leaning on Octave's 
arm ; looking, in her exaggerated crinolines and flounces, 
like an inverted pen-wiper, or allumette holder. She mur- 
mured out, in execrable French, and voice 

** Low with fashion, not with feeling freighted," 

the timidity she felt at playing before such " immensely clever 
artists;" but nothing about her showed that she felt any such 
becoming modesty; and after she had ungloved, and un- 
ringed, and unbraceleted, — ^making more preparations than a 
Clara Schumann would have needed for the execution of one 
of her gifted husband's most difficult compositions, — she broke 
out into a noisy, boisterous piece, " all sound and fury, sig- 
nifying nothing;" a chaos of chords and scales, pelting rains 
of octaves, stormy chromatics, but not one attempt at chiar'- 
oscuro, or expression ; it was a sort of tight-rope, or circus 
riding performance, with bangs in the base, and twitters in 
the treble, and a furious pursuit of octaves, without one 
single thought or feeling suggested. Marie and I had 
withdrawn firom the scene of aclioii dwnw^ \)ck^ V^e^^^Jvws?^ 
preparation for combat, and we Tiad ^oVu^^ ^"eAaxs^^ ^qtqj^ 
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renil, who was sitting with Tante Gecile, at one of the 
tables, near our end of the platform. 

" Now Wolfmaister will praise that girPs execrable noise ; 
see if he does not/' said Marie. 

"And all the world will say you and Fanny are envious," 
answered Madame Bouvreuil, with a laugh. " Pray go to 
her, and try to say something civil." 

I declined doing so, saying it would be presumptuous in 
me, as 1 was not an artist ; and Marie exclaimed, — 

"Never! Music is to me what faith was to the old mar- 
tyrs — I cannot lie about it. Now, pray look at Wolfmaister. 
Oh, mon maitre, mon maitre I Indeed, he makes me nerv- 
ous. Just see how he bustles around her, and rubs his long- 
fingered hands together, and throws up his eyes, as if he 
really believed all the fibs he is telling I" 

Miss Landsnecht had finished her grand thundering piece ; 
and while she was going through the ceremony of regloving, 
etc., she was receiving Wolfmaister's praise, Tante Octavie's 
gracious thanks, and Octave's most winning whispers, with a 
bold attempt at shyness and humility. 

The next piece on the programme was Mozart's sonate, in 
Do, for four hands, which was executed by Marie and Wolf- 
maister. The andante is cold and classic, and has been com- 
pared to a piece of antique sculpture ; so the two went on 
well enough together; but when they reached the joyous, 
laughing rondo, they did not do so well, for Wolfmaister 
never worked it up enough to please Marie. After it was 
over, she rose from the piano with tingling cheeks. 

"He is so stupid, so dull I" she whispered to me. "I only 
wish I could have got the pedal in time, I would have made 
him move faster ; but he was cunning ; he had his long foot 
on it before I thought of securing it. IJow it is that musi- 
cians can have heads and hands, and no souls, is a mystery 
to me. Wolfmaister never uses his judgment, but binds 
hJmself to written rules •, just as if music can be put upon 
paper in such a way as to expieaa «X\ \)ckSiX. owa \ck.^^si^. _?&sa 
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execatant must read with his heart, with his imagination, as 
well as with his eyes." 

"See," I said, a few moments after, "the Prince de 
P. is honoring Miss Landsnecht, and Mr. Octave's occupa- 
pation's gone — he is coming to us." 

Marie turned to the piano, and commenced preluding 
softly, in order to be occupied when Octave approached the 
piano. He addressed himself to me. A few platitudes 
passed between us, about the beauty of the flowers, the fine 
arrangement of the hall, how well the soiree was passing 
off, etc. etc. 

**Klavier Werke^ von Mozart,^'' repeated Octave, mechan- 
ically, as he turned the leaves of Wolfmaister's precious 
Haslinger edition. When he reached the sonate, in Si 
bemol, he said, with that cool self-possession he could so 
well command, " Marie, let us shock Wolfmaister, and mys- 
tify these people, by making a baritone solo of this andan- 
tino, as we did last summer." 

He placed the book before her, and, finding his key-note 
himself, — without waiting for the accompaniment to begin, 
— ^his rich baritone voice poured out this melody, so closely 
associated with the loving memories of their past ; and it 
sounded as smooth as the note of a horn on the lake by 
moonlight. But Wolfmaister was not shocked, as he used 
to be, for Tante Octavie and the grand guests were pleased ; 
and when the Prince de P. condescended to cry '^Brava?^ 
and " Bene,''^ and even applaud almost hard enough to burst 
his gloves, the accommodating music master shuffled about, 
in his animated rapture, and, pitching his voice in its sharpest 
full-dress key, declared, "It was really very pretty; Mr. 
Octave was so very clever." 

Miss Landsnecht came up to the piano, leaning on the 
Prince de P.'s arm, swaying to and fro, to thank Mr. Oc- 
tave for that ^^delishoes morsow^^^ saying, "She was sure 
she had heard Mario sing it the \aal »e«iao\i Va. \ia\A^\i» 
Frajr, what was it ?" 

11 
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"An andantinOf from the finale of 11 Sonati,^^ answered 
Marie, looking Miss Landsnecht full in the face. 

We, who knew what the passage was, were stmek dumb 
with Marie's saucy aplomb, 

''Ah I" continued Miss Landsnecht, affectedly humming 
something she intended to sound like it. '' I knew I was 
right I really have the most marvelous memory and ear ; 
they never deceive me." 

The prince wagged his head up and down, like a Chinese 
mandarin, and simpered out some fiat compliment. 

"Oh, Mr. Octave I" said Miss Landsnecht, "you should 
hear that love of a Mario sing it; he is divine!" and she 
threw up her large blue eyes, with an expression that she 
evidently thought might resemble a St. Cecilia. 

"Probably you sing something from the same opera?" 
asked Marie, in a cool, saucy tone. 

This was almost too much for my self-control to bear; 
and while Miss Landsnecht was fiuttering every flounce, and 
flower, and steel spring about her, at the bare proposition of 
singing before such a crowd, and the prince was disturbing 
the expression of his face in his gasping attempts at per- 
suasion, I leaned over Marie, as if to fasten up the shell and 
coral caul which held her thick knot of brown hair, and 
whispered, "Marie, you wicked child I veux tu te tairef For 
Heaven's sake, play something. Suppose the girl should 
sing, we should disgrace ourselves by laughing, and gain 
Tante Octavie's everlasting enmity." 

Marie's little hands fell sharply on the piano, and struck 
some brilliant chords, breaking right in the midst of some 
flat speech of Miss Landsnecht to Octave, and startled the 
poor prince to such a degree, that he was nearly knocked off 
his feet ; then she rolled away grandly into Liszt's magnifi- 
cent "Marche Hongroise," No. 1, in which can be heard the 
tramping of horses, the ringing of sabers in their scabbards, 
and the rich coloring of the music suggests superbly capari- 
soned steeds, and jeweled awotd \A\\&, «Ai^ ^Xs^fc ^ot^u^^^as^ 
Sclavic costumes of the cavaWeTS. 
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The company, soon after, bade adieu to Madame Eperveil, 
who was so filled with satisfaction at the success of her 
soiree, and the excellent good opinion she felt of herself and 
all belonging to her, that she received us, when we came to 
say good- by to her, with the most winning suavity. She 
even insisted upon our taking some supper with her; for 
although supper had been served during the evening at 
various times, we, like Madame Eperveil, had been too much 
occupied to take any. Tante Octavie was very hospitable 
at all times, but particularly gracious this evening, and we 
all seemed to forget our old causes of discontent against 
each other; she even offered me her arm, and made me 
accompany her into the supper-room, where we all enjoyed, 
with cheerfulness, the very elegant entertainment spread out 
before us. It was, indeed, what Marie called the "early 
hours," when we bade Tante Octavie a hearty good night, 
for the hands of the old clock of Peilz pointed to three, as 
the beams of the morning moon shone on its dial-plate. 
We parted with merry good nights, and with snatches of 
song, and playful bursts of laughter ; but many, many times 
in the coming year, did we recall that first of June soiree at 
Tante Octavie's. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE DISMISSAL. 



After a few weeks, the elder members of the Lands- 
necht family, with Lord S. and Octave, left Peilz for their 
summer's gay jonrnejing ; intending to visit various famous 
baths during the season. Before they left, Mr. and Mrs. 
Landsnecht expressed their great pleasure and satisfaction 
with Helene's management of the children, and made her 
an offer of a large salary if she would go to England with 
them in the autumn as governess. To Madame Eperveil's 
surprise, the offer was refused, without an instant's hesita- 
tion, by both parents and daughter. She said but little at 
the time ; but during the summer, she returned to the sub- 
ject so often, and with such management, that we all ob- 
served that both Madame Bouvreuil and Hel^ne regarded 
the proposition more favorably. They both looked very sad, 
and clung to each other with redoubled tenderness. 

Madame Eperveil represented to them that she and Oc- 
tave had been forced to have various heavy expenses for 
outside purposes of the institution ; that Octave did not 
scruple to fulfill the duties of tutor, in order to earn a good 
salary ; she thought it was a pity Helene should not feel the 
same interest in the family welfare. All this she threw out 
in various forms during the summer. No one replied that 
as Octave and Madame Eperveil were the ones who would be 
likely to reap the most benefit from the institution, they were 
the ones who should do the most for it -, no one asked what 
outside expenses Octave liad*, t\i^ ^^cLoVa ^Q\wi\^^\^\» 
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open for Madame Eperveil to expatiate plansiblj on the 
above text. 

The first of September, the Landsnechts returned, and 
urged more earnestly on Helene their proposition, and she 
requested to have a little time to consider, before giving a 
positive refusal. This surprised me ; and I expressed my 
astonishment one evening to Tante Cecile, as we were walk- 
ing together alone on the road from Hauteville. Marie had 
left us to accompany Dora on a hunt after the seed-tuft of 
the wild clematis, the feathery beauty which tempted them 
to clamber up quite a rugged vineyard bank. 

"Well, Octave spends a great deal of money," said Tante 
Cecile ; " and Madame EperveiPs style of living has been 
very costly the past year or so — this naturally hampers them 
very much." 

" But that is no reason why Helene should go away from 
home," I answered; "and, moreover, why should Octave 
spend so much money if it interferes with the comfort of his 
family ?" 

" Oh, Madame Eperveil says his expenses are necessarily 
large, in order to give a reputation to the institution ; that 
be is making himself extensively known, and thus improving 
the future of the school." 

" How absurd I" I replied ; " surely Madame Eperveil has 
too much good sense to believe all this." 

"Of course," answered Tante Cecile; "but do yon not 
see ? She says all this to hide the truth. If she were to 
acknowledge Octave's extravagances, or throw a shadow of 
blame on him, she has sense enough to know that it would 
reflect on her. He has played on her weakness for show 
and ostentation, for the society of the rich and titled, and 
I fancy she is beginning to see this ; but she will not admit 
her error ; and, moreover, she is so blindly fond of Octave, 
that she dreads looking upon the truth in regard to him." 

Madame Eperveil did indeed show, by Vi^t \ftsXi \a»joKkWWi 
and careworn face, that she was anuo^e^ ^o\>X> %Qi\svs^^OG^c&% 
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In this volcanic state of the domestic atmosphere, Mr. Serin 
very injudiciously made a proposition to her, which threw 
her into a furious rage, and altered the whole family arrange- 
ments. He again proposed leaving her ; suggesting, very 
modestly, that Mr. Kinnaird Graham should take his place 
until Mr. Octave should be ready. Now, I always fancied 
that Madame Eperveil regarded Kinnaird as a sort of rival 
of Octave ; she was never gracious to him, and never treated 
him as anything beyond a common tutor, although his ac- 
quirements, his abilities, and calm, dignified manners, gave 
him a high position in the school. He had, moreover, 
written some feuillelons, on scientific subjects, for the Pari- 
sian journals, which had excited favorable attention, and 
procured for him valuable acquaintances, of much more 
worth than all Octave's titled friends. Madame Eperveil 
knew this, and every step Kinnaird made in advance seemed, 
to this unjust and unreasonable woman, an attack upon Oc- 
tave. To have him, then, proposed as head master of 
Eperveil, was a rude shock to her. 

On the same evening, while she was full of gall and bitter- 
ness, Madame Bouvreuil and I being out walking, concluded 
to call in and take coffee with her; unfortunately, Tante 
Cecile and Marie were also there. Madame Eperveil was 
talking of Mr. Serin's proposition, in a cold, sneering tone, 
as if it were something very ridiculous and absurd. To our 
surprise, Madame Bouvreuil replied, quietly, that she saw 
nothing absurd in it ; Kinnaird was quite as well fitted as 
Octave for such a place. 

"I have heard my father say," said Marie, "that Kin-^ 
naird's reputation is a very enviable one for so a young a 
man; his articles in the Journal des Debate command a 
great deal of attention ; and already they have procured for 
him, as we know, the friendship of the celebrated L., whose 
works on Egypt we admire so much." 

Tbejr were as injudicious as Mr. Serin ; but her gross in- 
jastice, and their liking foTK\uua\Td,m«A^\Xi^miQ\%<i\.S55^^^^ 
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usual prudence and tact. Madame Eperveil sat, stupefied 
with rage. At last she rose, and rang the bell for her maid ; 
after giving some trifling directions, she said, in a quiet 
voice of suppressed rage, as she returned to her seat, — 

'* I am very glad to hear all this which you have been 
telling me about Mr. Graham, as it renders it easier for me 
to do what I have been wishing to do for some time. Mr. 
Graham is a most useless person to me, and always has been. 
I have only retained him out of regard to his friendless 
position, or at least what I thought friendless. As he has 
such powerful friends and excellent abilities, he had better 
be employed by the one, and make use of the other. In 
Institution Eperveil he is not needed ; and I shall see that 
he is speedily placed, so that he can employ, to his own ad- 
vantage, these influential acquaintances and shining talents." 

Nothing more was said on the subject, and soon after we 
all rose to take our leave. A hanging, porcelain lamp, 
which swayed to and fro in the door leading from the salon 
into a little adjoining conservatory, was the only light in the 
room ; but it was a moonlight night, and the silver rays 
streamed in between the vines of the balcony, and fell 
placidly down, on the inlaid floor, at Madame EperveiPs 
feet She only half rose to say good night ; and, as I 
leaned down to take her hand, I saw that her face was 
deadly pale, and the touch of the tips of her fingers, which 
was all she deigned to give me, threw a chill over me, they 
were so very cold. 

Naughty, imperious Tante Octavie I She was in such a 
state of white heat, that I could not help feeling an in- 
definable dread of some ugly thing she would do by way of 
venting her spite ; and it came in this shape : Kinnaird Gra- 
ham was dismissed without any warning. One morning, 
soon after the little ill-advised scene with Tante Octavie, 
when Kinnaird went to the college, as usual, to meet his 
English class, he found no scholars Yfailvvi^ to \i\\si,^\A, ^^ 
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his desk, a cold note from Madame Eperveil, telling him that 
his services were not needed any longer in the institution. 

Marie Merle and I, with Dora and Beau, had started off 
early that morning to spend the day in the Hauteville woods ; 
Helene was to join us in the afternoon. I remember the day 
well ; it was a sweet, soft day, in the early part of Septem- 
ber. An ocean of golden light seemed to fill the heavens ; 
the mountain-sides were green; the vines hanging heavy 
with luscious fruit ; the woods rich in foliage, and the Jura 
horizon misty and wavy, where one could lose sight at times 
of the mountain outline, in a vague, dreamy indistinctness ; 
all objects united to make a harmony full of calm and 
grandeur, and my soul felt deeply the influence. 

After rambling about all the morning, down to the de- 
serted farm, along the shady borders of the quiet, solitary 
stream, that breaks away from the mountains, to dwell for 
a little while in this lovely spot, at noon we clambered up 
to the group of rustic seats on our favorite hill, and ate, 
with good appetite and pleasant talk, the nice cold dinner 
Dora had brought in the basket for us. Ham sandwiches 
and cold chicken, a bottle of red wine, some delicious Mon- 
trueux strawberries, and a few bunches of early-ripened 
grapes, made quite an attractive feast for us. We were very 
happy, though each one of us had one solitary chamber in 
our hearts, in which lay the skeleton, and over which we had 
quietly drawn the solemn, black drapery of silence. Yes ; 
even my loving, faithful Darmstadt girl, with her good bright 
laugh and merry ways, had her secret of sorrow. Indeed, I 
think some of us never learn to laugh generously until after 
we have sorrowed sorely. 

During dinner, Dora told us of a beautiful view she had 
seen in some part of the estate where we had never been ; 
and Marie, after dinner, insisted upon going there, very cer- 
tain we could not show her any new place; and yet, she 
could not recognize it from Dora's description, which, it must 
be confessed, was not very grapkic, o.xi^\?o\3\^\i^'^^ ^^xva^j^ 
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well for one pretty point of a landscape as another. I felt 
languid, and not at all in an exploring mood ; so I made 
Dora give me mj writing-box from the basket, and eon- 
eladed to "write letters." This "writing of letters" was 
my usual excuse when I wanted to work upon my novel ; 
and it had grown so common a one as to make H^l^ne and 
Kinnaird smile quietly, and provoke Marie's raillery, when- 
ever I used it ; for, like all amateur authors, I was excess- 
ively shy about my poor novel. 

After they left me, a little time was spent in making Beau 
comfortable ; for he would not go with them, a sudden acc^s 
of affection for me having seized him, which I was fool 
enough to believe in, as usual, until I discovered, after they 
left, that he had stayed to keep guard over a piece of chicken 
in the basket ; so I gave it to him, after making him look as 
serious as an owl at it fop some time, and do a variety of 
cunning tricks. Then I unlocked my MS. book, unscrewed ^ 
my inkstand, shifted my pen-holder, leaned back against the 
tree, looked down from the hill on to the lake, counted the 
boats, the shadows of whose little, white latteen sails, re- 
flected on the water-mirror, seemed like two butterflies kiss- 
ing each other ; then I watched the graceful floating clouds 
and their shadows thrown on the lake and hillsides, that 
moved so mysteriously along like dim specters ; then I looked 
on the opposite mountains, whose white summits had melted 
at last before summer's hot smiles, and were showing their 
grim, rugged tops. I did everything, in short, but work at 
my poor story. 

Beau, not liking the cool ground, jumped upon one of the 
tree seats, over which hung his faithful old friend, the red 
shawl ; this he snuffed at and scratched most furiously, to 
make himself a bed, but with poor success, for he caught his 
foot in the fringe, and tumbled backward on the ground, 
coming well-nigh rolling down the hill ; this misadventure 
discomposed his little dog-ship to s\xc\i «. d^^x^^, ^"^ V 
pushed mjr Margaret of Austria xmcetemomou^l ^€\^<6 ^jjkA. 
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took him up in my lap, to soothe his offended dignity, and 
soon he was sound asleep. Then I remembered I had left 
at home the memorandum of costume necessary for a descrip- 
tion, in the twenty-seventh chapter of my second volume, 
which was sufi&cient excuse to my conscience for not work- 
ing ; so I clasped my book, shut my pen and inkstand, and 
leaned back comfortably against the tree, to enjoy the ravish- 
ing, living picture before me. It was one of those scenes 
the painter artist would despair over; for there were those 
varying shadows, those numberless and nameless niLances of 
color flitting over the sky, and a hazy atmosphere that sub- 
dued and softened the whole. Music can suggest such a 
landscape, but the composition must have sentiment, and 
that which gives a charm to poetry — a dreamy, undefined 
cha^^acter. It can only give suggestions to the imagination, 
not attempt vulgar, tangible descriptions ; and this it can 
do, for it has a language of its own, and a coloring. The 
tone tongue, the tone palette, are widely different from the 
word language the poet uses, or the tangible colors of the 
painter ; and the true artist and executant in music suggests, 
not describes, to the cultured or gifted imagination and 
taste, by an adroit and poetical use of this beautiful, and, to 
some, mysterious knowledge. 

Mingled with the beautiful landscape on that, to us, memo- 
rable autumn afternoon, were rural sounds ; some cows were 
grazing in a pasture beneath me, on the sloping hillside, 
and their bells rang so slowly and soothingly, that I was 
soon as sound asleep as my dog. I do not know how long 
I had been sleeping, when I was awakened by Beau's bark. 
He sprang from my lap, raced down the bank, and gave a 
sign of recognition to some one ; not receiving the notice he 
thought he merited, he came back with a pooh-pooh sort of 
air of "Oh I it was nobody after all !" and, jumping up into 
my lap, coiled himself cosily down, and resumed his nap. I 
leaned over, and looked down through the branches, and 
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saw sitting on the bench of the terrace beneath me, Hel^ne 
and Kinnaird Graham. 

" Where did Bean go to ?" asked Helfene of Kinnaird. 

" He followed Marie and Mademoiselle Fauvette down the 
stream," answered Kinnaird. 

"No, he did not," I said, in a sleepy voice, "he is up here 
with me." But they were too much occupied with each 
other to hear me. It was some time before I understood 
their conversation, — being in a half dreamy state, — ^but a 
strange tone in Kinnaird's naturally sweet, quiet voice, 
startled me; he was angry; and angry, too, at his lady 
love. 

"It is preposterous I" he said, "this manner you all have, 
of yielding to your aunt. Absurd I" 

"Remember, Kinnaird," urged Hel^ne, mildly, "how much 
we owe to her." 

"Pshaw!" said the young man, springing up, angrily, and 
walking rapidly to and fro on the little terrace. 

"Heyday I" I thought; "young man, this is odd love- 
making, to be sure I" 

"Gratitude, generous acknowledgment of favors gener- 
ously bestowed, is one thing," he continued; "but that is 
quite different from this childish slavery of obedience you 
all observe toward her ; then the disgusting consciousness of 
this imaginary generosity, that Madame Eperveil shows, 
takes all credit from her, and makes your gratitude mean- 
ness and cowardice." 

Helfene remained silent, as she always did, when others 
lost their temper. Kinnaird stopped in his rapid walk. 

"Listen I" he said, standing in front of her; — and how 
handsomely he looked : his fine, manly face lit up with the 
mingled tide of anger and emotion rushing through him I 
" Listen I I do not believe, Hel^ne Bouvreuil, much as you 
love me, that you would ever dare to marry me. First, you 
would need to have Madame Epei^^W^ ^x^l^vov^s. ^wv%^\^^ 
and there is not one member of yoxit ^«ax\\\^ \i)a».\»^w^^^«^^ 
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to ask it; then — even sapposing it sboald be asked — if 
refused, I would be whistled off without any hesitation." 

Ilclene looked up, with a pretty, winning air of sly merri- 
ment, and said, half playfully, half pleadingly, "But, Kin- 
naird, why make our present worse than it need be, by 
anticipating trouble ? We are not ready to face any such 
difficulty yet." 

"And if we were ?" asked the young man, in a deep, earn- 
est tone, which must have thrilled through his mistress's 
whole being, — for it made my little heart feel oddly, even 
though I had no right to have any feeling about it. He 
stooped down in front of her, and, taking both those beau- 
tiful hands, looked straight into his mistress's blushing face, 
with his keen eyes. 

"Madame Eperveil calls him a polished stick," I said to 
myself; "I wish she could see him now." 

"Helene," he continued, taking from his pocket two let- 
ters, "here are two proposals; before we leave this place 
you are to decide which one I shall accept. One is an 
assistant professorship at B. The salary is the same your 
father receives ; on it we can marry. The other is an offer 
from my friend L., who has received his appointment and 
appropriation for his Egyptian researches, and he wishes me 
to accompany him to Egypt, as secretary." 

" Oh, Kinnaird, I must not decide — ^I cannot I" said He- 
l^ne, in a trembling voice. * 

Kinnaird stood erect, wounded to the quick. Hel^ne 
buried her face in her hands, and wept bitterly. 

"What am I to understand by this?" he asked, in that 
cold, steel-like tone, his voice could so well express in some 
moods. 

Hel^ne seemed to shrink into herself, and continued weep- 
ing silently, but made no answer. 

"I cannot understand you, Helene," he said. 

"Oh, it is so cruel I" she sobbed. 

" What i& cruel ?" he exclam^d, ^«tt^^. ''^^\i^ q^^^.'^ 
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honorable marriage by a man yon say yon love ? I see no 
cruelty in this." 

**No, no, Kinnaird," answered the girl, striving hard to 
control herself; "but my position is so cruel. I am just so 
placed, that for a year I cannot say yes or no to you." 

" And why ?" asked the exasperated young man. 

"Patience, Kinnaird, and listen to me." 

" God knows it requires the patience of a saint," he mut- 
tered. 

" I have this morning accepted," said Ildl^ne, with forced 
calmness, "the position of governess in Mr. Landsnecht's 
family. I heard of your dismissal, from mother ; and, think- 
ing we were to be separated in any case, I concluded to no 
longer refuse so good a salary. I go to England with them 
next week, for all is concluded between us." 

" But," said Kinnaird, looking like ice and fire mingling, 
"you can, if you please, break this engagement, by announc- 
ing your approaching marriage with me." 

" Next year, Kinnaird," urged the young girl, nervously. 

" No, not next year — ^nor ever I . No, H61^ne Bouvreuil ; 
you have not enough decision of character to act for your- 
self; nor have you sufficient love for me to give you courage 
to face a disagreeable trouble. Good-by ; God bless you I" 
and he rushed down the bank rapidly. 

"Kinnaird I" cried the girl, convulsively. "Eannaird, do 
not leave me. I have not told you all. Oh, Kinnaird, come 
back I" 

But it was too late — Kinnaird was gone. I could no longer 
endure the agony of the poor child, so I put the lazy Beau 
on one side, and ran down to her. "Darling I" I said, "I 
have been a listener to this scene, but it was unintentional ; 
I could not well help it." 

"Oh, is that you, Fanny Fauvette?" she cried. "I am 
so glad you are here. Is it not dreadful? What can 
I do ?" 

I pat my arms around her', at^ W^l \i«t V^^ ^^ "^s?! 

18 
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shoulder, and cried as though her heart would break. Beau 
was not going to let anything like that go on, so he came 
busily tripping down the bank, to dispute her place in my 
arms; this diverted her thoughts a little, and the yiolent 
sobbing passing off, she told me that which she had wished 
to tell Kinnaird. They had received a letter from Octave, 
that morning — that is, the mother had — and he had applied 
to her for 2000f. He was in debt, and did not wish to ask 
his aunt, as he had very lately applied to her for money, and 
they did not dare to ask Tante Octavie themselves, after the 
hesitation shown about the Landsnecht offer. Just then, 
Mr. and Mrs. Landsnecht called, offering an increase of 
salary, raising the first sum of £100 to £150. Hel^ne 
accepted it at once, on condition of having the first half 
year's salary paid in advance. Mr. Landsnecht immediately 
drew a check for the amount, which was inclosed to Octave 
the instant Mr. and Mrs. Landsnecht left ; therefore, Helfene 
could not break her engagement with them, in order to 
accept the unexpected offer of her lover. 

Natural sisterly delicacy had prevented her from telling 
Kinnaird at first what she knew he would call her brother's 
selfish extravagance ; but when her misery made her over- 
come this feeling, his angry impetuosity had prevented her 
from doing so. 

" Oh, never mind I" I said, consolingly ; "to-night, when we 
take our walk down on the Point du Pays, after gouter, you 
can tell him all ; and next year we shall have a merry wed- 
ding." 

We then talked about her winter in England ; her dread of 
the cold, proud family ; her hard work, — for she was to give 
the youngest boy lessons in Latin, prepare the lessons of the 
two other boys for their tutor, and assist in the duet prac- 
ticings of Miss Landsnecht, besides taking entire charge of 
the whole range of studies of the three girls. These ''ex- 
tras,^^ as we Yankees say, had been added when they pro- 
posed tbe increase of salary. 
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The sun was near setting, when Marie Merle and Dora 
made their appearance, laden with branches of the feathery 
seed-tuft of the wild clematis and blood-red and yellow 
acacia leaves. 

"Do not tell Marie about Octave," Hel5ne said, as we 
saw Marie in the distance. " Heaven knows, she has reason 
to think badly enough of him already ; and the only hope 
mother and I have in the future for Octave, rests on the 
little bit of love left for him inr Marie's heart." 

I made no reply; but I thought, obstinately, "If that is 
all the hope you have, it is slight enough ; and whatever I 
can throw into the scale against it, shall be given. Marie 
Merle shall never be sacrificed to Octave Bouvreuil's, or any 
other man's selfishness ; he may sacrifice mother and sister, 
if they please, — and father and aunt into the bargain, for 
tally weight, — ^but not my artist darling." 

By this time Helene had grown calm, and the traces of 
her weeping were accounted for, by my announcement of her 
approaching departure for England, as governess in the 
Landsnecht family. Marie protested loudly against it ; and 
Dora looked ready to burst out crying; but Helene shook 
her head in sad silence, and we walked home very sorrowful. 
At the Peilz church we found Mr. Merle, looking up at the 
beautiful old tower, draped with ivy and the trumpet vine, 
whose leaves were tinged blood red. Helene and I stood a 
few moments, admiring it with him, and listening to his 
gentle, dreamy raptures, over the festoons hanging around 
the ogive windows of the tower ; then, bidding Marie and 
her father good night, we hurried on home. Madame Bouv- 
reuil met us at the door; she looked very sad and tired. 
Oouter was ready waiting, so we went into the salle d man^ 
geVf with our mantles and hats on our arms, in order to be 
all ready for the peace-making walk on the Point du Pays. 
Professor Bouvreuil had not returned from his lessons at the 
Landsnechts ; thus Madame, H61ene, and I were the onl^ 
ones at table. Helene walc\ie4 \\i^ ^ocyc, ^\^^ \i&\:^^^as. 
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anxietj, for Ejnnaird's entrauce. At last, not being able to 
endure the suspense any longer, I asked, — 

"What makes Mr. Graham so late to-night?" 

" Helene has not told you, then ?" replied Madame Boav- 
reuil. 

Hcl^ne looked up inquiringly at her mother. Madame 
continued: "Mr. Graham has left us." 

"Yes, I know he is no longer at Institution Eperveil," I 
said. 

" Oh, not only that," answered Madame Bouvreuil, " but 
he has left Peilz." 

" Left Peilz I" I cried. " Impossible I" 

Hel5ne rose up silently, and went out of the room, with- 
out stopping to hear another word. 

"I thought she knew it," said Madame Bouvreuil, as the 
door closed after her daughter. " He told me he had bidden 
her good-by, and asked me to say adieu to you and Marie, 
for him. He has received a fine offer from his friend L., to 
be his private secretary ; they are going on that business he 
spoke of, to Egypt. He left, en route for Paris, an hour 
ago." 

I then told Madame Bouvreuil all that had taken place at 
Hauteville ; and, after grieving a little while together over 
the trouble, we separated — Madame Bouvreuil to join He- 
lene, and I to go to Dora and Beau for consolation. I 
walked up and down the gallery, in the soft light of the 
autumn moon, hugging my dear little dog to my lonely 
heart; I was like poor Siebenkiis; I felt so inwardly sor- 
rowing and discouraged, that I longed to caress some out- 
ward thing ; and I listened to Marie's music, which came in 
rich wafts on the evening breeze, from the chateau. My own 
past, and its sad memories, rose up before me, as I dwelt on 
the trouble of the family ; and my heart seemed overflowing 
with a tide of bitter resentment at the injustice meted out 
in this world to the unoffending, and it blinded me to the 
blessed barveBt to be reaped irom EUQi\x mot\.«^.^xQ\i^. \iw»i 
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leaned on the balcony railing, looking up through the 
branches of the acacia-tree at the moon, in that state of 
sweet, vague German dreaminess, so peculiar to her nation. 
I put my hand on her shoulder ; *' What are you dreaming 
about, little woman ?" I asked. 

" My mother can see that same moon, mademoiselle," an- 
swered the girl, in a clear, firm tone, that bespoke most 
perfect faith and trust. 

An old nursery song of my mother's swept up before my 
memory, almost as if an angel had sung it iu my ears : — 

'*The moon looks 

On many brooks — 
It shines upon both great and small ; 

And God's love 

Beams from above: 
It guards around, and leads us all.'' 

I smothered my inward cries of anguish, and tried to look 
up at the heavens with the same childlike, hoping faith of my 
handmaiden. But the memories of that happy childhood 
recalled by the old nursery rhyme; of that mother- voice, 
soothing my childish griefs tenderly to sleep ; then of the 
lonely hours of unsoothed sorrow, after death had hushed 
her gently to her long rest, — all these memories grew closer 
and tighter in their gripe around my heart. The lake waves 
dashed against the chateau walls ; Marie's music rode out 
in full, solemn grandeur ; she was playing that mysterious 
Warunij of R. Schumann, whose persisting doubts and ob- 
stinate questionings seemed to make the same demand my 
rebellious heart was making. I leaned, shivering, against 
the pillar of the gallery, with hot, dry eyes ; but my heart 
would weep over the ** Living Lost,^^ and the life-desolation 
left by **the dead gone before,'*^ 

18* 
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CHAPTER XYIII. 

DEPARTURE. 

Now, if I had been Hel6ne Bouvreuil, with such a charm- 
ing lover as Kinnaird Graham, I should have written imme- 
diately to him, and explained the whole misunderstanding ; 
but Madame Bouvreuil did not like that Octave's disgraceful 
conduct should be disclosed. 

" In a year, Kinnaird will return," she said ; " then all can 
be explained, with less injury to your brother. You are both 
young, and can wait, especially in such a case ; moreover, 
one's own personal happiness or justification is not what one 
should seek in this life. Sacrifices for others are far better 
than a just gratification of our own rights. Even when 
these sacrifices seem unjust, le bon Dieu rights the wrong; 
the gain in the end is to our immortal spirits ; and if not, if 
no gain results, a generous mind feels easier." 

I had to listen patiently to dear Madame BouvreuiPs 
gentle sermonizing, for I knew she not only preached, but 
practiced. Her whole married life had been passed under 
the harrow of Madame EperveiPs power, and harrow it was 
truly ; for the old lady had, from girlhood, so encouraged 
the disposition of depending haughtily on her own judg- 
ments, and trampling indifferently if not rudely on the 
rights of every one within her reach, that domestic life, when 
associated with her, was anything but a blessing. And yet, 
how she could talk of personal independence I and into what 
eloquent rages she would burst out, upon some cowed tutor 
whose daily bread depended on his position in her employ, 
if be dared to have or exercise aiio^m\ox^«2ciCi\y\.\Xi^\£i"a5ia.%'^- 
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ment of the business intrasted to him I She called it always 
"taking a liberty with her;" and one of her expressions on 
sach occasions of wrath used to amuse us all excessively, 
though, of course, we never uttered a word in her presence. 
It was the same speech that Haydon, in his autobiography, 
puts into the mouth of the Duke of Wellington : " The reason 
why I have a right never to have a liberty taken with me is, 
because I never take a liberty with any one." This was 
Tante Octavie's pet finale; and just so soon as she would 
get fairly out of hearing, Marie or I would exclaim, " No 
fear of having liberties taken with one, if one does not 
meddle with others. Generally, when people talk with such 
temper about liberties, and all that, they are consciously or 
unconsciously interfering with the rights of those around 
them." 

And this was true ; no person could be more interfering 
and overbearing than Tante Octavie, and her intense egotism 
stood in the way of her seeing the immense injustice she 
committed constantly, not only toward others, but to her own 
naturally noble character ; for much as I inwardly chafed 
and fretted against Madame Eperveil, I could not but see 
that she had superb qualities of mind and indefinable mag- 
netic attractions, which would have made her irresistibly 
charming but for this unfortunate disposition. She did one 
good, however — she taught patience to others ; she might 
irritate and fret young people; but, in the end, she gave 
them a philosophy, in regard to the petty details of social 
life, they never could have attained but for her spiritual 
microscopic exaggeration of trifles. The families of the 
different professors lived in a state of resigned tranquillity ; 
the men found so much turmoil and exigeance in the atmo- 
sphere surrounding Tante Octavie, they were happy to find 
peace in their own interiors. How patiently the wives bore 
the shortcomings of their servants, because the husbands 
never noticed unjustly the naturally Tft«»w\\\\i^ ^\\sst\R,ws&sss5^ 
of wives! That great secret ot ti^e> m^^\.^i:i q1 ^'^^^s^N^&&> 
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so little understood, — the necessity of yielding to and bear- 
ing with sweet, loving charity, unmingled with contempt, not 
only the individual characteristics, but also the constitutional 
weaknesses and physical incapabilities of others, acknowl- 
edging generously the rights of even children and inferiors, 
every one in Peilz comprehended and practiced but Tante 
Octavie — and yet she taught it to them. But while she 
helped them, they injured her. A passage in the life of 
Currer Bell, relative to the peculiar trials of an only boy in 
a family of girls, altered a little, will explain this. By her 
family she had been regarded, from her capability, as one 
who could and would act a part in life ; she was to do, while 
they were only to he ; and the necessity of their giving way 
to her in some things, was exaggerated into their giving way 
to her in all, and thus rendering her utterly and blindly 
selfish. 

Hel^ne was so hurried in her preparations for leaving 
with the Landsnechts, and so sad at parting with her mo- 
ther, that she had little time for dwelling on her love 
troubles ; it was not that she was wanting in warmth of 
heart. People are very apt to imagine that such abnega- 
tion proceeds from feebleness of feeling ; and it is only when 
a terrible heart break, when some sad scene of acute physi- 
cal suflFering ensues once in awhile, that all the effect of the 
accumulated torture, borne in silence for years, proves the 
existence of this depth of feeling. Poor Hel^ne I her love 
for Kinnaird seemed to be too great a happiness to in- 
dulge herself freely in. She had been educated by her 
mother in such a strict idea of self- sacrifice, that she would 
have felt it almost easier to have cut off her right hand, for 
the trifling benefit of another, than to have occupied that 
same beautiful right hand in any work of pleasure for her 
own enjoyment. Emile Souvestre makes Leon say to his 
wife Marcelline, "You women love, not only to wear the 
crown of thorns, but even to plvxuge the points in your bleed- 
ing temples J^ So it was BomeWme^ m^lcL^Ti^^V^T ^wi.- 
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science was quiet when sacrificing self, uneasy when enjoying 
innocent pleasures, and, but for her naturally happy disposi- 
tion, healthy organization, and sweet life with her mother, 
she would have grown morbid and melancholy. Then the 
mother's and daughter's anxiety for Octave, and their ifeeling 
of imaginary dependence on Madame Eperyeil, made them 
sensitive. Marie and I, when alone, fretted over this in- 
definable influence of Madame Eperveil, and called her hard 
names, and vowed we would not submit to such tyranny — 
not we I But my declarations on this point were growing 
fainter ; I was beginning to understand how a strong, capa- 
ble character, like Tante Octavie's, could bear down every- 
thing before her, so I avoided her more and more. 

One evening, at sunset, we all met at Point du Pays ; it 
was the evening after the departure of dear Hel^ne. Marie 
and I had taken Madame Bouvreuil there, to brighten her 
up. Tante Cecile remained at home to read the Journal 
des D^hats aloud to her brother — Mr. Merle's greatest 
luxury of the day. The intercourse existing between this 
old brother and sister was exquisitely touching ; no hus- 
band and wife could be more devoted than they were to each 
other. While we were enjoying our quiet ramble, and 
watching the passage of the " Rhone Numero 1," the last 
steamboat of the day, on its way up to Villeneuve, and no- 
ticing, as if we had never noticed it before, the dancing of 
the little row-boats as they fell in the wake of the steamer, 
Madame Eperveil came up with old Mr. Serin. Marie and 
I bowed stiffly to her, and then tried, in the most absurd 
manner, to ignore the old lady's presence, showing by that 
how much we felt it. We entered into a high argument 
about the clouds, of which a hize just springing up, and a 
glorious sunset, combined to make quite a grand affair ; they 
were floating and rolling about beautifully ; one rich gold 
and purple one was enveloping Dent du Jaman like a lordly 
mantle, and the Khone valley was beiu^ ^W^^ m\k ^ '^^^- 
e&ssioB of vapory forms, folding and g«A*\ietm\^ \,Ci%^^^it ^^ 
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the sublimest groups. Marie was jast at that time qaite 
enthusiastic about lluskin's works ; his magnificent word- 
pictures had so fascinated her that she could not endure the 
shadow of a difference from his testy dictum. This is a 
spirit that the first reading of that clever but opinionative 
writer always begets. I had it myself years before, and had 
survived it; so, of course, it was a fair opportunity for a 
lively discussion between us. Very likely our conversation 
sounded, to a woman as superior as Madame Eperveil really 
was, a little absurd and crude ; I have no doubt it did ; the 
very spirit which influenced us made us unnatural, and seem 
forced and affected. Then she needed not to listen to us, as 
we were not addressing her. But, oh no 1 she must meddle; 
of course, it was in her nature so to do. 

"Yeux tu bien te taire, Marie Merle!" she burst out; 
" do stop this affectation and exhibition. You are talking 
of what you know nothing about, just to show yourself off. 
I cannot conceive of a greater piece of absurdity than for 
an ordinary-minded young woman like you, to go off in such 
an addle-brained manner as you do, on these subjects you 
are pleased to call eesthetical. Descend from your Icarus 
wax- wing flights, child, and be natural I then simple matter- 
of-fact folk like us will be able to understand you. " 

We were two irritated, angry women, and she was the 
cause of our anger ; therefore, her words were as kindling 
to the fuel, and a very disagreeable, painful scene ensued. 
Madame Bouvreuil took Mr. Serin's arm at the commence- 
ment of it, and walked off out of hearing, so we were left 
uncurbed, even by the gentle restraint of her presence. We 
said some very rude things to the old lady. I remember that 
we both told, her we were tired of her dictation, and implied 
that she might tyrannize over her family if they were weak 
enough to permit it, but not over us. She deserved all we 
said, it is true ; but we put ourselves in the wrong by shift- 
iDg the issue, and in doing so, we gave her a chance to go 
off in Sying colors, wMch, oi coxxt^^, ^^ \i^ ^\\» ^^x^^^^j^ 
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to avail herself of. Heavens I how the old empress kindled 
up I 

" She was sick of this sort of thing," she said. "Who did 
she tyrannize over ? Her family aflFairs were her own busi- 
ness. What right had we to interfere in them ? We had 
been taking, for some time past, great liberties with what 
was none of our business. She had discharged a useless, 
inefficient, do-nothing tutor, and provided her own niece with 
a situation where she received an elegant salary — and here 
two intrusive young women, perfectly unconnected by blood 
with her or hers, one a stranger and a foreigner even, were 
presuming to sit in judgment on her doings ; &etait im- 
payable .'" 

"Bravo, Tante Octaviel" I thought to myself; "you 
have gained the advantage over us now." So I just did 
what we should have done at first, held my peace, until the 
tempest- wrath of the old dame had passed over. When she 
reached the end of her speech, she looked as if exasperated 
with her own arguments, which success quite put her out of 
breath. I took advantage of this breathing spell, and, in a 
low, quiet tone, begged her pardon for interfering with her 
or her family matters, saying, — 

"You are quite right, madam; I have nothing in com- 
mon with you at least. However, you must admit that this 
disagreeable temper might have been avoided, Madame 
Eperveil, if you had not seen fit to intrude yourself, rather 
officiously, into a conversation with which you had nothing 
to do ; so I think we can draw off on even ground, as both 
sides have been in the wrong. Our wrong we acknowledge 
frankly, and ask pardon for it ; of course, as you are our 
senior, we do not expect you to do the same ; but I sincerely 
trust you will silently see your error, and do us justice in 
your own mind. So good evening, Madame Eperveil I" 
And, taking Marie's arm, I walked away, trembling from 
head to foot, toward the Chateau de Leignitz. 

"Great Heaven /" exclaimed Mane 'M.etXft, ^^^^ ^s»\»^^^^\s. 
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the broad top of the breakwater wall beloDging to this cha- 
teau. **If I were Tante Octavie's niece I should just lay 
myself down some night in the waters of this lake, and ask 
God, trustingly, to forgive me for going to sleep before he 
called me. I should feel so discouraged with life, that I 
would rather face my Heavenly Father, after the disobedience 
of suicide, than live in the world under her control." 

We sat down on the grand flight of steps leading to the 
upper terrace of the Leignitz grounds, waiting for Madame 
Bouvreuil, whom we saw in the distance, coming toward us, 
and had a good, comforting cry together. She came down 
the steps, looking distressed and fatigued ; and to see her 
thus annoyed, of course added to our vexation. 

"A pretty way, to be sure," I cried, " of fulfilling our pro- 
mise to Hel^ne ; we were to keep her mother as happy as 
possible." 

Madame Bouvreuil tried to smile, and begged us not to 
think any longer about the disagreeable affair ; then, after 
loitering around long enough to give our "enraged lioness 
time to reach her menagerie," as Marie saucily said, we 
walked sadly and silently to our lonely home. 

Oh, how we missed Hel^ne I Her pretty little expletives 
rang in my ears for weeks after she left us. Her sweet into- 
nation of "e/e vous en priCf^^ when I would rebel against 
some trifling but sweet act of self jdelding for my comfort ; 
her peculiar pronunciation of various words, such as the 
musical lengthening of the first syllable of beaucoupf 
sounded in my memory like one recalls a favorite melody, 
associated with the dear, sad past Then her merry laugh ; 
her quick, light step ; her constant presence about the house, 
making herself useful to every one, unobtrusively, — all this 
we missed. As Dora said, "it was like the sunshine gone." 
I was very lonely, for Marie Merle did not take so much 
pleasure in being with me as formerly. She was working 
reiy bard, it is true, over som^ u^^ mxi^ve, ^uat come from 
Paris and Yienna, and that waa ^let ^ilcxja^^ NyoX. \ ^q^jSSj. 
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divine readily the real reason ; she had doubtless heard of 
Octave's misdoings, and she coald not bear to think of him 
before me, knowing the contempt I must feel for him. Not 
^at she was weakly mourning over him ; on the contrary, 
she was fast floating off from him ; but still, she had loved 
him, with all the force of her warm, artist nature; she had 
mistrusted, but hoped and prayed for him so many years ; 
and now, though all was over between them, though they 
never could be aught to each other in the future, she could 
not endure to be in the presence of any one, who she felt had 
not the same reason of having once loved him, for excusing 
his misdoings. There are times when the society of our best 
and dearest friends is a burden and a weight to us, and this 
is one of those seasons, when their condemnation of an- 
other we know to be just, — indeed, for them to think other- 
wise would be unjust to us, — and yet it wounds and frets us. 
It is the feeling Bryant so well delineates, in his tender, 
touching little poem of the " Living Lost :" — 

** But ye who for the living lost, 

That agony in secret bear, 
Who shall with soothing words accost 

The strength of your despair ? 
Grief for your sake, is scorn for them 
Whom ye lament and all condemn, 
And o'er the world of spirits lies 
A gloom from which ye turn your eyes." 

Instead of seeking me as she used to, after breakfast, and 
making me come to her for the day, — or joining me, with 
Dora and Beau, in our mountain rambles, — I would receive 
from her, as excuses for her absence, little notes full of mu- 
sical talk, throbbing with feeling; although she thought 
they were analytical, poor child I . One morning she would 
write, " I cannot go to Les Cretes, or anywhere with you, 
for some days yet. I am getting up m^ \i^^ \slws.\r. I'^t ^^^^ 
and somehow I can study beUex iua\» uo^, ^or^^. kss^^ 



^, 
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becomiDg a better student ? I am sore I hope so.^ Just 
a8 if I did not know that such rambling musical reading was 
not study. No, it was her poor heart that needed to be 
alone ; for if solitude does not give strength, still it does not 
wound. Another day her written greeting said, "Some day, 
soon, I shall come for you to hear my new musical acquaint- 
ances ; and some of them must be your friends, through my 
introduction. I have five new compositions of your Ameri- 
can composer, Gottschalk. The one I love best is the 
Bicordate, a ballad, written upon those lines from Dante's 
Inferno, — 

'Nessun maggior dolore 
Cbe ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria,' — 

in Re bcmol, with a sweet measure ; distant, and almost like 
death in some thoughts ; bringing back regret and remem- 
brance. Then another, Reflets du Passe^ from a passage 
in a poem of Victor Hugo, full of openly-expressed tender- 
ness. But one darling thing of his, is a little, dimpled, 
coquettish Hebe of a Valse Poetique; it is like what Liszt 
says of some of Chopin's — it is fantastic and joyous, like the 
playful sta,mpings of a delicious little teazing sylph." Again 
she wrote, **I am devoted to Heller just now; to his taran- 
telles, and wonderful waltzes, so involved in their working ; 
they suit me, for they are so full of diablerie, and no regret. 
It is all a happy present with this joyous Heller. He sports 
and flaunts about in the musical stream, like a flecked, danc- 
ing trout, on a summer's day. But to return to Gottschalk. 
We must talk him over again, after you have heard these 
new things. Do you know, I do not agree with your opin- 
ion about him ? His music is not so Hebraic as tropical ; 
it suggests present and keen pleasures ; it is too warm ; and 
like all the sweets and enjoyments of that region which gave 
birtb to his genius, it is apt to pall ; even the sweet, luscious 
^icardcUe oyerwhelms onemt\i\\a^x\]^^T^Ti\.,iQ»\A^^<^\i^T^ 
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melody ; it is not pare enough for the stately pomegranates 
and bells of the synagogue. No, Mendelssohn alone is He- 
braic, Fanny Fauvette. I compared the two together until 
after midnight, last night, and could not but be struck with 
the difference. Both composers have rich, warm coloring, — 
expressions of exquisite sentimentality ; but in one, it is a 
present, vivid enjoyment; in the other, a deep, melodious 
echo of a solemn, poetical past. In Mendelssohn, ' Le passe 
y joue un plus grand role que le present ; qui dit passe, dit 
poesie ; le passe n'est il pas la jeunesse de notre imagina- 
tion!' We must argue this out together some day, little 
lady." 

I comforted myself for Marie's solitary mood by long, 
whole-day rambles to Chatelard and Blonay, and exploring 
mountain roads ; then, on cloudy days, I set to work study- 
ing German industriously, with my excellent master ; and 
sometimes I gave myself the headache over my poor his- 
torical novel, my "Margaret of Austria." If Professor 
Bouvreuil had not been one of the nicest, kindest, tenderest 
men in the world, Heleine's absence, united to her keen 
anxiety about Octave, would have killed the mother. But 
he even left his work on India, his geographical studies, and 
his great map, to occupy himself about her. How it ever 
got into his wise, old head, — so filled with science, — ^that his 
wife might possibly miss her children, I do not know. God 
sent a little angel to tell him, I suppose. He used to make 
her come into his library, with her basket of sewing, in the 
evenings. At first they invited me, and I went, and sang 
ballads to amuse them, to the accompaniment of the profes- 
sor's little old cracked cabinet piano ; but, after awhile, I 
thought it best to leave the dear old doves alone, to console 
each other ; so I excused myself at least five evenings out of 
the seven, by pleading the never-failing occupation of " writ- 
ing letters," and left them to themselves. Many a lonely 
evening I passed, almost like those al^m, ^cAamxi ^\%\» o^^"?^ 
After my arriYal in Peilz, near two y^aiaXi^iat^S «^\iC\^^'^^ 
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my little salon window, with Beau nestled asleep cosily in 
my lap, and I watching the sweet, cool moonbeams peeping 
tenderly through the acacia branches, and the love rapture 
of the lake's palpitating bosom, as in the distance it broke 
into quivering ripples, under the fall silvery light of the cold 
lady orb ; while the swallows whirred through the air, and 
wheeled around their nests in the old convent tower ; and 
once in awhile a gust of melancholy autumn wind would 
bring me a waft of Marie's full, glorious music, dropping 
sometimes on my shoulder or arm a cold, dead autumn leaf, 
which would lie, in its crimson or yellow glory, on my white 
gown, " beautiful even in death,^^ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ABBIYAL OF AN OLD FRIEND. 

Just as I was beginning to feel impatient abont this awk- 
ward reserve of Marie, and wondering how I should over- 
come it, it was broken in upon, in a very natural manner, by 
the arrival of a friend of mine from America, and just the 
one of all others Marie wished most to know. This friend 
was a German composer, Gustav Ehrenherz ; of whom and 
his sister I had often talked to Marie. One day, about a 
month after Hel^ne's departure, Dora came into my little 
salon, her face beaming with delight. I looked from my 
desk, and, as I noticed her radiant eyes, and smiling mouth, 
I said : "You have a letter from your mother, my child." 

'* Oh, no, mademoiselle ! But who do you think has 
come all the way from America to see us ?" And then she 
quickly added, as she saw my startled look, and cheeks 
paling with hopes and apprehensions, to which no definite 
expression could be given : " Mr. Ehrenherz, mademoiselle ; 
he is here, in the passage, waiting to come in." 

In a few minutes my friend was seated beside me, and I, 
trembling with delight and sad pleasure, listening to all the 
sweet information of those dear ones, between whom and 
myself the solemn, dark wave of separation and circum- 
stances flowed, possibly forever. And his own reason for 
coming to Europe was such a happy romance. He had been 
appointed musical director at L. This post, which had been 
filled by Mendelssohn, was a position at once flattering and 
honorable for my young maestro friend, and a pleasant re- 
ward to him after the laborious years of teaching and com- 
posing spent in America. 

19* 
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Of course, Marie was quickly informed of his arrival, and 
an invitation, for us all to come and take one of the old- 
fashioned goiders with them, at the chateau, was brought 
immediately around by dear old Mr. Merle himself. Marie 
and Ehrenherz grew quickly acquainted ; for he, though a 
distinguished artist and a highly-cultivated man, was modest 
and appreciative, as true artists always are. Then, he had 
a cheerful, healthy mind, and though he had quaffed the 
bitter draught from the goblet of sorrow, extended to all of 
us bom of woman, he had drank the absinthe with meek, 
childlike patience and trust. He had laid, in an American 
grave, a gifted sister, who had been to him more than any 
wife or friend could ever be. An artist herself, a composer 
of merit, the two had led from youth their artistic career to- 
gether ; they had united hopes, united ambitions, a generous 
appreciation of each other's merits, and the deepest, ten- 
derest love for one another. Just as she had reached a 
ripened womanhood, with her genius bringing forth its 
richest fruit, she sickened and died. I had known her, en- 
joyed her friendship, had loved, and mourned over her. 
Often I had described both brother and sister to Marie 
Merle, and, in my letters to Ehrenherz, I had dwelt on 
Marie and her musical gifts ; thus, the two, when they met, 
were more than half acquainted. So simple and cordial was 
their greeting, both clasping each other's hands heartily, and 
calling each other by name, without the ceremony of intro- 
duction, as though they had been friends for years. 

After doing full justice to Tante Cecile's hospitable 
goutevj and eating, to shameful excess, her delicious cream- 
cakes, we walked out on the terrace. The sun was just 
setting, sending up its flame-like rays above the mountains. 
On the opposite shore, many of the peaks of the Savoy Alps 
were white with the winter's snows, for it was late in No- 
vember. Les Comeilles de Bize, back of the Yal du Novel, 
had their peaks and sides covered with heavy masses of 
snow; also, Mont Chaumem, V\iVi\i ci^xi^\» M>afc ^'^Vtei 
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crimson of the sunset, and looked dazzinglj beaatifiil ; but 
Mont le Blanehard, from not being so high, kept its brown 
and red autumn tints, producing a charming effect, when 
contrasted with its icy-clad neighbors. A young November 
moon hung over the Rhone valley, and this same valley was 
superb ; from Dents du Midi to their vis d vis Dent du 
Morcles, the vale was one mass of snow mountains ; Mont 
Velan, Tete Noire, and Mont Catogne, all wrapped up 
for the winter, and their peaks flaming in the sunlight 
with brilliant radiance. Ehrenherz eujoyed the scene with 
an artist's keen appreciation ; then, as the twilight darkened, 
we ascended to the salon. There the Francesca di Rimini 
group had its share of admiration ; and Ehrenherz sank on 
one of the little sofas, drawing a sweet sigh of satisfied en- 
joyment, as Marie, at my request, played the Chopin Adagio. 
After that, she played some of her new pieces, and I could 
see very well that she pleased Ehrenherz amazingly. He 
approached the piano, saying : " So you hold to the Erard 
pianos, mademoiselle ?" 

Marie replied, by using Chopin's own words: "When I 
play on a piano of Erard, I find easily a sound already 
made." 

" Ah," answered Ehrenherz, " but that speech of Chopin 
has a pendant which you, with true woman cleverness, leave 
out, because it does not suit your purpose. Chopin also 
said, you remember, 'But when I feel myself en verve suffi- 
ciently strong to find my own sound, moii propre son d moif 
I must have a piano of Pleyel.' But I am very fond of an 
Erard piano, also." 

"Ah, if I were rich I" cried Marie, "I would have one of 
each; one for my week-day moods, and one for my gay 
holiday ones." 

Day followed day, and evening followed evening, with un- 
conscious rapidity, during this charming visit of Ehrenherz ; 
the days were devoted to long walks, during whicli Mw:\a 
and I did the honors of our bea\i\ivi\i\N^xsL^^\^ <5«sasiHc^\ 
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showing off every lovely point, within walking reach, to 
Elireuherz. Les Cretes, Chatelard, Hauteville, and even 
Blonay, were displayed with all the pride of ownership. To 
Chatelard terrace we took him first, as the place dearest to 
Marie and me, because from it we dated the commencement 
of our friendship. Then, in the evenings, we would meet in 
the chateau salon, and have music together. 

Ehrenherz had with him his precious Straduarios violin ; 
and, with young Gardner's assistance, we had, once or twice, 
some of the Fesca Trios, played as I had heard them in 
those dear old times. One evening, I made Ehrenherz give 
us the history of his rare Straduarius ; how it had belonged 
to Paganini, and Yieux Temps had bought it, and sold it to 
Ehrenherz. He made us notice its nice balance, graceful 
outline, high finish, and the brilliant varnish. I held the 
delicious, singing little thing in my hand, and thought of the 
hundred and fifty years that had passed over its little body 
so graciously ; for old Antonius Straduarius, of Cremona, 
was a scholar of the most ancient Cremonese maker, Amati. 
While I was looking at it, Mr. Merle said : " Mr. Ehrenherz, 
I heard once, and even held in my hand, at Yienna, one of 
the famous Elector Steiner violins." 

" They rank with the Cremonese," answered Ehrenherz ; 
" I once heard a Steiner, also ; but I was very young, and 
can scarcely recall its peculiar tone ; however, I remember 
it had a remarkably pure tone." 

" Oh, yes," said Mr. Merle; "it had a ringing note, like a 
woman's voice of the mellowest sound. The shape was very 
elegant and graceful, highly finished in every detail, and the 
varnish was diaphonous, of a rich, golden hue. Girls," added 
the old gentleman, turning to us, "the history of these 
Steiner violins will please you. Old Jacob Steiner, who 
made this famous violin I speak of, lost a wife he dearly 
loved ; he mourned her so deeply that he forsook the world 
and retired to a monastery, like good Era Bartolomeo, after 
the death of his friend Savax^oioVa. ^\i\Vfe\iL\X\a\siQtkS^\&\:^^ 
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Steiner made sixteen violins in the most perfect manner. 
He sent one to each of the twelve electors of the empire, 
and the remaining four to the emperor. Of the whole six- 
teen, only three well- authenticated ones remain, and they are 
known by the name of the Elector Steiners." 

"Now, Mr. Merle," I asked, "be so good as to give us a 
date for these famous violins ? When did this dear, loving, 
faithful old Jacob live ? You know I love to have facts 
classified clearly in my mind by associations." 

" Oh, I can give you a brave, historical association with 
old Steiner," replied Mr. Merle ; " the emperor to whom he 
sent the four violins was Leopold I., the same who was em- 
peror when Vienna was besieged by the Turks in 1683, and 
saved by the Poles under John Sobiesky ; and this Leopold^ 
you know, was grandfather to Marie Th^rfese, and great- 
grandfather of the luckless Marie Antoinette." 

We gained not only historical, but a variety of other in- 
formation relating to violins, during that evening's talk. 
Ehrenherz described to us the build of a violin, pointing out 
to us its separate parts. Each violin contains fifty-eight dif- 
ferent pieces; and when the purfling and tail-pieces are 
doubled, there are seventy-one bits of wood in the simple, 
smooth-looking little instrument. Then the wood must be 
of three sorts : Sycamore for the back, neck, sides, and 
circles ; Tyrolese soft red deal for the belly, base bar, sound- 
post, and interior blocks; ebony for the finger-board and 
tail-pieces. The red deal requires the greatest care and 
judgment in selecting ; it should be cut only in December or 
January, and only the part used which has been exposed to 
the sun. 

" Then Amati, Straduarius, and Guarnerius were the three 
great Cremonese makers ?" asked Mr. Merle. 

" Yes," answered Ehrenherz ; " and they handed down their 
craft to each other. Guarnerius, the last, and the pupil of 
Straduarius, though he made superb m^XTxrcDL^uVa^^^^^^^*^^ 
even in bis make ; they were often Ao^eiiVj m ^^xs. \ss:S^. 
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His large violios were better than his small ones ; but they 
are rare. In a large concert hall they soand very well; 
Paganini's favorite violin was a large Gaarnerius ; he be- 
queathed it, when he died, to the City of Genoa. He 
owned two of these Straduarius, this one and another, and 
also an Amati.'' 

"When I heard De Beriot," said Mr. Merle, "he played 
on a violin of an old Italian maker also, but not a Ore- 
monese. I forget the name. The tone, though not so 
soft as your lovely Straduarius, was very melancholy and 
tender." 

"De Beriot^s favorite violin," replied Ehrenherz, "was 
one of Magini, an Italian builder, of Brescia, contempora- 
neous with Amati." 

"Yes, that is the name," said Mr. Merle; "Magini — I 
remember well its pleading, mournful tone ; it was as if the 
voice of his wife had gone into it, in order to dwell ever 
near him." 

Ehrenherz drew his bow over his Straduarius, and soft, 
pleading tones poured out from it, which thrilled us to the 
very heart ; our thoughts grew tearful and sad, as he impro- 
vised from his own memories of the past. After awhile, 
Mr. Merle and Tante Cecile left us, and he laid down the 
instrument, and, leaning his head on his hand, said, half re- 
proachfully: " Mademoiselle Merle, you have never played 
Beethoven for me." 

"Because," answered Marie, "I have not dared to." 

" And yet, you play Chopin for me without timidity ?" 

"Yes; because Chopin has not yet grown so trammeled 
with conceits and traditions of pedants. In another twenty- 
five years one will feel timid in playing Chopin." 

" What a wide difference there is between the music of 

Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, and 

Chopin I" said Ehrenherz ; " and each so beautiful in his 

own pecaVmr genre, each one telling his own tale of * hopes, 

andfe&ra tAat kindle hopes V" 
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"De Lanz," I remarked, "that clever Russian writer, 
says, * that Haydn's loves end in hymeneals, and Mozart's in 
festivals.'" 

"That is a pretty ideal" cried Marie; "then Weber's 
end in a wedding also ; but not a wedding like Haydn's ; it 
is during the age of chivalry, and the lover is a princely, 
valorous knight, and his lady love some gentle, lovely young 
Chatelaine. Mendelssohn's loves are also satisfactory, end- 
ing in lawful, honorable marriage — but more calm and 
domestic." 

Ehrenherz smiled sadly, as he added his tribute to our 
fanciful comparisons: "But Beethoven's loves," he said, 
" lead to no such happiness ; they follow a solemn harmony 
which seems to descend to a tomb. Sometimes they tell, 
indistinctly, of a sad, mournful tragedy, too awful to give 
in detail, and over which his profound chords draw a heavy 
vail ; sometimes a glorious, funereal hymn, as if mourning 
for a love that gave one pride to dwell upon." 

" Chopin's loves," said Marie, " lead also to the tomb, but 
not a hopeful tomb, like Beethoven's ; a wild cry of despair 
rings out, as if there was no hope of meeting hereafter ; then 
a sob of remorseful agony, as if the love had been for a lost 
spirit. Never, never do his loves lead to the belief that his 
better nature had been gratified or elevated by them. What 
wild cries of sorrow pour out in his Nocturnes ; what de- 
spair in his Scherzos, and hopelessness in his Preludes I This, 
par e^rempZe," — and she played over the touching, beauti- 
ful Prelude in Re bdmol, through the whole of which one 
feels "the old wound, ever aching." "What solemn tales of 
remorse they tell I" she continued ; " of a high-toned spirit, 
humiliated and abased at the desecration of that one feeling, 
which should never be profaned I And then it seems as if 
through all the wailing there rises gloriously, from time to 
time, a heavenly strain, breathing out * thus could my spirit 
have loved, had my baser nature let it ^o«bX ^Vo^^X."^ "^^si^^- 
times the melody sounds like the ciy oi «iYx^\i^^'3»^'^^^^^* 
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mini ; the accessories of the composition suggest the cloudy 
depths of an Inferno^ and, through the gloomy space, sweep 
those two weary souls, with ' no loving prayer to stay them/ 
solemnly chanting their lost heaven, their bitter remorse, 
and yet their mournful happiness even in hell, — 

* piacer si forte, 
Che come vedi ancor non m'abbandona.* " 

We both remained silent; we could not speak, for we 
were so touched with the enthusiastic girPs tone of voice 
and sweet, young, solemn face, both expressing deep, sincere 
emotion and feeling, which is woman's most powerful elo- 
quence. Her hands rambled over the keys of the piano as 
if searching for some thought. Chopin's wild Lament came 
stealing out first, with its choking, proud sorrow; then, 
after a short preluding of chords, filled with uncertainty, she 
dashed off into one of Chopin's wildest Pyrrhic Polonaises — 
that Polonaise Fantasie of which Lizt gives this poetic 
analysis : — 

"In the Polonaise Fantasie, which belongs already to 
the last period of Chopin's works, to those which are sur- 
plombee with feverish anxiety, we find no trace of the bold, 
bright pictures of the others ; we hear no longer the joy- 
ous steps of cavalry accustomed to victory ; the songs which 
stifle and drown all forebodings of defeat ; the words which 
display the boldness that sets well on the victoriolis. In 
this an elegiac sadness predominates, interrupted by startled 
movements, melancholy smiles, unexpected shocks ; even the 
repose is filled with watchful starts, as if those who lie in 
wait feared a surprise, and were surrounded on all sides, 
without any hope breaking out from the vast horizon, and 
to whose brains at last despair mounts, like a large draught 
of Cyprus wine, which gives a more instinctive rapidity to 
all their gestures, a keener point to all their words, a 
more barning sparkle to all their emotions, and which causes 
the mind to arrive at a key-Tio\» ol \m\a5cf^\»^ \i^^<^x^«i9^ 
on deliriam." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

MUSIC TALK. 

The next evening, when we all assembled in the chateau 
salon, Ehrenherz said ; " Mais vraiment^ Mademoiselle 
Merle, I wish I could hear you play Beethoven." 

Marie, without further urging, commenced the allegro of 
the sonate, in Sol major. Opus 14, No. 2. Never had it 
sounded so bewitching, and yet so sad ; the half querulous, 
and yet tearful remonstrance of the entreating treble to the 
resistant base, — that base which one is sure is a very naughty 
person, — all this Marie expressed with the most delicate ten- 
derness, and exact comprehension of the meaning of the 
sonate. She threw in every varying expression with great 
skill ; there was earnest gravity, then tenderness ; then came 
the coaxing entreaties of a patient love that will not be 
wearied out. In contrast with this, she brought out firmly 
the determined interruptions of the base; at times, the 
contention raged furiously. At last the "resisting prin- 
ciple," as Beethoven called it, grew more reasonable, and 
the dialogue was carried on peacefully. She expressed 
the delicate shades of gentle interrogations and lingering 
pauses; and at the end of the sonate, when the "resisting 
principle " yields, she pointed the assent so well that it was 
clearly heard in the closing measures. After the satisfactory 
affirmative of the la, fa, and sol died out, Ehrenherz came 
up to the piano, and said, — 

"Be so good as to play the allegro over for me, will 
you ?" He watched her hands closely all through the paa- 

20 
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sage ; as Marie fiDished the last mcasare, he asked : " Where 
did you get that fingering from ?" 

" Do you like it ?" was her smiling, playful reply. 

"It is exquisite ; it gives the exact expression," he said. 

"It is Chopin's," she answered. "You will find it in De 
Lanz; and Wolfmaister, who taught me the piano, was 
Chopin's pupil; I got it from him also, as well as some 
other peculiarities of fingering, which I have found invalu- 
able." 

" Play that again, if you please. Commence at the be- 
ginning," urged Ehrenherz ; " I wish to examine your man- 
agement closely. How exactly you produce Mendelssohn's 
'perfect touch, fingers shod in velvet I'" He watched her 
attentively, especially one passage in the fourteenth meas- 
ure, just before the close of the allegro ; there she slackened 
almost imperceptibly on the La dieze, which note she took 
with the second finger of the right hand, then slipped the 
same finger from the extremity of the black key, on the Si 
natural, which follows ; the effect of this legato is very strik- 
ing, as De Lanz says. "Now," said Ehrenherz, "the third 
finger on that Si would not be wrong ; but how much better 
is Chopin's management 1 Then the fourth finger on those 
eleven staccato notes gives that velvety touch so often de- 
scribed to me as a peculiarity of Chopin's playing." 

"You never heard Chopin, then ?" I asked. 

" No, unfortunately ; but I have often heard Liszt ; and 
the shades and coquetries of expression obtained by his fin- 
gering are innumerable. The modern school of fingering 
has been of great service." 

"Ah, what a weary task was that finger business to me I" 
I said. 

"Yes," cried Marie, "one might think so. Mr. Ehren- 
herz, her copy of dementi's Oradus ad Parnassum is as 
thickly covered with lead pencil and ink figures, for the fin- 
gering, as a study of figured base." 
''OA, bow that recalls the Bummw 1 ^y^W.V \ ^^\\. '' \\. 
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was a pensum I set myself when I was far away in the 
country, and had no piano to practice on — so many, many 
years ago. My poor master, a pupil of the great Tra- 
jetta, was dying of consumption, and I knew I never could 
have his invaluable lessons again ; and by doing this I hoped 
to impress upon my memory, as well as on my book, the 
principle of his excellent system of fingering." 

Ehrenherz then asked me many questions of my poor 
master, and of old Trajetta, that great Neapolitan maestro, 
who died, unhonored and unknown, in America. This led 
us to different systems of teaching, and I made Ehrenherz 
smile with the pleasure of a teacher, over the descriptions I 
gave of the enthusiastic pride with which I had received and 
treasured Trajetta's scribbled, blotted copies of the old Nea- 
politan solfeggi, on which Agujari and Qabrielli had been 
trained; and how I sang them, and the duos of Durante, 
with such pious zeal and earnestness ; submitting patiently 
to the severest practice, with various instruments, in order 
to fix, exactly and firmly, the different registers of the voice, 
according to his orthodox notions of voice training. Then 
Marie described Wolfmaister's mode of teaching, and Ehren- 
herz gave us his valuable experience. 

''A master should be so conscientious," he said, in his 
gentle, earnest manner. " To be sure, few young pupils can 
comprehend the high end and aim of music, and its elevated 
poesy; but we should, however, respect youth enough, to 
prepare the virgin soil to receive, some time in the future, 
the grand conceptions of great musical minds. For begin- 
ners, a little, very little of Hiinten ; then Czerny, in order 
to arrive at the exercises of Cramer, which are like the fables 
of La Fontaine — nothing can take their place. After these, 
some of the simplest compositions of Haydn and Mozart will 
show the end to which these preparations tend. By practicing 
constantly ^rnany scales,^ the pupil, under the direction of an 
intelligent master, will be able to arrive at the moY^ ^\fc^^^^ 
style of MozsLTt; from that — par exemple, itQ>\fiL "^Qfl«s^Ci% 
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Fantasie Senate — ^he can enter into the world of Beethoven. 
Bat before I allowed any of my pianists to touch Beethoven, 
I gave them always some of Weber's early senates ; there 
are six of his I have nsed a great deal, arranged for piano 
and violin, and also arranged for four hands. Then, when I 
could give them an opportunity of studying or practicing 
with other instruments, the two quartettes of Mozart, for 
piano, violin, alto, and violoncello ; and the trio, for piano, 
violin, and alto, brought them along famously." 

"Wolfmaister gave me the ' Kinderstiicke ' of Mendels- 
sohn, two years ago," said Marie, "when I was just begin- 
ning this higher order of compositions." 

"They are delicious," replied Ehrenherz. "Have you 
ever read over the * Kinderscenen ' of R. Schumann?" 

How Marie's full brown eyes lighted up I Now she was 
repaid for her quarrels with Wolfmaister; for Ehrenherz 
appreciated, as she did, the works of this great weird com- 
poser. "Yes, with delight!" she cried out. "How beau- 
tiful is the 'Friihlingesang,' and 'Erster Yerlust,' and *Er- 
rinnerungl'" 

"Also, 'Mai, lieber Mai,^" rejoined Ehrenherz. "These, 
however, may be * Kinderscenen ' for us, but not for the ordi- 
nary pupil. Of course, Mademoiselle Merle, your master 
has made you study Bach ?" 

"I made myself study him," said Marie, pointing to her 
well-used copy of Bach's Clavecin Men tempere, "Wolf- 
maister would never give a woman such strong musical food 
as that." 

"No study," said Ehrenherz, "so well develops the me- 
chanism and musical intelligence of a pupil as a gradual 
study of the preludes and fugues of Bach." 

Then, turning the pages of her volumes of Bach, he se- 
lected two or three of the fugues, and played them over 
for her, pointing out and explaining some of the diflBcult 
maDagements and motives, 
''I am as great a heretic abo\i\i \.\i^ lu^waj'' \^^\^,T^s>wst 
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flippantly, "as Wolfmaister is about the poetical language 
we read in music, and which he calls ' musical transcendental 
stuff.* The fugue seems to me not only tiresome, but use- 
less. Why need modern musicians employ it ?" 

" The fugue is out of vogue, now-a-days," answered Eh- 
renherz, "because it is not in the feelings. The dialectic 
style is the spirit of the fugue, and that spirit is not in many 
composers now. The fugue is useful, nay necessary; but to 
carry it to an extreme, as it was at one time in musical com- 
positions, is folly ; it does no good ; it is like the dry, close 
reasoning of a logician, on a useless point, which gains 
nothing when proved." 

" Or like many philosophers," I added, "who waste a life- 
time over the study of some minor point in science, of ser- 
vice only to the little world of savans; leaving unexammed, 
on either side, marvelous things, from which might be gained 
or discovered inventions and improvements of benefit to the 
whole human race. Therefore, let us give our musical veto 
on all fugue passages in future musical compositions." 

"But," said Ehrenherz, smiling at my rather presumptuous 
tirade against the fugue, "then you must banish all musical 
reasoning from compositions, and that would leave us sorry 
works. Cherubini has a sentence in his * Course on Coun- 
terpoint,' which will do very well to quote to you, Made- 
moiselle Fauvette: * Every composition, in order that the 
management of it be well understood, should have the style 
of the fugue in it, if it has not precisely its character and 
form.' The fugue is to music what a knowledge of the 
human frame is to the sculptor or painter. It is the skeleton 
of musical form. The dry composers of the fugue, who 
would sacrifice everything to it, are like those painters of 
the eclectic schools, who succeeded Leonardo da Yinci, Mi- 
chel Angelo, and Raphael ; in their eagerness to imitate the 
old masters, they forgot the great aim of art ; they grouped 
figures together with academic exactitude, but witkouLttft^wid. 
to the natural positions the subiect Ie^\vi^I^^^ ^^1 ^^^"^g^st- 

20* 
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ated muscles, and indulged in needless foFesbortening, merely 
to show their knowledge of drawing, — and thus sacrificed 
beauty and true feeling to the mere letter." 

Ehrenherz's rebuke was so courteously given, I could not 
feel piqued at any one but myself; so I laughed heartily 
over the mild but well-merited snubbing I had received. 

" I think I deserve some reward for taking your civil re- 
proof so good humoredly," I said, as I turned over the leaves 
of a volume of Beethoven's sonates. I came to the twelfth 
sonate, Opus 26, — ^the grand sonate, in La bemoL ''Is it 
too much to ask this to-night ?" 

" Not in this atmosphere," answered Ehrenherz, graciously. 
" One can fly great lengths and heights before such an au- 
dience. But," he added, as he sat at the piano, and turned 
ovet the leaves of the music, "it makes me wish for the fin- 
gers and poetical coloring of a Liszt." 

"Oh, Mr. Ehrenherz I" cried Marie, "have you ever read 
ivhat De Lanz says of Wehrstaedt, of Genfeve, in reference 
to this twelfth sonate ?" 

Ehrenherz had not, and we read to him the amusing story 
De Lanz relates, in his admirable work, IVois Styles de 
Beethoven. The theme of the first part of this sonate was 
the life occupation of this eccentric but simple-minded artist, 
Wehrstaedt, who, in 1837, was considered the best master of 
the piano in Gen5ve. De Lanz says, — 

" When he came to give me my lesson, at the pension of 
the celebrated Swiss pastor, Bouvier, Wehrstaedt seated 
himself, after giving me a dry salutation, beside the hor- 
rible piano of the pension, without saying a word, or without 
removing his hat from his head. I opened the twelfth 
Bonate of Beethoven, and placed it on the music-stand. He 
threw on me a sad look. *Why this piece?' he asked, in a 
mournful tone. 'Why not a galop of Herz?' 'Because I 
like it/ I answered, 'and I have played it a great deal' 
^What a pity V he said, sorrowfuWy. 'Why, do you know, 
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joa cannot possibly understand what this first page con- 
tains ?' 

" I commenced playing it, as people play who have had 
what are ordinarily called 'good masters;' masters who are 
like the mice, that comprehend nothing of the architecture 
of the grange through which they scamper. 'Stopl' he 
said abruptly, and, pushing me away from the piano, took 
my place. Shall I tell you how he played ? I am not able. 
His fingers seemed glued to the keys, as inseparably as the 
Siamese twins to one another. The Beethoven theme and 
the piano appeared to make one individual. Never have I 
heard a similar legato; a coherency so exactly calculated for 
the tones of a piano, an expression so penetrating, or a 
rhythm so severe. After that was over, he held out the en- 
couraging hope to me that, by following his counsels, I might 
possibly play, after a year's practice, the first eight measures 
of the motif 'tolerably^ well. The crescendo would exact a 
new and serious study of crescendo in general, and this one 
in particular. As to the contre partie of the motif, — here 
he drew a hopeless sigh, saying, 'I have had to give up 
playing this myself, on account of that diabolical trill on the 
re. A conscientious study of twenty years, young man, has 
not enabled me to do it properly.' 

" This trill, to which the executant can only give the third 
and fourth fingers of the right hand, while the thumb and 
the first finger are occupied, is just saved, — ^barely accom- 
plished, as all pianists admit. Wehrstaedt had made the 
trill of the third and fourth fingers, in these difficult posi- 
tions, the study of his life! But the equality of his trill, 
its fullness, the sharpness of its termination — and the force, 
above all, with which the little finger attacked the Mi bemol, 
which follows in the passage referred to — was something 
approaching to the marvelous. During a long sojourn at 
Genfeve, Wehrstaedt, like Madame de Stael, never visited 
Chamouni ; that says enough for the musician, oa it doea f<i^ 
the ^eat authoress. To exwcva^\\i\^ Vt^ A^ ^^^ ^'^^^'^ 
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lessons to the Oenevese to enable him, as he said, 'in an 
appreciable time to espouse ' some great unknown damsel of 
Berne — whose charms he celebrated daily in the four ex- 
qaisite senates of Weber — sach was the existence of this 
excellent man, the most inoffensive of haman beings." 

Ehrenherz laughed heartily over this humorous story, then 
commenced the captivating theme of this epic of sonates. 
It is one of those inspirations that can come only once in 
the life of an artist. As I sat listening to the five variations 
oil the theme, I thought of those exquisite '' Sonnets, from 
the Portuguese," of Mrs. Browning ; each variation repeated, 
in a ravishing style, the subject of the theme, as each one 
of those beautiful sonnets repeat the sweet confession of 
love. Then the last variation was calm and complete in 
its expression; the love had arrived at its "perfect purple 
fullness," as in the last sonnet is sung with quiet rapture, 
the sweet mounting up to the full completion of the heart's 
bliss, — 

** I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears of all my life." 

Then the melodic phrase at the end of the variation 

seemed to say, — 

<*And, if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death." 

The scherzo, Ehrenherz rolled off grandly. The shafts of 
the treble responded sharply to the volleys of the base, and 
this glorious base sounded like the dashing of the waves of 
our beautiful lake, during a storm, against the terrace walls 
of the chateau. The third part is the famous Marche Fu- 
n^bre sur la mort d'un hero. How different from Chopin's 
Marche Fun^bre ! and yet equally grand in its genre : one is 
subjective^ the other objective. In Beethoven's, one sees the 
funeral procession passing, the troops drawn up on either 
side; the rolling of the drama aa\\)L\,feam\Xi^Q\^\asvY^Yerence 
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the lifeless remains of a man who must have been the glory 
and pride of a nation, as, with gloomy pomp, he is borne 
into the superb mausoleum ; it is a grand military display 
over the burial of a great warrior. But Chopin's sonate and 
" Marche Fun^bre" are widely different. The sonate seems 
the gloomy reverie of the mind, on the approaching death 
of its mortal part ; whether death will extend to the soul, 
which it has fondly hoped was immortal, agonizes the 
thoughts. How confused and involved grows the harmony 
of the last pages of this sonate 1 There is expressed the 
doubt, the horror of nothingness, the dread of annihilation ; 
all this presses in upon the poor, shivering spirit; and 
dumb, despairing chords and modulations bring the reverie 
to the solemn close of death, — to that moment when the 
great secret shall be disclosed I Then follows the " Marche 
Funebre," which seems as the resolving of all this suspense 
and dismay, for it sounds like a solemn chant of spirits, bear^ 
ing the soul aloft to higher, purer realms, with soothing 
strains and full glorious harmony, fully compensating for the 
terrible, gloomy, discordant doubts of the sonate. 

But to return to Beethoven's. After Ehrenherz finished the 
"Marche Funebre," he grasped the finale of this marvelous 
twelfth sonate. This allegro displayed to great advantage 
his cleverness as a pianist. The chromatic grupetti flew 
like arrows through the wind, and yet his right hand rested 
calm and firm, while it threw off, with masterly dexterity, the 
brilliant groups of double crotchets. 

"Ah, Beethoven, Beethoven I" cried Marie, her soft brown 
eyes swimming with emotion, as Ehrenherz finished the last 
measure. " How true it is, that one cannot be taught his 
music I it must be felt and understood. I cannot express my 
thanks to you for this piece of execution. I have always 
felt how this sonate should be played, but have never heard 
it before, satisfactorily. Wolfmaister always makes of it 
what Chopin used to call *a pigeon chase J ^^ 

" 'Finger tanz/ as Beetlioveix caW^^ \Xi^ ^^*1^^ ^"^ ^^Jisvs^'^ 
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you mean," said Ehrenherz, laughing. "The legato is the 
principal thing to aim at. You have the idea exactly, Made- 
moiselle Merle ; just as you execute that sonate in Sol, Opus 
14, that you played for me this evening, — ^that is the true 
style. See, how you change from left to right hand, in order 
to save break or interruption, — that is the great charm of 
piano-forte playing. The lie style alone produces a beau- 
tiful tone ; the sound must be coaxed out, as it were, when 
the executant touches the keys." 

A little more pleasant talk, and then Ehrenherz bade us 
good night, promising to be with us early the next morning. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

EHRENHERZ'S LAST EVENING. 

It was Ehrenherz's last day with us. He had already 
stayed longer in Peilz than he had dreamed of, when he 
stopped for a few days to see me once again. But Marie's 
wonderful talent, the musical atmosphere surrounding us— 
united to the pleasure of being with an old friend, who could 
talk with him about at least one period of his sweet past 
with his beloved sister — had proved irresistible ; and he had 
stayed on, week after week, insensibly. We had walked 
with him everywhere ; for, luckily, while he was with us the 
weather had been remarkably fine : no snow on the roads, 
and only enough cold weather to make icicles on our beau- 
tiful little cascade d'Hauteville, and to whiten the tops of 
our mountains. 

That afternoon, Ehrenherz and I had walked to Haute- 
ville, with Dora and Beau. We spent an hour or more, 
exploring the beautiful points of that lovely Swiss estate ; 
we descended the narrow, ivy-covered steps, leading down 
the woody hill to the ravine beneath the second cascade, 
and looked at the long, pendant icicles, the soaring pine 
trees, and the rugged rocks; then down on the Oignon, 
moving slowly across the jagged tops of its rocky bed, over 
which, in spring, it would dash so madly. Some two or 
three years after, the Parisian critics were writing learned 
articles over a new symphony of Ehrenherz. One passage 
confused these modern Athenians; it was called, as they 
expressed it, "from a caprice of the composer, thft G^^saAa," 
'*Bat, ''said B., that cleverest oi aU m\xsv^«X «^^VXi^^C\^"^NR:r^M^^ 
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of the day, "if it is a waterfall, it is a frozen one; ragged 
and wintry is the landscape, and sluggish is the flow of the 
stream." 

Ehrenherz wrote to me at the time, " I wish you could 
hear my symphony. You should, of all others ; for it is a 
memory of our last visit to Hauteville, that January after- 
noon, three years ago. Have you read B.'s clever criticism 
on it ? Which, by the way, is far superior to my humble 
symphony, doing me a great deal too much honor; like 
' Shakspeare's critics, bringing to view, more than Shak- 
speare ever knew.' But how well he sees into my water- 
fall !" 

I little imagined, when we stood looking at the wild, 
picturesque spot, that our visit would be thus grandly com- 
memorated; and have often thought since of the specula- 
tions of biographers, some generation or two after our time, 
over the meaning of this name, given to that part of this 
great composition by the wonderful young maestro. 

Then we slowly clambered back, and went up to the Bel- 
videre, near the green-houses of the chateau, and sat on its 
steps for a long while, looking down on the lake, — 

" which, like a shield 
Some giant long had ceased to wield, 
Lay with its edges sunk in sand and stone ;** — 

and over into the beautiful Rhone valley. Dents du Midi 
were enveloped in a poetic sunny haze ; the white, glittering 
snows of Mount Yelan and Mount Catogne shone resplen- 
dent; and the graceful outline of Dent de Morcles stood 
clearly out against the deep blue sky, so graciously chiseled 
by nature's master hand. The weather was bland, and 
warm as early spring ; the sashes of the green-houses were 
pushed aside, and the exotics sent out their balmy greeting 
on the air to this lovely young spring day, lying with such 
bewitching coquetry "in the lap of old winter." All the 
laborers, men and women, "weT^ o\i\,\si\Xi^V\\i«^^T^%,^v^5giSM^ 
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aronnd and tying np the vines; the air was filled with their 
merry voices : first the words; then the laughs, then a dis- 
tant, broken song ; and mingled with all these rnstic, pas- 
toral sonnds, was the warbling of the little birds, rejoicing 
over Dame Nature's soft, indulgent winter. On our left 
stretched up the beautiful Pleiades, from whose rianie sides 
Blonay's old towers stood clearly out; numberless little 
mountain villages peeped out here and there, and Ehrenherz 
pointed to the soft blue Vapor hanging over each one, telling 
the hour of the evening meal — the gouter — which, to his 
"home-loving" German tastes, added a sweeter charm to 
the scene. 

"How often," he said, "shall I think of this, when shut 
np in a dark city, in the close atmosphere of our winter 
rooms I a draught of fresh air, blowing from an open window 
over a pot of violets or a box of reseda, will remind me of 
it. I will shut my eyes, and invoke from memory a sight of 
this picture, the imprint of which I now commit to her faith- 
ful charge,— and it will cheer and refresh me." 

He did more, for he has commemorated that afternoon 
gloriously; and that is why my memory brings back so 
vividly each detail. Often, in the crowded concert rooms, I 
have listened to the divine pastoral sounds of his marvelous 
symphony ; and while the enthusiastic crowd have watched 
the beautiful unfoldings of harmony created by this young 
modem master of instrumentation, dazzled and entranced 
by his gorgeous orchestral coloring, I have closed my eyes, 
and straightway memory's magic doors would fly open, show- 
ing me as complete a representation of that Swiss scene as 
if it had been really present ; not only the sounds, but the 
poetic, hazy sunlight, and even the atmospheric fragrance 
and vapor. 

Hugh Miller says that metaphysicians have not yet en- 
tered some provinces of the mind : " That there is a mys- 
terious cabinet of daguerreotype pictures, oC '^Vsi^Vi^^Xtfixvsg!!^ 
^t locked np on ordinary occmoiks, ^\afe^&^ %Qvs^^>5aawk 
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flings the door ajar." To this myterions cabinet, music also 
possesses the key, — the magical sesame; and the pictures 
are not mere daguerreotypes, for not only are forms found 
there, but sounds and odors — odors unthought of at the 
time, but whose fragrance remains in the pure atmosphere 
of this sanctuary, fresh and unfading; the Tery tones of 
loved ones, the dead lost and living lost, ring in our ears ; 
those short, kind words, spoken by them without thought in 
the past, — and only one instant, it may have been, in the 
utterance, — ^but whose echoes are endless I 

" The world is wide — these things are small ; 
They may be nothing — ^but they are all !" 

While Dora and Beau walked up and down the beautiful 
avenue of tilleuls, Ehrenherz and I talked of the past, of 
the darlings "gone before," of the tarrying place, the loss 
of loved ones made of earth. 

"A little more work," he said, " a little more patient en- 
durance of the separation, and then our eyes will be truly 
opened, and we shall see them again. But life is so calm 
and sweet to me now, so without the unrest of ambition, 
that I fancy her spirit must be hovering ever around me, 
smoothing away all roughness, — 'making straight distorted 
wills,' as that beautiful poem you read last evening says. 
Life has no rude points since she left me — or, rather, since 
our eyes closed on her presence. At first, you know how 
hard it was for me to think of taking up life without her ; 
but it seemed mercifully arranged for me ; even my weary 
lessons, formerly such a leaden round, became brightened to 
me, — every pupil seemed imbued with a portion of her pre- 
sence. Then came this gratifying offer from Europe, and, 
strange to say, that very nonette I composed during the last 
summer of her life, and which she loved so much, had a great 
deal to do with the decision in my favor. Oh, my friend I 
it surely cannot be mere fancy, this idea I have, that she is 
^py guardian spirit, — ^loving me ^ ^e ^\^ Vdl \\\^, %xA ^v 
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sessing more power to work good for me, after the emanci- 
pation of death." 

In a chapel of Saint Francesco de Paolo, at Naples, is a 
painting representing a guardian spirit conducting a youth ; 
the life path is covered with sharp thorns, on which the boy 
treads with bare, bleeding feet ; before him lies the tempter 
Sin, holding the mirror of vanity up in front of him, to daz- 
zle him; but the youth looks steadfastly into the face of his 
angel guide, riests lovingly on the encircling arm, and is 
borne safely along. So looked Ehrenherz, as he said these 
words. I felt awe stricken ; I thought I could see the violet 
wings, and snowy vesture of an angel ; it seemed as if we 
were on holy ground ; and most exquisitely the adagio of 
his symphony, in that dor^e violet key of Si bemol, expresses 
all he said on that sweet day, and all I felt 

The beautifiil moon rose, and hung over the lake its pure 
orb, mingling its silver rays with the orange and crimson 
light of the setting sun. The snowy tops of the Savoy 
Alps looked as if chiseled out of pure white marble, and 
stood cutting and clear against the sky. We walked slowly 
home. Beau fast asleep in Dora's arms, completely tired out 
with his afternoon's race; and Ehrenherz and I lingered 
along the road, turning every little while and stopping, as 
though we never expected to see the place again, and were 
bidding it adieu. 

We drank tea with Marie; and Mr. Merle and Tante 
Cecile had a long talk with Ehrenherz over his American 
reminiscences. Then we ascended to the salon, and Marie 
played for him his favorites, "Lament" and "Consolation" 
of Chopin; her own beautiful "Etudes;" and the "Wed- 
ding March," from Mendelssohn's "Songe d'une Nuit 
d'fit^." Then she poured out, like a rich golden wine, her 
arrangement of the "Adelaide" of Beethoven. The beau- 
tiful andante flowed from beneath her fingers as a delicious 
idyl; and that allegro, so ineffective for the voicft, fco\x\.\y«. 
exquisite accenting and ricli aicce&^om%,xcLQi\»^Xft^'^>^^:s^ 
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oosly, and became all that mj taste exacted of me in vain, 
when I sang it. 

"It is so provoking," I cried out, as she finished, "for a 
singer to love a passage as I do that allegro, and yet feel 
that it is so completely untranslatable into the language of 
song 1" 

But they both made me sing it to them, their ears of lov- 
ing friendship giving the piece all that it lost by being sung. 
Then Ehrenherz took the piano, and played for us those 
exquisite improvisations on thoughts and feelings, so differ- 
ent from improvisings on given themes. At last he remained 
silent for a moment ; then, striking a chord in Mi bemol, com- 
menced the adagio introduction of Beethoven's " Les Adieux, 
L'Absence, et Le Retour," Opus 81. How touchingly the 
first three notes seemed to utter "Lebewohll" I think I 
never, before or after, heard Ehrenherz play that difficult but 
owerful senate so well ; it was an execution of inspiration. 
In the "Adieux," the parting friends appeared to return again 
and again, to say, tenderly, "Lebewohl;" the descending 
gamuts were like the lingering steps of departure; and 
the curious effect in the finale of this first division of the 
sonate — of the redoubled blows of the tonic and dominant 
— was like a bodily presence of those clanging doors, invisi- 
ble to the eyes, but so sensibly heard and felt at certain 
epochs of our lives, when one phrase succeeds another, and 
the past, and all connected with it, is shut out from us irre- 
vocably. 

Ehrenherz's touch and accent, always so faultless, became 
heightened by inspiration; and this passage, which ordi- 
narily needs the orchestral effect to present the poetic idea 
intended to be conveyed by this curious expression, was made 
as clear to us as if we had had all the grand timbre of a full 
orchestra. Then followed the "andante," which expresses 
the sorrow of absence. There was the magic circle of 
memory] the three tone syllables, as of one loved name; 
the dwelling on the sweet woids,«.^\^Ni^x^\ ^^^^iais^^Siwj^ 
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ravishing episode of the flute solo, so soft, so tender and 
trusting, — this gentle grief of "Abwesenheit." 

The "Return" then rang out grandly a hymn of joy and 
gratitude; Ehrenherz's hands seemed gifted with double 
power, and Marie's Erard was possessed with a sympathiz- 
ing spirit, for the glorious lights and shadows of an orchestra 
hung around the grand picture, as his skillful fingers rapidly 
sketched it out. 

He struck the last notes, rose from the piano, took both 
our hands together, kissed them, and left the room in silence. 
Our hands were wet, telling us that his cheeks had been tear- 
washed as well as our own. A touching and fitting farewell 
from our young maestro. Often in the future, as it unfolded 
more and more gloriously for those two gifted artists, did I 
recall that night with happy pride. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



BAD NEWS. 



The snow fell silently and beaTily; all around ns towered 
white peaks, and the ravines, stretched down to the lake, 
looking like frozen mountain water-courses. " The hardest 
winter for many years," so every one said, and the dullest 
one Peilz had known since the establishment of Institution 
Eperveil, thirty years before. The usual weekly exhibitions 
of the students, in the lecture-hall, were lessened to monthly ; 
then they had dramatic scenes, sometimes a lecture on 
chemistry and natural philosophy, with interesting experi- 
ments, but no music. Wolfmaister was absent on business 
speculations in England, relating to his Clarens lots, and 
making preparations for a terrible railway, which was to 
tear ruthlessly right through the pretty green heart of our 
walk above Territet, but which, if it did spoil the picturesque 
beauties of this lovely shore, would raise the prices of Wolf- 
maister's cottage property to a mythical height. 

Madame Eperveil gave no grand soirees, no dinners, nor 
even any pleasant social coteries, in her own salon. The old 
lady lived in solemn, solitary state, having but little to say to 
any one. After our unfortunate scene at Point du Pays, at 
the time of Helene's departure, we had been very cool to each 
other. The Professor and Madame Bouvreuil dined with 
her, as usual, on Sundays, and I went to the Merles. Al- 
ways, as I returned from the Y. chapel on Sunday noon, I 
would meet Marie and Tante Cecile coming out of the old 
Peilz cbarcb, where Mr. Merle preached*, and the dear old 
pastor bad a regular standing ioke ioT \Ni^ Qt^"aL%\Q^\ ^\ia 
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stretched out his hand to give me a friendly greeting, he 
would say: "Now the lion and the lamb will lie down peace- 
fully together at the same repast. Brother Martin and the 
Mother Church have ceased their battles ; surely the day of 
millennium is at hand. " 

During the first part of the year, just after Ehrenherz had 
left, Tante Octavie sent us all a special invitation to dine 
with her. The old lady received Marie and me graciously, 
but coldly, and the dinner was a little stiff. We all noticed 
how thin and haggard Tante Octavie looked ; and I saw, as 
we stood on the balcony, after dinner, to watch the sunset, 
that in her rich bandeaux of hair there were many shining 
silver threads. I felt sorry for the old lady, very sorry ; but 
her stately tread, and sternly compressed lips, and slightly- 
knit brow, showed that she did not want any one's sorrow or 
sympathy. 

Octave's name was never mentioned ; even when letters 
came from him, which was not often, Madame Bouvreuil 
said nothing of their contents ; but I noticed that she and 
the professor always looked solemn and anxious after the 
reception of them. Weekly we heard from Hel^ne, short, 
dull, dry letters. Poor child I she was being worked too 
hard in her new English home. Every hour, from seven 
o'clock in the morning until nine at night, was filled up with 
occupations. One of her letters to me gave an account of 
her daily routine. 

" You ask me for a detail of my duties, Fanny," she wrote, 
in part of the letter ; " weary enough they are. I awaken at 
six ; at seven Arthur and Edgar are ready in the school- 
room for their lessons ; at half-past eight we have family 
prayers and breakfast — a half hour generally finishes both 
ceremonies. Eanny 1 I often wonder, while listening to 
the cold, dry devotions, if God listens to our formalities. At 
nine o'clock the little girls come to me, and I teach them 
everything until one o'clock, whexi Wv^^ ^o ^^i^. V.*^ tsSv^, ^-^ 
walk, while I mark and look over "Mia^li^bWi^^^i^OQJO^ \si.^5isafc, 
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CHAPTER XXIL 



ULA* smwft. 



The blo^ Ifi^ fikadj joui ihica^dllf ; sQi anMuui qb towoni 

urudtcir for ttukj jfeus."' i«&' evcsT looft ssuA. sadl niis &dIisK 
<ui* P«ik li*d kiiiri'iirvt fii&ittr nh/t ffffgaAJJMftiniiHBC oif lottBaoaCDai 

t&«HL tbftj ididl ^nandfUK' ji»iu!% MMbraoBa a HsftQaHRf ^sid 

fpemBlddiLtMift m Fffl-igfAHii^ mt&uoiii^ tt«f^ liu Oduraia Ofltt^ sad 

tear imy^^j f%ftiii it&unoKi^ idk«: pmmsj ipiuai iKaoint (stf* (soir 
waJk aiii«;T6; T«niit«iL Ibms wiiSsr&i. cf k diki fpooll it&tt fnsomresiifDS 
tKedUESus ^ ttftik liiwTdiT ^Wmtk; W'adld nta» it&ift' furuKsf (&€ ir&I& 

«^«iL atoj |ii£ftahiAiui .fi'^.'bl <trctCi^7a»^ oil liicr (&>wii fiu&'iOL Tls: (qM 
suLj <oiBifc. AfJKT <0)rvr iKaifuCimDiiaUM- fie«9«- as Pi&oaift dm Psf^. sMt 

Bii»7. tf tsma^ (TjOi ^suuhij^ Mui I weass. 1I& tt&rt* HftsHifiE. JUl- 
ir>;iijii ata^<»i lil«r> xad Txat^ C-wijtt iH'mm^ moi <Qf ttftis ittti 



jneeteiee^ xnxx liik iiaadi xxij ^m^ m& ib ifsesuilk :|reBB3ih^. Ike 

Mlvy -xi^aiiiSR' jbc. iA& ^amei j^sas:^. ilhitti£S! Mutihi nutl :h& 

jniksmimiL ik lOi iiuuL. '' 

Hintii^ rtice irsc. 9«Dn u? ±ft: ^eaa: . 'jsax jsSxse: SiUBniiescs: iocQ 

iinn <3Kaalk, ^sidi die fiimffi! ifos^ ib Ittta; ^iffi. W« sUI im]i(aK& 

TfeErJOzodlaiiitiift; 'isieaiir^.Lalesi jiiinffii, oai' wmniL dice snassiXj 
duoaiiiiiieir i^iihi lAidkiiiis u! Joiir rtifise: iF^sBb manrr ^iiirinq;^ 
Sircar ttbBai&>. U tfeiti «n5^ lim rtiflb .liiL liufi?^ ,TVGffiw ^sasrr^v. 'iint 

jEBiue dnmi iiim, ^fitiimi wa» rum (Dbesu. IWHfimree IBniFixsiiD 
jB&iifiitiik^i^ ttiesir maxJWDCs^v, ^inn H aaxifieKtl rtiifct ^^ imifl 
dice gm^^aBHiT jUw^ limikieti ioiesniL jnifl iBmbnft aat&ar duee 

•iuiU, «JXR^ IktazEb. Bhmr oiiiiai!! ^iiee wssb iicsh^ wvn&sfi tua> 
jaau mx icsr aeEsr ^i^it^ \am&. Wsrfsn;^ icaiir. tBrom servsii 
<])6(ifl«& iiL ttice iimniiii^ ^mriii aiiiee jct m^iti. ^wt ^SMx ngtxfittii 

aic;; ;tti «a^eaii J^Jtiiarr imd^^i^ar jKEe iBsaft^rini due «iia«i]- 
rxxoHL ^or ttieBir IkflBsme;; iir. doi^^asst ea^^ ^K^e liiuT^ tSonilk 
j i my gR Aidl iTcauix^ia; — »ii ioiff lainr :.^esii9xiilk tfnJBiicg 'imtii 
jesTsnomeK. (^ lEainrr!! U iffosii ^wnutcsx. ^iiik likCBnhif ttx> 
itkfc (loittl. fe^ - fevHiimR . if ^jprxiiliikosifr uOd •jDnr:&siiiiiitii%. J6ct 
iiitift i^ucdl dieb liitice :5^^!rfi^ jamfie :ti> mee, ^aufi E tteuiiii dicsm 
'^.«B9r^/iu?|/; imttil nut ii'jia«34;, ^:¥ii«sii tliHs^ ^> co53C.x?a3^asS&.,^sB 
TO^. yniIkt]IjnB& miSi iiiii lyggr IBos. ^iroVftBiwe^^^ 
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and select those pieces I think may suit her style. Then 
follows luncheon, which is the dinner for the children and 
governess. In the afternoon, I go to the music-room, and 
give the music lessons to the little girls, and sometimes play 
duos with Miss Landsnecht. An hour before the family 
dinner I go to the sitting-room of Mrs. Landsnecht's mo- 
ther, a dressy old dowager, Lord S.'s grandmother, and from 
whom he certainly inherited his great amount of sense ; to 
her I read French novels aloud, and if Miss Landsnecht is 
through with her dinner toilette, she listens, for the improve- 
ment of her pronunciation and ear, which surely need all the 
culture I can possibly give them. 

"After that, I am free for about an hour, but I am so 
weary that I throw my poor, tired body on my bed to rest. 
Then comes the summons that Masters Arthur and Edgar 
are ready, and I go to look over their classical lessons, and 
help them prepare for their tutor; this said tutor being 
quite too elegant a person to do anything but read prayers, 
in a drawly tone, give careless lessons in the morning to the 
boys, and flirt with Miss Landsnecht ; he being allowed to do 
all this because he is the son of a younger son of a poor 
lord somebody, and this, to my rich but bourgeoise patrons, 
is something worth regarding. At nine the bell is rung for 
prayers — ^those 'dreadful prayers P&s Marie Merle would 
call them, if she felt about them as I do. These evening 
prayers are like some festivals in the church, movable, being 
dependent on the will of the tutor ; and, if he wishes to 
go to the opera, or has any other engagement, he is apt to 
summon us earlier, for he need not be courteous or thought- 
ful, as his congregation consists only, of children, governess, 
and servants. 

" Sometimes I receive a courteous invitation to spend the 
evening in the drawing-room ; kind, to be sure, this invita- 
tion sounds, but I groan inwardly whenever it comes, for I 
know tbey only mean that I am ^^pected to go and grind 
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oat quadrilles, mazurkas, and yalses for some little company 
of Mrs. Landsnecht and her daughter. 

"I am ashamed of my sharp, complaining letter, Fanny. 
Do not let maman see it, please ; that is why I send it, un- 
der cover, to Marie Merle. I do wonder if I shall grow 
used to being a governess ? However, one comfort, if I 
have to be one to the end of my life, that life, in such a case, 
will not be very long in the world. Fanny, life is solemn 
business, after all, as I have heard you say ; and I was so 
happy in those days, only one short year ago, that I won- 
dered to hear you say so. 

'*Good-by, dear friend; write often to me; tell me every- 
thing you can about maman; how she looks, and talks, and 
feels. Do not let her work too much ; do not let her assist 
Fanchette in the fine ironing. Remember your own mother, 
Fanny, and watch over mine. No one can tell how I long 
for her ; sometimes in the night I awaken, and think she is 
by me ; then my very heart stands still with agony, when, as 
I grow fully awake, I realize that I am so far away from 
her." 

Poor Helfene ! Tante Cecile, Marie, and I mourned a 
great deal over this letter ; the tone of it was so unlike 
Hel^ne. It seemed strange to see our merry, graceful, 
gentle Mend so transformed as to be writing and feeling 
bitter thoughts; there was a hardness and hopelessness in 
her words, which proved how desolate and dispiriting must 
be her mode of life. 

One day I was sitting with Tante Cecile, embroidering, 
listening to Marie, who was playing in the salon, and talk- 
ing, in an under-tone to the old lady ; it was in the spring, 
and the weather was sufficiently warm for us to sit in the 
tower room. We were on each side of the beautiful stained- 
glass window, quite out of Marie's sight and hearing, and 
Tante Cecile took the opportunity to tell me some sad news 
of Octave. 

**He 18 behaving badly enough," »«MLTwi\» ^^^'^A^'^s^- 
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ing over to me, and in reply to a remark of mine about him. 
" Brother Leonard has been consalted by Madame Eperveil, 
for her suspicions about him are beginning to be roused." 

" Beginning 1" I repeated over, impatiently; "just as if 
she has not had reason enough to open her eyes to his habits 
any time since I came to Peilz." 

"Yes, to be sure," continued Tante Cecile; "but I sup- 
pose affairs are so bad now that she finds she must open her 
eyes to the truth. Poor Octavie Eperyeill she is very 
anxious. She says she has sent him large sums of money, 
at different times, during the past two years, whenever he 
has been absent ; but that since last summer his demands 
upon her have been enormous ; she has exhausted all her 
resources ; and when she wrote, telling him this, he answered 
that he must have money, or he should be disgraced, as it 
was for debts of honor I" 

Poor old lady I Now I understand the reason of the dis- 
continuance of her winter amusements ; she had had to ob- 
serve strict economy to meet even the regular expenses of 
the institution. How her haggard, worn face rose up before 
me I I wished sincerely I had never quarreled with her in 
the past ; and I thought over with remorse of the foolish 
subjects of difference between us, which caused such a sepa- 
ration now, when I might be able to comfort her by pleasing, 
gentle attentions. My heart yearned to be something to 
her. I forgot all her unkind tyranny ; I thought only of 
her lonely hours, her age, and her sorrow. Something like 
this I said to Tante Cecile, who replied : " All this is very 
natural, my child, but it would be hard work to comfort Oc- 
tavie EpervelL Such stem natures as hers have to bear 
trouble alone. It's the old story of the Spartan boy, with 
such people." 

A few mornings after this conversation, while Madame 
Bouvreuil and Fanchette were at market, the door bell rang 
violently. Dora answered it, and lelwmed with a telegram 
in ber band. I knew it couid uo\. ^i^ icix \aft,\yQ.\» ^\S^\ss?i 
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heart throbbed painfully as I took it hastily from Dora's 
hands. So long as I live, the arriyal of a telegram will caase 
me this saffering ; for one snnny June morning, I was awak- 
ened from a bright dream, to read one, in which I expected 
to find the joyful news of a birth, and read death ! 

" It is not from England, Mademoiselle Fauvette," said 
Dora, with affectionate eagerness, seeing my agitation ; she 
knew we were anxious about Hel^ne's health, and hastened 
to relieve my mind on that score. 

No ; it was from Naples, where Octave was with Lord S., 
and it was directed to Professor Bouvreuil. I sent Dora 
with it to Institution Eperveil, telling her to see Mr. Serin, 
if possible, first ; but on her return, she said Madame Eper- 
veil met her, and told her she would attend to it, that she 
need not wait. A short while after, Fanchette returned 
from market alone ; she said, that as they passed Eperveil, 
Mr. Serin had come out to meet them, and told Madame 
Bouvreuil that Madame Eperveil wished to see her. The 
dinner hour arrived, but neither the professor nor madame 
came. Fanchette slipped off, without my knowledge, to the 
institution, and came back sobbing, ready to break her heart. 
She burst into my room, exclaiming: "Oh, Mademoiselle 
Fauvette — Mademoiselle Fauvette, Monsieur Octave is dead 1 
The poor Dame Bouvreuil I The poor Mademoiselle Hel^ne 1" 

And she sat down on the cushion at my feet, and, throw- 
ing her apron over her face, sobbed bitterly, while Dora and 
I gazed at her, stupefied. Dead 1 Octave Bouvreuil dead I 
It seemed impossible. I had dreaded some indefinable bad 
news, but never once thought of death. Indeed, it was hard 
to associate death and the gay, bright Octave Bouvreuil to- 
gether. I tried to make the girl talk intelligibly, but the 
poor creature was too stunned to know anything clearly ; all 
I could gather was, that Madame Bouvreuil was so occupied 
with Madame Eperveil and the professor that she could not 
return home. Then out burst the girl ag«A\i \ " 0\i,\Xi^ \^<5i^ 
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Dame Boavreail, she bears it like a Christian angel, as she 
isl" 

I hurried aroand to the chateau, not knowing in what way 
I could make myself of service. Tante Cecile and Mr. 
Merle were already at the institution, and I found Marie 
pacing the salon floor, pressing her temples with her hands ; 
her large, brown eyes were horribly dilated, and around them 
were deep dark rings ; every vestige of color had left her lips 
and cheeks, and every feature was pinched and convulsed — 
but not one tear fell. When she saw me, she gazed at me 
wildly ; then, covering her face with her hands, and shivering 
from head to foot, she sank on a seat, saying, in a hoarse, 
husky whisper : " Is it not fearful ? And to die so terribly 1" 

I did not attempt to soothe her ; I sat in silence beside 
her. What mortal sympathy can soothe the grief we feel 
for the death of those we love ? Resignation — patience! 
What idle words 1 All that is human rises up resentfully 
dnder the blinding pain of the blow death gives ; the soul lies 
stunned, and the poor mortal beats helplessly around. 

** But God gives patience ; Love learns strength ; 
And Faith remembers promise." 

Yes ; and something like resignation comes at last — a 
quiet submission ; but always, always throughout life, there 
will be seasons when the heart will suflfer over again the 
sense of the loss as keenly as at the first moment of misery, 
and again will come the blinding, reeling despair. 

I knew this ; and I knew also how wickedly impatient all 
mortal soothings make the truly suflfering; so I sat, in 
silence, before her. At last, I thought I might rouse her by 
making her talk, and I told her I knew nothing but that he 
was dead ; this made her give me, though unwillingly, what 
little detail they knew about the sad affair. The exertion, 
however, was of service to her, and took away from her 
glazed eyes the fearful, stony look which had alarmed me. 
The telegram was from "Loid S., «i.\A m^t^-^ ^qt^Xs^x^^^ 
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tbese words : " Mr. Octave Bouvreuil is dead. A pistol 
went off accidentally in his hands an hour ago, and killed 
him." A few days after, there came sadder details. It ap- 
peared that Octave bad quarreled with some one of the 
friends of Lord S., who had insulted him ; and when Oc- 
tave challenged him, the young man refused to fight him, 
giving, as a reason, that he did not pay his gambling debts. 
When his second brought him back this offensive answer, 
Octave was standing by a table, examining a pair of dueling 
pistols. He listened to the answer without making any 
other reply than a sneering laugh. His second stood by the 
table, and watched him, while he loaded the pistols, without 
thinking of anything but of how they should arrange the 
disagreeable affair. Octave put the pistol to his temple, 
saying, coolly : ^^Eh bien, if Captain M. will not do me the 
favor to blow out my brains, I suppose I shall have to do it 
myself '• 

The words ended as the pistol was fired, and the unfor- 
tunate young man was a horribly mangled corpse, before his 
startled companion fairly comprehended the words. At first, 
the affair was represented as an accident ; but, after the 
above details were told, there was little doubt in any of our 
minds about the real truth — horrible though it might be. 
We all believed that Octave, stung to the quick by the 
double insult, and the thought of his disgraceful position 
rushing suddenly over him, it had rendered him, for the in- 
stant, insane with anguish ; in this state of mind, he had 
rashly chosen his own selfish way of ending life and all its 
diflficulties. This sorrowful story was mercifully kept from his 
family; no one connected with him, except Tante Octavie, 
nearer than Mr. Merle, Tante Cecile, and I, ever knew the 
sad truth ; we never even told Marie. 

Poor, gay, brilliant Octave Bouvreuil 1 it was so hard , 
to realize his being dead I Many years have passed since 
that sunshiny May day of his death. •, aad ^^\. ^^^\^ \^S5r« ^ 
sometimes when I am listening to ^om^ ^^^^•8.%^'^ ^"^ \s>»ksr.> 

22i 
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or walking in the grounds of Institution Eperreil, or talking ' 
in the balcony wiudow of my old salon at Madame Bouv- 
reuil's, I start, and think I hear his musical voice, his keen, 
sarcastic laugh ; or in the twilight I fancy I see his graceful 
form, moving to and fro, under the old Marron delude, 
smoking his meerschaum. Death is hard to realize when it 
takes place under one's eyes — even when the glazed eye, and 
cold hand, and hushed lips of the one who never failed to 
respond lovingly to you, lie before you ; but when it takes . 

place far from you, there can be no reality in it to you ; the J 
world still contains the living memory, even if the friend lie i 

moldering in the earth. . 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

HflilNE. 

Such a sad, sad week as it was, after the tragic news of 
that bright May day 1 Poor Professor Bouvreuil lay as 
one stunned with a heavy blow, and Madame Eperveil raged 
like a wild woman. The mother bore it better than any one, 
— the mother whose violent outbursts could have been more 
readily sympathized with ; and she moved about calmly and 
seriously, encouraging and rousing her husband, and endeav- 
oring to assuage Madame EperveiPs fury, whose grief was 
like "one who mourned without hope." Not a reproach 
fell from Madame BouvreuiPs lips, — not a word, reminding 
them of her misgivings and remonstrances in the beginning ; 
she who should have been sustained, had to be a support ; 
but Tante Cecile, Marie, and I did all we could to help her. 
When alone with us sometimes, she would let Marie and me 
caress her, and then give up gently to her grief; a quiet flow 
of tears was all ; no passionate, hopeless sobbing, only the 
mortal part of the mother mourned; her calm, naturally 
well-poised mind soon righted itself, and enabled her soul 
to rest on God. 

"Ah 1" she said one evening, "how is Hel^ne ever to know 
this ? I have tried several times to write to her, but cannot 
summon up the courage. Poor child 1 I fear she is very 
miserable in her dreary home. I do not like the tone of her 
letters ; they sound not only triste^ but hard. She must come 
home, and shall, directly this year's engagement' is finished. 
She shall never leave me again*, €»\i^ \^ \Xi^ Q^l OcSS.^Vi^NRk 
US, and we most guard her weW." 
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We were sitting in my little salon at the time. I heard a 
knock at the outer door ; Dora went out, then returned with 
Fanchette, who said Madame Eperveil was in Madame 
BouvreuiPs salon, and wished to see the ladies. 

" She wishes to see Madame Bouvreuil," I said. 

"Oh no, mademoiselle I" answered Fanchette, stepping 
forward, "Madame Eperveil inquired who was with madame, 
and then said particularly that she wished to see all the 
ladies, madame and mesdemoiselles ; she even called me back, 
and asked me if I understood her." 

We stared at each other with surprise, but, without mak- 
ing any remark, we proceeded to the salon. I had not seen 
Madame Eperveil since the sad news had arrived. She 
looked very pale and gaunt, — like some great Norsewoman 
might, after a combat. She bowed in a stately manner to 
us as we entered, and I noticed that she had in her hand a 
letter, which she clutched rather than held. She was in 
the deepest mourning ; and as I saw the heavy, widow-like 
weeds, and the long, thick crepe vail hanging in heavy black 
folds around her, I remembered having heard Madame 
Bouvreuil say that her grief for Octave's death was greater 
than she had shown after any other trouble ; and yet I knew 
she had buried her father, an only sister, and an excellent 
husband, with a calmness amounting to sang froid; and 
these were all estimable people ; while to this nephew, whose 
whole life had been a disappointment and a mortification, 
she was giving all the pent-up tears of her life. 

We sat down, but Madame Eperveil did not remain long 
seated ; she paced up and down the room with long strides. 
We looked from her to Madame Bouvreuil, who was observ- 
ing her sister-in-law's movements anxiously. 

"Octaviel" exclaimed Madame Bouvreuil, "what is the 
matter ?" 

Did the mother's instincts forebode fresh trouble ? Ma- 
dame BouvreuiPs voice startled us, it was so hot and hissing. 
Madame Eperveil came up to her sister-in-law, and, taking 
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her hand with a trembling grasp, said in a hoarse, choked 
voice, "Lolah, do not be alarmed; all will be, must be 
well." 

"My daughter, my daughter I" shrieked the poor mother; 
then, starting up in the middle of the room, she added, in a 
quick, low tone that struck to my heart, "Where is she? I 
must go to her instantly. Oh, Octavie Eperveil I have you 
taken both from me ?" and fell senseless to the ground. 

I called Dora, and with her aid we lifted the poor afflicted 
mother on the canape, Madame Eperveil stood dumb ; at 
last she turned to me and said, "Mademoiselle Fauvette, 
Hel(^ne has been very ill, but they assure me she is better ; 
she must be, for she is now on her way home. Here is the 
letter I received a half hour since ; be so good as to read it, 
for I see my belle soeur is too much overcome to be able to 
assist me with her counsel." 

There was a little struggle evidently going on, to hold fast 
to her old, grand manner. I read the letter ; it was from 
Mr. Landsnecht, and, like himself, cold, dry, and proud ; he 
seemed to wish to resent upon the whole family the little 
trouble Octave had caused them, without feeling any sym- 
pathy for them as the greatest sufferers. 

"Under present circumstances, madam," said the letter, 
after telling of Helene's illness, "Miss Helene Bouvreuil 
cannot possibly remain in our family. I have offered her 
her salary in full for the year, ending the coming September, 
the whole of which she refuses to take ; I have placed the 
balance, however, subject to your order, at my banker's, and 
you can draw upon Genton & Co., in Y., for it, whenever 
you please. Of course, she is ignorant of the late disgrace- 
ful event ; I did not wish to have any unnecessary suffering 
going on under my roof, my family having been sufficiently 
annoyed already. Miss B. will be accompanied to the con- 
tinent by my valet, George Wilkins. They will be at G. on 
the seventeenth, where George will have to leave her, as he 
is en route for Italy." 

22* 
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"A fine specimen of manly feeling !'' I thonglit. And these 
were Madame Eperveirs grand, holiday friends ; for whom 
she had sacrificed the comfort, and even happiness of every 
one connected with her; and to be acquainted with whom 
she had considered such an advantage. Step by step her 
punishments were coming thick upon her ; but how vainly I 
prayed, that her chastisements need not strike down the 
guiltless and unoffending I By the time I had finished read- 
ing the letter, Madame Bouvreuil had revived sufficiently to 
hear its contents; and the expectation of Helene's speedy 
arrival relieved somewhat the mother's anxious fears. That 
day was the sixteenth of May, the next would be the day 
appointed for IIel6ne to be in G. 

"And to-morrow night, dear Madame Bouvreuil," I said, 
*'you will have your daughter." 

But who was to go for her ? It should be some one who 
could break the sad news to her ; for it would be not only 
cruel, but dangerous to let her arrive at that house of mourn- 
ing, and receive the news suddenly, in her delicate state of 
health. 

" Mr. Serin will go," said Madame Eperveil, ''but " 

and her voice faltered. 

She meant to say, that a man was not the proper person 
to perform such a delicate office ; and yet she felt too help- 
less to offer to go herself. She, the capable woman, here in 
the real emergency of the family was useless. 

"Madame Eperveil," I said, "Mr. Merle, Marie, and I 
will go. " 

"Thank you, thank you!" exclaimed Madame Eperveil, 
in a tone of unfeigned gratitude ; and so it was settled. 

The next morning, in the early boat, our excellent pastor, 
Marie, and I proceeded on our way down the lake, to G. 
That glorious lake of ours ! But we were both too anxious, 
to notice our favorite points ; in vain Mr. Merle tried to in- 
terest ns. The terraced vineyard slopes of the riante Yau- 
doia, and the rugged but p\cl\iTeac\w^ %\3^i\\m\\^ c>l \}sv^ "^^t^^-^ 
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Alps, on either shore, were most beautiful to behold, as the 
)0UDg morniog sun, in streaming down out of* the Rhone 
gorge, poured his rays full upon them ; but we could not 
find pleasure in looking at them. We even let the chance 
of seeing Mont Blanc go by unheeded, when we passed 
Morges; we were too tightly reined up with indefinable 
anxieties, to look patiently at anything. As we neared G., 
Marie said, — 

" Voyez vous, Fanny Fauvette, have you arranged in your 
mind how we shall tell Hel^ne ?'' 

"No," I replied, **I always let such approaching disa- 
greeabilities shape themselves, and trust to le bon Dieu to 
help me." 

As I spoke, I saw Mr. Landsnecht's valet on the wharf, 
looking out for us. Good, kind, old George Wilkins 1 There 
was more of the real gentleman in his heart than in a score 
of such as his would-be elegant master. He hurried up to 
us as we landed, and the mixture of extreme respect and 
deep sympathy which his manner showed, was very touching. 

"Miss Hel5ne is at the Hotel de B.," he said, touching his 
hat. And as we walked up to this hotel, which was near 
the landing, he added to me, "Ah, Miss Fauvette, the poor 
young lady is very pining and weakly. She has been dan- 
gerously ill; my wife, who nursed her, thought she never 
would raise her. She knows nothing of the dreadful trouble 
yet, and I do not know how she can bear the hearing of it." 

My heart sank within me as we ascended the stairs to 
her bedroom, for George had persuaded her to lie down 
soon after her arrival, which had been early in the morn- 
ing. She was lying on the bed when we entered, but 
sprang immediately into the middle of the floor, with a sud- 
den, quick bound. She greeted us with more haste than 
tenderness ; asked after her mother, and when the next boat 
would leave, all in one sharp, feverish breath. She was very 
much altered; six or eight months in an uncon^eula.1 kQiaft^ 
leading a life of severe appVicalioii, euX. o^ Ixorov ^<ii.^*v\ss^^^ 
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companionship, and all this following suddenly upon her dis- 
appointment with Kinnaird, had made sad havoc in her 
health. Her cheeks were almost purple ; and her eyes, for- 
merly so tender in their expression, looked like balls of fire ; 
her merry laugh, her playful ways, her graceful, gentle move- 
ments, were all gone. I never could have imagined Helena 
Bouvreuil fierce, but fierce she was now. Every nerve seemed 
throbbing loud enough for us to hear its beat, so tightly 
was she strung up. Marie Merle looked at me hopelessly, 
and while Hel^ne's sharp, quick words rattled out so unnatu- 
rally, she leaned over me and said, *^0h, Fanny, how can 
we ever tell her ? I am afraid le bon Dleu is not going to 
help us." 

** I wish the boat would leave sooner I" exclaimed Hel^ne, 
fretfully, and walking impatiently to the window. She, who 
used to be so patient and reasonable 1 "An hour, do you 
say?" she continued. "Then three hours more to reach 
Peilz ; and I am so tired I No, no, no I" she answered, in a 
tone of extreme irritability, when we urged her to rest on 
the bed. " No, I do not want to lie down. I just want to 
see my mother, for I am so weary 1" and she leaned her head 
on her hands, as if, poor tired child, she wanted "to shut her 
leaves and be a bud again ;" to go to sleep, like a poor sick 
babe, on her mother's breast. 

We sat in silence^ and I must confess that my courage was 
fast oozing out; I began to feel that I had undertaken a 
duty quite beyond my ability to perform. Suddenly, Helene 
looked up fiercely, as she heard Marie Merle and me ex- 
changing, in a low whisper, our embarrassment as to how we 
should approach the subject. 

"Girls," she cried, in a shrill voice, "what is the matter? 
You look as if you had some dreadful thing to tell me." 
Then, seizing me tightly by either wrist, she continued, in a 
hoarse, thick voice, "Fanny Fauvette, you tell me; but oh, 
in God's name, do not tell me any sad thing about my mother 
— that I cannot bear 1" 
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Le bon Dieu had helped us I Grievous as was the sor- 
row, she dreaded a worse one, and that was a gracious help 
indeed. I do not know what I said ; but the words came to 
me, and in a little while she knew all. I hoped she would 
weep, but she did not; she listened earnestly and quietly, her 
brow knitting at times fiercely. 

"By the memory of your own mother, Fanny Fauvette, 
my mother is not " she gasped, and the veins in her fore- 
head grew thick, like purple cords. 

" Your mother, darling, is quite well ; of course, she has 
suffered very much ; but she bears this severe visitation with 
more strength than your father or Madame Eperveil ; they 
are " 

"Oh, never mind them !" she interrupted me, impatiently, 
as if she did not care how much they suffered, — nor did she ; 
" but my mother, my mother I Oh, Fanny Fauvette, take 
me at once to my mother I" and she leaned her hot cheek on 
my shoulder. 

"Poor child!" I said; but a short, thick sob broke my 
words, for Marie and I were weeping enough for all three. 
Hel^ne lifted up her head and gazed wildly at us. Fearing 
that our sobs had given her fresh alarm, I controlled myself, 
and added, " In a few hours you will be with your mother, 
Helene ; her hopes, all her expectations of future happiness 
in this life, are now centered in you. Last evening we were 
talking of you, and she said almost these very words. At 
this moment she is looking for you, and counting the in- 
stants to your arrival as anxiously as you are." 

"Yes, take me to her," she said, vaguely. "My mother, 
my mother I" she murmured, as if only half comprehending 
my words; and she leaned her face on my shoulder again, 
and threw her arms heavily around me. 

All this was very hard for me to bear ; so often, in hours 
of lonely, feverish illness, I had felt that same mother-long- 
ing, — ^had cried out that same sad cry of mother, my mother ; 
but, alas, in vain I No living mother had been near to an- 
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Bwer. I drew the suffering giri close to my breast, and wept 
bitterly. Presently she broke from me impatiently, and 
paced up and down the room without noticing us. The 
servant announced dinner. I went down to Mr. Merle, and 
told him of her reception of the news of Octave's death, 
and her feverish, dangerous state. The old clergyman shook 
his head. 

" Mai8y maiSj mats — how I wish she was at home I The 
boat will not leave for an hour yet." And we both looked at 
our watches, as if by looking at them we hoped to hurry 
time. 

Some dinner was sent up into the bedroom, but Helene 
steadily refused everything; she walked up and down the 
room, or stood at the window, which looked toward the quai 
de B., in silence. It was a long, weary hour. At last the 
boat bell rang, and we hurried on board. The voyage was 
more silent than ours of the morning. Helene paced up and 
down the deck incessantly, leaning on Mr. Merle's arm, whom 
she had received as if she had only parted from him yester- 
day. 

Thank God I suspense does end at last in some way. After 
a painful endurance of the three hours, all of us looking 
stealthily at Helene, — fearing the worst, and uncertain what 
that worst might be, — the old towers of Peilz church rose up 
between us and the northeast sky, its gray turrets and peaked 
roof lightened with the rising moon. In a little while after, 
Helene was in her mother's arms. " Now," I thought, " she 
will surely weep." But no such blessed relief came; she 
hugged her mother convulsively to her, held her off at arms' 
length, and looked at her with those terrible, glaring eyes ; 
then clutched her again, and kissed her with a fierce moan, 
that sounded more as if it came from some wounded animal 
than from a gentle, beautiful human being. 

" I cannot bear this," said Madame Bouvreuil at last ; " the 
cbild does not know w\iat s\\ft i» ^oVci^.^^ 
Helbne did not notice \ieT M\iw, uot 'l^ioX,^ Q>^\.wS&\ \s5sv 
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did she observe her mother's anxiety, nor hear her words ; 
she was just filled with one set, fixed idea — the possession of 
her mother. 

" Helene," said Madame Bouyreuil, taking her daughter 
by the hand, and looking her steadily in the face, with as 
much calmness as she could command, "come with me into 
my room, darling ; let us bid good night to our friends ; we 
are both tired, birdie, and need rest." 

These last words were said so solemnly that they sounded 
in my ears like a mournful presentiment, and I looked hastily 
toward Madame Eperveil, who was gazing at Madame Bouv- 
reuil with a mute expression of horror, which proved to me 
that the words had found the same mournful echo in her 
heart that they had in mine. Helene looked at her mother 
for a few moments, as if she was trying to catch the meaning 
of her words ; then rose mechanically, as her mother put her 
arm about her slender waist, and went straight out of the 
room, without noticing any one. A sad night followed, and 
sadder days; the fever raged; and the poor girl, at last, 
grew insensible even to her mother's presence. The sounds 
of the carriages, on the street fronting the house, would set 
her to shrieking fiercely ; she imagined they were carrying 
her mother from her; so I proposed she should be taken 
into my bedroom, which, being, in the back part of the house, 
was free from all such exciting noises. 

There she lay, unconscious of the change, noticing no 
one ; not even the tender, heart-broken mother, who gazed 
at her as if her whole soul would pour out in one flood of 
mother-love to save her ; nor the haggard, glazed-eyed Tante 
Octavie, who would come into the room, and look at her for 
a few moments, then turn away with a look and low moan, 
as if God's judgments were swift and keen. Night and day 
we watched beside her, and examined Dr. Falcon's anxious 
look earnestly. At last she ceased talking ; she appeared 
tired out, and she rolled weakly to and fro, a\id\siQ^\ia^%<5j^-' 
rowfulljr. Toward nightfall one day, ^^ i^ V^^^ ^^q-^^\ 
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stapor, and I thoaght she was dying. Dr. Falcon held her 
palse a few moments ; then, resting her hand softly on the 
coverlid, he whispered, **If she sleeps now, she will be 
better." 

Madame Bouvreuil, who had been watching him eagerly, 
tottered ; and, but for his grasp, would have fallen to the 
ground, — she had fainted. He lifted her up in his arms and 
carried her out of the room, and Marie Merle accompanied 
him. Shortly after he returned, saying that she had revived, 
but that he and the professor had persuaded her to take a 
little rest ; accordingly he had given her a calming draught, 
and Marie Merle was to stay with her. He then gave me 
the directions for the night. He was forced to leave, as he 
had a patient who would probably need him all night ; but 
he would tell Fanchette where he was going, that I might 
send for him if I saw any change. 

" If Hel5ne continues to sleep, I shall have much more 
hope," he whispered, " and the longer that sleep is the better. 
I will tell Dora and Fanchette to keep perfect silence in the 
house. I shall call in after I leave my other patient ; but I 
do not think you will need me before, for she is sleeping 
quietly and heavily now." And the kind physician, after 
leaning over Hclene, and gazing earnestly at her, nodded 
encouragingly at me, and left the room. 

Dora lighted the night lamp, for I was too trembling to 
do it ; and her firm, neat hand was alwjays better in such 
little arrangements than mine. Then she went down stairs, 
to keep the house still. If I needed anything I was to ring ; 
but no one was to enter the apartments without a summons 
from me, until the doctor's return. The door closed noise- 
lessly, and I was left alone with the poor sick girl, whose 
hope of earthly life hung on a chance slighter than a 
thread. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH. 

The veilleuse threw a strange, weird light over the cham- 
ber; it was a porcelain lantern, and the little cup of oil, on 
which the tiny taper floated, was inside of it ; from an open- 
ing, abont two inches square, proceeded the faint light which 
touched some articles in the room with as clear and strong a 
beam as its little strength possessed ; the other rays were very 
faint. Brave little taper I there it toiled quietly on in that sea 
of oil, doing its very best; but that best was such a little. I 
looked from it on the beautiful girl, swimming noiselessly on 
her sea, just hovering between life and death ; and she had 
done her best also; poor child I her best and strongest, 
which had been of so little avail, — like this poor taper, 
apparently weak and powerless. I bent close down to her ; 
she lay so quiet, and in the vague light of the veilleuse the 
pallor on her face looked so like death, that my heart stood 
still with apprehension ; but a slight quiver of the soft, ten- 
der lips, a faint thread of warm breath which crept from the 
pinched nostrils, told me that life still hovered over the frail 
nest of the body. That beautiful mouth I even all her sorrow 
and disappointment could not harden it; there were no lines 
left around it by the misery she had suffered ; no deep marks 
of the spasmodic sobs wrung from her in the lonely hours of 
illness, when death seemed too hard to bear, far away from 
her darling mother and all she loved. The lips were not full 
and red, as they had been in the first, fresh flush of her 
beauty; but still the exquisite expression hung around them^ 
like a faint light, flickering and pVa^wi^ m>i)cL\\jL ^\l ^^-^^sst 

2E 
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vase ; and the delicate form of the mouth, the bow-shaped 
upper lip and soft curve of the under one, with the rounding 
chin, showed even better than when those lips had been so 
rich and pouting in their loveliness. Then the clear, trans- 
parent eyelids, with the tearful, tender drooping, and the 
delicate tracery of veins in them ; and the soft, velvety skin, 
which seemed, in the quiet sleep, almost untouched by suf- 
fering ; but the nose — part Jewish part Italian in its form, 
as I have mentioned before — waa the only feature that 
showed the* pain of mind and body the poor girl had suf- 
fered; the nostrils looked pinched, and the bridge of the 
nose stood up clear and sharp. Her soft chestnut hair was 
turned off from her temples, showing there also a faint 
tracery of blue veins; one thick tress had crept out from 
the little cap, and lay in a rich curl on her neck. In the 
tossing of her delirium, during the day, she had unloosened 
the soft cap, and the fastenings of her night-gown, leaving 
part of her beautiful throat bare ; when she had fallen into 
the stupor preceding the sleep. Dr. Falcon had said, as I 
attempted to close it, "Let her alone, wion enfant; the 
touch of a hand may prevent the sleep on which depends so 
much." 

"Beautiful Hel^nel" I thought; "and must such loveli- 
ness fall a sacrifice to obstinate, wicked selfishness?" A 
slight noise in my salon, which was adjoining the bedroom, 
startled me. The poor, anxious mother, I imagined, had 
awakened, and had insisted upon coming to wait there the 
issue of the sleep. I arose softly, and went to see who it 
was. What was my vexation to see entering the door, the 
hard, tall figure of Tante Octavie I Of all assistants or 
companions, she was certainly the last one I should have 
asked for. She held a shaded lamp in her hand, and was 
busied in shutting softly the latch of the door ; but I noticed 
that her strong, firm hand trembled; and as she turned 
toward me, I saw that her chiseled face was actually pinched 
and livid with the anxiety sVie ieU. 
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She must have noticed an expression of surprise and dis- 
content on my face, for she tried to smile affectionately; but 
it was a grim attempt, and she held out her hand to me, in a 
strange, pleading manner, that went to my heart. I took it 
quickly; it was very cold. That brave, strong woman I It 
hurt me to see her standing there in such a position, and my 
first impulse was to put my arms around her, — it was like 
embracing Mont Blanc ; then, taking the lamp from her, and 
setting it up on the brass top of the porcelain stove, I led' 
her to the canape ^ where I made her sit down. She sub- 
mitted willingly to my impulsive actions of tenderness, and 
rested her head for a few moments on my shoulder, which 
seemed as small as that of a child, when compared with her. 
It was so touching to see this hard, cold, stern woman not 
only accepting, but almost asking for sympathy and kind- 
ness; and at my hands to receive it, — the little, nervous 
Fanny Fauvette; for whose delicate health, and toward 
whose little ways and peculiarities, she had shown so much 
impatience and even cruel harshness. 

We remained silent for some time ; and I began to feel 
awkward and startled at the liberty I had taken, in treating 
her as my feelings had prompted ; knowing, by sad experi- 
ence, how hard it was to approach such proud people, who 
are apt to take an outburst of love sometimes as an affecta- 
tion, or even, sometimes — so warped is their nature — they 
receive it as an insult and humiliation. At last she lifted 
ber head, and, with every feature twitching with painful 
sharpness, she asked in a hoarse whisper, which thrilled 
through me, " She will not die ?" She addressed me as if I 
were a little high-priest of Providence, and knew the future. 
"Ah I" she continued, "it is so hard to kill women ; she will 
not surely die I" 

I raised my finger to my lips, as a caution against talk- 
ing ; then, speaking in a faint whisper in her ear, I answered, 
" She is sleeping quietly ; but we must liot m^V^ ^\!i^ \\RNafc^ 
or we may disturb this sleep, ou w\i\c;\i \iet \\^^ ^^^^^^^^'^ 
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Tante Octavie drew me down to her ; I knelt on the foot- 
cushion beside her, and she approached her lips in the same 
manner to my ear, and said, " Suffer me to stay here, Made- 
moiselle Fanny. I cannot endure to be so far from her. I 
will be quiet ; the mother has no remorse on her conscience ; 
she can wait patiently and quietly ; but mine will not let me 
have peace. I shall go wild if I have to stay in the other 
part of the house. Suffer me to stay here." 

This woman, accustomed from childhood to command, to 
order, and receive unconditional obedience ; who had treated 
me always with such chilling hauteur, because I had dared 
to have an opinion of my own, dared to be nervous and 
feminine, was now as submissive and imploring as a child to 
me I Her humiliation, her acknowledgment of her remorse, 
almost broke my heart; it pained and grieved me more than 
I could express; for although her obstinate determination 
to sacrifice Hel^ne, and her senseless, wicked indulgence of 
the poor, wretched Octave, had at the time made me feel 
bitter resentment, and wish every hard judgment possible 
for her punishment, the suffering she had endured after the 
sad result was shown, — her keen mortification and remorse, 
and the tender, softening effect it had produced on her char- 
acter, — melted all my anger; indeed, to see her grief, and 
hear her self-condemning words, seemed wrong, and I hast- 
ened to show my respectful regard and sympathy for this 
woman, whom I had almost hated some months before. 

'* Certainly," I replied, almost forgetting the low, cautious 
tone of voice, in my desire to show her all the attention my 
respect exacted. "Certainly; you may stay here if you 
wish, dear Madame Eperveil. Stretch yourself out on this 
canape f and make yourself comfortable." 

And with affectionate constraint I made her put her feet 

upon the sofa, and extend herself out at full length. I placed 

a soft pillow under her head, and threw over her long, iron- 

looking limbs a large shawl. She looked at me keenly, but 

/ did not now mind her look\ \iei ^«i.^^ o^ ^o\^ twi.\&\si^\» ^sA 
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dictatorial lecturing were over, and the tenderness and affec- 
tionate caresses of Fanny Fauvette, at which she had so 
often sneered, were now grateful and refreshing to her. Poor 
Tante Octavie I As I stood beside her', smoothing back from 
her high manly forehead the magnificent tresses of her blonde 
hair, in which the silver threads were so thickly mingled, I 
saw a large hot tear creep from under the sharp-cut eyelid ; 
this was too much for me to bear, — I stooped, and kissed 
Tante Octavie. She put her arms around me, and held me 
for a few moments close to her breast; we said not a word 
to each other, nor did we need to ; we were good, strong 
friends for evermore ; that tear had wiped away all remains 
of Fanny Fauvette's resentment Soon after I arose from 
beside her, and went into the bedroom, to resume my watch 
by the sleeping girl. 

That long, long night I how it recalled a sadder night ; a 
night of loving watchfulness, that brought no morning in 
this life to the watched; a night of silent, heart-breaking 
farewell, when the mother floated off into eternity, looking 
back longingly to her desolate child ; no word, no moan ; only 
a tight grasp of the hand, a yearning gaze, which receded 
and receded in the distance, until the poor wearied soul was 
released from the mortal cords of loving longing that held 
it fast bound to earth, and was free I But, alas I the child 
was left desolate and alone in life. Ah, Fanny Fauvette, 
memory is so keen I But swallow down thy agony, child ; take 
thy absinthe draught as God gives it ; there has been no 
mother since then to sit beside thee in life, and drink the 
bitter, leaving thee the sweet. 

" Faisant pour toi deux parts, dans cette vie amfere, 
Toujours a bu Tabsintlio, et t'a laiss^e le miel." 

Bury thy thin face in thy hands, rock with noiseless but 
keen agony to and fro. Is it not hard to bear, child ? Yery 
hard I The sufferings of deep, true love, are as bitter in 
their pain as keen remorse. 

23* 
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MaDy times I would look up and see Tante Octavie rest- 
ing against the door easing, and looking earnestly at me; 
then I would remember that her remorse needed soothing ; 
for while the sorrow of love is too silent and deep for human 
consolation, remorse is so bitiug, so active, — like a fierce 
blister on the skin, it must be nursed and tended gently and 
carefully. So I would arise and go in to the suffering wo- 
man, and persuade her to lie down again, while I soothed 
her with soft caresses, and assured her of the well-doing of 
her niece. And well-doing it was, for the girl was sleeping 
all through the night ; a calm, gentle sleep ; a deep slumber 
of tired nature ; the crisis was over, I felt sure. 

The brilliant mountain sunrise shot little crimson rays 
into the room, through the crevices of the shutters, fleck- 
ing fantastically the white window curtains. The taper still 
burned patiently on, — a fit type of useful, quiet little thiugs 
in this life ; trembling and wavering had been its light, but 
honestly it had toiled on. Let thy light die out now little 
taper, thy work is over; we need thee no more, for God's 
blessed sun has arisen. 

Hel^ne still slept ; and Tante Octavie, worn out with keen, 
fierce anxiety, had, toward daybreak — when entirely assured 
of her niece being out of danger — fallen into a heavy slum- 
ber, under the magnetizing influence of my hands, smoothing 
down the thick bands of her hair over her forehead. Out- 
side the house, the busy swallows chirped, fluttering around 
the old convent tower and the eaves overhanging my win- 
dows. I knew that the long branches of the acacia, with its 
tender young leaves, were waving graciously to and fro, and 
the lake rippling and glittering under the first rays of the 
morning sun. I felt the sweet warm breath of spring steal 
in encouragingly through the breaks and divisions of the 
shutters ; life, warm, loving life, flowed its precious current 
around me ; there was the calm, regular breathing of the 
Bick girl, 80 sweet to listen to, and from the adjoining room, 
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even through the nearly closed door, came the sound of 
Tante Octavie^s slumber. 

A few minutes after, a low bustle was heard down stairs, 
and then the doctor came up. He took his seat by Helene's 
bedside, without saying anything to me, but pressing my 
hand and patting me on the head. Tante Octavie crept into 
the arm chair on the other side, and drew me to the little 
cushion at her feet, making me put my head on her knees, 
while her large white hands rested on my temples and cheeks 
with a loving ease, as if they had always practiced such 
gracious works of tenderness; and there we sat, awaiting 
the girPs awaking. The mother stole in, and stood at the 
foot of the bed, where the eyes of her daughter might first 
rest on her, and Marie Merle stood beside her. 

At last it came, this blessed return to life and those who • 
loved her so tenderly. She opened her eyes languidly, gazed 
around as if bewildered; then, seeing her mother's half 
smiling, half weeping look, she stretched out her arms feebly, 
and burst into tears. Mother and daughter lay in each 
other's arms, while we all stole quietly out of the room. 
Yes, all, even the skillful doctor. 

"They can do without any of us," said he, wiping his eyes 
stealthily; "nature, mother-love shall do all, with God's 
help." 

And we turned quietly away from that bedroom, each one 
drawing a long breath, as if we felt that the avenging angel 
no longer hovered above the roof. God's swift, sharp judg- 
ments were now lovingly averted, and sweet mercy, rather 
than stern justice, reigned over us. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE CUP TAKEN AWAY. 

TnouGH the agony of suspense was over, and the dread 
of immediate danger passed, still we did not feel secure. 
Any one who has ever watched during a dangerous illness, 
knows so well the keen anxiety that comes after the first 
burst of joy, when the crisis is passed. The breath of life 
seems so weak and faint, and the feeling is that which one 
might have when looking at an unconscious child passing 
over a swift, deep current, on a broken, swaying plank ; or, the 
carrying of a lighted taper in a long, dark corridor, through 
which a stormy night wind is surging to and fro. But these 
anxious days passed, thank God I and then other days came 
— days of convalescence ; then came the sweet June weather, 
just bordering enough on its blossomy forerunner, May, 
to retain its fragrance, and none of its capriciousness. On 
one of these delicious days, Dora's strong arms carried our 
darling out on to my gallery, and laid her in a brilliant- 
colored Mexican hammock, which swayed quietly to and fro 
in the sweet morning breeze. 

Everything around us seemed pulsating with life. The 
little vegetable-garden beneath us looked very promising, 
with its neat rows of all manner of green things, which 
seemed to grow visibly. A small vineyard covered one slope 
in the distance, not too far, however, to send us fragrant 
promises of the winy, autumn fruit. The acacia waved its long, 
graceful blossoms through the air, and threw down a snowy 
shower of the flower petals on t\i^ \ii\!^^^^^XJK.\ ^\silQ the 
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bright sun crept in between its tender foliage and the thick 
branches of the Marron d'Inde, and lay in breaks on the 
gravel- walk, and broken column, and old stone wall, and did 
its best to beam very warm rays on Madame -BouvreuiPs pet 
orange-tree, which stood in a pretty stone vase, of the grace- 
ful Etruscan form, at the foot of the walk. The swallows, 

** Those busy masons of the eaves," 

wheeled around the old convent tower, then darted off to 
the orchard on the border of the lake, where stood a fruit-tree, 
the topmost branch of which was formed like a cross, or at 
least so it appeared to me in the distance that my balcony 
was from it. When I first came to Peilz I had noticed it ; 
I had often looked at it with gloomy forebodings, regarding 
it as a stern admonisher of future visitations of grief. 
Sometimes my sorrowful fancy read it one way, sometimes 
another. Often it waved before me in the golden violet 
sunset of summer, saying 

" Thou canst not flee from thy cross." 

Then it swayed to and fro in the autumn winds, a red, flaming 
branch, murmuring 

"Thy cross, thy new cross, is nearly ripe: be ready.'* 

And, again, when I would feel more hoping and joyful, it 
seemed to whisper, consolingly, as its red and yellow leaves 
fluttered down to the ground in a November wind, 

" See, I am fading with autumn ; with me will fade thy last cross." 

And once, I remember, while I stood looking at it, thinking 
this, a pretty little bird settled on it, knocking off its ruddy 
leaves ; then he chirped a clear, bright song, and soared 
off up into mid air. Those gloomy days were gone, I 
trusted, forever ; but my *' banner hranch^^ as Mej:vft ^Wj- 
fallf called it, stood bravely up m tti^ \ito«J^ ^\wit^^^^^^^««^ 
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with little bndding leaves and some pink blossoms, a bright, 
beaatiful cros^s, telling me now of hope and faith, and giving 
me a promise of gracioos God-help, no matter what the 
harden might be. Two or three little boats stood on the 
blae mirror of oar lake, on which lay the broad masses of 
sanlight, and thej looked like 



** Painted ships opon a painted ocean. 



*f 



The monntains of the opposite Saroj shore towered np, the 
snows still lay in anmelting firmness on some of the peaks, 
and the ravines looked like long white snakes, creeping and 
winding down to the lake. Uelene lay in a silence that seemed 
refreshing ; for the little sighs she drew once in awhile were 
accompanied by a gentle, happy smUe, as if they were Inx- 
nrioas sighs, indicative of sweet content Her mother sat, 
in my American rocking-chair, close beside her ; and Marie 
Merle and I leaned on the balcony bench, and talked of all 
manner of pleasant things quietly together. 

"Where are yon all?" cried a familiar voice from the 
salon ; "the bird has flown, and the whole aviary with her." 

"Not far, Tante Octavie," answered Marie, springing np 
to meet her. "We are here, on Fanny Fauvette's gallery." 

" You there, too, mocking-bird ?" said Tante Octavie, 
stepping out of the window door on to the gallery. " Come 
here, girl," she said, " and kiss me. Marie Merle, I believe 
I have not kissed you since you were a droll little serioas- 
eyed baby." 

Marie put her arms around Tante Octavie, without say- 
ing a word ; but the hearty hug and half-dozen kisses she 
gave her showed how deeply touched she felt by the old 
lady's anwonted tenderness. I felt as if I wanted to do the 
same ; but since the night we had watched Helene together, 
I had not dared to venture on caressing the old dame ; I was 
afraid she would think I wished to presume on her burst of 
conMence and tenderness, wtuii^ ftom Vier by the powerful 
emotion she was then expemiicm^. 1 ^\^ ^^'^ ^^^ ^» ^^«^ 
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a good beginning of friendship between us. She shook 
hands with us all, and kissed Helene, affectionately. 

"Take this rocking-chair of Fanny's, will you not, Oc- 
tavie ?" asked Madame Bouvreuil. 

" No, Lolah dear," she replied ; " I am in a very good 
company beside this little lady ;" and she sat down on a 
chair which stood beside the low bench of the window, on 
which I had seated myself, and she rested her hand familiarly 
on my shoulder. 

Now, if Tante Octavie had been any one else I liked as 
well, I would have leaned my head on her knee, which stood 
in tempting proximity to me ; I felt a strong desire to do 
so, but I thought "Affliction has caught her, and caged her, 
and trimmed her nails, it is true, but she is only half tamed, 
may be. I will take good care not to provoke the old 
lioness nature in her." 

It does not do to go beyond, or even be equal in tender- 
ness to such people ; it is better to wait always for them to 
take the lead in sentimental matters ; and yet, day by day, I 
felt more and more drawn to Tante Octavie ; and, as Tante 
Cecile said, when I talked to her about it, it seemed as if 
she did also to me. It was hard work, real self-denial, for 
me to keep my hands off of the hard, stern old woman. I 
wanted to smooth her beautiful hair, to take her large hands 
in mine, and rest my cheek on their fair, broad palms ; I 
wanted to wait on her, and serve her, and grew daily to 
watch for her coming, and detain her from going, when 
formerly, the bare sound of her voice was enough to stop 
all pleasure for me. It is very strange, how irresistible 
such- cold, reserved natures prove, when they once let them- 
selves loose and soar up to love I Yes ; I actually grew 
sentimental about Tante Octavie, and used to find myself 
wishing sometimes that she might be right sick, that I could 
have the exquisite pleasure of nursing her night and day. 

" She is a grand old woman 1" I would say to Marie Merk 
and Tante Cecile, when I would bmal ou\.V[i\xi^ ^\!L\5Q»s^'8kS^^ 
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raptures over my new passion. " She has strong defects of 
character, I admit ; and I know I used to call her ' she 
dragon/ and all manner of hard names ; but I shall never do 
80 any more ; and it harts me to think I ever did so, for I 
really and truly love her. How true is the saying, 'the 
greater the trouble, the greater the lion,' for see how grand 
her sorrow has made her 1" 

Yes, this gaunt old Norse woman was fast taking the mo- 
ther-place in my heart, and answering all its mother-want 
and mother-longing. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

A LETTER. 

Who has not watched anxiously for the post hour ? When 
one is far from dear friends, with oceans and mountains be- 
tween, the arrival of that messenger, of grief 

** Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some — 
To him indiflferent, whether grief or joy," 

is a subject of great interest. Many times since my arrival 
in Peilz, had I felt this anxiety ; with indefinable apprehen- 
sions, I had often waited for the arrival of the good man 
Scharff, our 

•* herald of the noisy world ;" 

I 

and then how sick at heart I would feel, when Dora would 
hand me the Journal des DebatSy unaccompanied by any 
letter! A thousand fears would spring up, of sorrow and 
may be death ; then I would count over the days since the 
date of the last letters, and reread them, with eyes full of 
tears of loving longing, recalling the faces and forms of those 
who wrote them, and their words of tenderness, and precious 
hours of the past, spent with them so heedlessly ; and then 
think, with desolate forebodings, of the distance between us, 
the wide, impassable gulf of unavoidable separation yawning 
in the midst ; and the bridge which spanned it seemed, in 
the gray light of disappointment, to be the one leading to 
another life. But when le brave homme Scharflf did bring 
a letter for me, how happy the sight of the little oblong ea- 
yelope made me ! The direction was regarded with the same 
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loviDg look that would have been given in times past to the 
dear countenance of the one who wrote it ; the handwriting 
grew into an individual presence, — a true heart- greeting ; 
the little cover would be impatiently torn open, and I would 
rush rapidly througli the contents, fairly choking with my 
haste ; then, after finishing it, go through it a second time, 
and a third; and then go off quite alone in the woods, where 
neither friend, maid, nor dog could hear me, or see my emo- 
tion, and read the dear leUer out aloud, — ^trying to imitate 
the voice of the darling writer, and live over in memory the 
sweet hours of the past belonging to her. 

One morning Dora handed me the Journal des Debats, 
and from its paper band fell three letters in my lap. 

"Fanny Fauvette," said Marie, ''you are the ojply one 
among us that receives letters. Once in awhile Henzler 
writes to me, and may be my cousin Minna, from Breslau ; 
but that happens only once in a year ; and yet, you uncon- 
scionable creature I if a month passes without bringing you 
at least two or three, you are dissatisfied. Now you. have 
three, cormorant, at one swallow ; pray, do not let me hear 
a murmur from you, if Scharff ^s tin box is empty, so far as 
you are concerned, for two months to come." 

I laughed, and handed her the JouYnal, which I saw con- 
tained one of Berlioz^s excellent feuilletonSy and begged her 
to let that silence her sauciness. We were all collected in 
my room as usual, and Helene sat in the rocking-chair, look- 
ing very fresh, and calm, and pretty, tricotting away indus- 
triously, as though she had never been ill ; a sweet, gentle 
languor in her voice and movements, was all that told of the 
sorrowful past ; nothing but the dark-hued folds of her mo- 
ther's mourning garb were present, to remind us of the sad 
visit death had paid to that house. I hastily looked at the 
address of the three letters, before opening them, to see who 
they were from, and as I did so, I gave a short exclamation, 
which was checked half uttered. 
^^What 18 the matter?" asked "MLam, dxo^\f\\i^\\sst 3out. 
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nal ; and Helcine looked at me with a gaze of sympathizing 
inquiry. 

"No unpleasant or disagreeable news, I trust, mon en- 
faniV' said Madame Bouvreuil, tenderly. 

"Oh no," I answered, laughing awkwardly at my hetise; 
and after I noticed they had ceased looking at me, I slipped 
one of the letters, unopened, into my pocket. I read the 
other two, and read the Journal, and then resumed my em- 
broidery ; and while Marie continued her reading aloud of 
the last unfinished work of her favorite Emile Souvestre, La 
Derniere Eiape, I 

" Wrought patiently into the snowy lawn, 

buds, and leaves, and sprigs, 

And curling tendrils, gracefully disposed ; 

A wreath that cannot fade, of flowers that blow 

With most success, when all besides decay.'* 

But I did not touch the letter in my pocket. Strange, to 
be sure 1 As it was not directed to me, however, I had no 
right to open it. I being the only one, as Marie said, who 
received letters, Dora, without regarding the directions, had 
slipped them into the band of the Journal^ and handed them 
all to me. 

We reached the last chapter penned by the dying author, 
where the last words seemed written as a consoling farewell 
to his friends, who were so unconscious of their approaching 
great loss. Marie read, with touching emphasis, these words 
of Monsieur Raymond to poor young Armand, — 

** Va je te benis : que Dieu te console !" 

and closed the book, leaving the peaceful, fit conclusion, 
written by his son-in-law, to be finished on the following 
day. 

We all talked over the curious management of the little 
thread of a romance, running like a. moUXftd y^^'^V'^ 'sxs.^ 's^^- 
verBlament through the book*, a\i^ \Ni^ \siQ\sct\&QN.^^^^^^s^^- 
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tiOQ of the hasband and wife; talking of them as if they 
were real, living beings, and speculating upon their future 
prospects of happiness, which Madame Bouvrenil said were 
much more to be relied on than many brilliant commence- 
ments of marriage. I did not dilate on the subject, as I 
might have done, had not the unopened letter laid restlessly 
in my pocket. Marie noticed that I was preoccupied ; then 
all checked the remarks rising to their lips, fearing, doubt- 
less, that I had received some perplexing information of 
which I was not ready to speak, much as I might wish their 
sympathy. Marie tied on her hat, lingeringly; and as she 
kissed me good-by, urged me to go home with her, describ- 
ing a delicious afternoon of music and lounging, — affec- 
tionately desiring to charm off the supposed annoyance. 
Professor BouvreuiPs voice was heard down stairs, talking 
to the house dog, old Turque; and Madame Bouvrenil 
folded up her sewing to go down, and prepare some savory 
sauce, or nice pudding, for the dinner. After Marie left, I 
dispatched Dora off with Beau, to take a walk in the beau- 
tiful noonday sun, around the old. fosse ; and at last Hel^ne 
and I were alone. Then I got up from my seat, walked 
behind Helene's chair, and, taking the unopened letter from 
my pocket, dropped it in her lap, kissed her lovely, soft 
cheek, and slipped quietly out of the room. 

Yes, the mysterious letter was for her, and had a variety 
of mail hieroglyphics on it, making it look like one of Cham- 
pollion's or Layard's Egyptian and Nineveh pictures; and 
it came from Egypt, too, for I had caught sight of Alex- 
andria amid the other mail stamps ; and it was, as I had 
supposed, really from Kinnaird, — dear, good, true-loving 
Kinnaird ! Of course I read the letter ; and of course it 
was, like all real love letters, delicious. He had heard of 
Octave's death, and, forgetting his resentment, and the un- 
kind treatment he had received, hastened to offer his conso- 
lation ; knowing, for his own frank, loving nature told him, 
how acceptable and sweet sucU a^m^^^iVXi^ ^Q\i\.^\i<i, 
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" My darling," he wrote, "no one can blame you for read- 
ing a letter from me. I must write to tell you how deeply 
I sorrow with you ; how I yearn to be beside you, and give 
you that comfort which no one in the world, I am sure, He- 
lene, can so well give as I. I judge you by myself; and that 
is why I say this, my own pet birdie. See I how the old, 
tender words rise up, for my heart is full of them, Helfene. 

"Poor Madame Eperveil I how keenly she must feel this 
blow; more than any of the rest of the family, even your 
mother, darling; for Madame Eperveil loved Octave so 
blindly, that it made her not only forgetful of others, but 
unjust. For you, and for her, I feel the most sympathy; 
your mother has you still left to comfort her; but dear 
Madame Eperveil, now Octave is gone, has no one. Good- 
by, Helene darling ; remember, any time in the future you 
have only to write me one worrf to let me know you wish for 
me, and I will come to you instantly. And if this life passes 
without that summons, my own one, in eternity we shall 
meet ; for when I die, beloved, if it is half a century from 
now, my heart and my thoughts, my whole being, will be as 
much yours, and only yours, as when we parted that sad day 
in the Hauteville woods. Your own Kinnaird Graham." 

And this was the lover we had dared to call cold, and 
commonplace! "Helene," I said, "let me show this letter 
to Tante Octavie." 

The girl looked upLat me, startled but pleased ; her look 
was assent ; so at sunset I put on my hat and capuchin, and 
walked, with Dora and Beau, up to the grounds of Institu- 
tion Eperveil. I found Tante Octavie out in the garden, in 
close conclave with Henri. " Here this thing," and " There 
that;" and " You had better look to this bed," etc. etc.; 
both talking together, with that fluency and familiarity so 
peculiar to the French superior and inferior ; during which 
conversation neither forgets his or her proper place. Beau 
sprang off, directly he saw Tant^ OcX«bV\^, ^^^^«xv XsiV^s^^ 
Jamping around her as caTeaa\iig\y a^\vft \SiS»^^^» ^^^Ss^\«t\ 
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he remembered her late meat-offerings, and kind words, the 
little egotist I and had forgotten his old enmities. 

'' Tu es sage," said the old lady, receiving his charming 
little attentions graciously. *' Comme tu es gentil, beaucoup 
tropjoli." 

"Yes," I thought, ''you are both alike, dog and woman, 
in one thing : irresistibly charming, when you deign to let us 
love you. I believe in my heart, your growling ungracious- 
ness only makes your softer moods, by contrast and from 
variety, more attractive." 

" Well, Darmstadter," she said, laying her hand on the 
sturdy shoulder of my laughing, happy Dora, "descendant 
of a great Saxon warrior, how are you to-day ? — and where 
is the little mistress ?" 

Then, seeing me, she advanced toward me, and, making me 
take her arm, led me all through the garden, showing me all 
the spring improvements, with Henri's assistance, who was 
only too happy, the sly rogue, to be near my blushing Dora. 
After that, we walked together down to the border of the 
lake, and watched the brilliant sunset, and the fine rowing 
of the students, over twenty boats being on the water; a 
real boat fleet, whose beautiful sails and streamers, with 
various devices, and the graceful shapes of the boats, made 
the sight a very picturesque one. After that, we went to 
the house, and had the sofa wheeled into the deep balcony 
window, and her maid Yictorine brought in 

** the bubbling and loud-hissing urn," 

from which I made for the old lady her tea ; and while we 
sat over 

" the cups that cheer but not inebriate," 

we watched the deepening of the twilight, and the brighten- 
ing of the stars ; and then, when the light meal was removed 
I drew a foot-cushion to the old lady's feet, and while her 
large, fair hands smoothed down my hair on my temples, and 
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rested in quiet caresses on my cheeks, she talked with me 
about America, and my girlhood, and my mother ; for Tante 
Octavie and I were growing closer and closer knit together 
daily, — Naomi and her Ruth 1 

While we were talking, we heard Mr. Merle's voice, and 
he, with Marie and Tante Cecile, entered the room. So 
soon as I heard them, I hastily drew the letter from my 
pocket, and, putting it in her hands, I said, '* Madame Eper- 
veil, there is a letter Hel^ne received to-day, and wishes you 
to read." 

The next day Tante Octavie returned the letter to Hel^ne, 
in the presence of all of us, when she came in to pay us a 
gracious morning visit, saying, as she did so, ''My child, 
when you write to Mr. Graham, give my kindest regards to 
him ; and tell him, when he is through his Egyptian wan- 
derings, he must come back to his old friends and home in 
Peilz." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



THE NEW HEAD MASTER. 



"Brother," said Madame Eperveil, one Sunday, after a 
dinner we had all been taking with her, " old Mr. Serin 
leaves us at last. When the school closes, the end of June, 
he will bid us all adieu, and go to his son in Germany. He 
has, however, provided me with a very excellent person in 
his place." 

The professor bowed approvingly, and we all tried to look 
unconscious, notwithstanding the memory of the past stood 
up vividly before us. 

" This new head master comes very highly recommended 
to me," continued the brave old lady; and the Messieurs 
Serin speak highly of him." 

" Is he a married man, Madame Eperveil ?" asked Mr. 
Merle, wishing to put on a show of facetiousness ; " that is 
a subject that will interest the young ladies of Peilz." 

" No, not married, but betrothed, and will be married in 
the autumn," answered Madame Eperveil, smiling. " The 
head master of a school, if young, as this gentleman is, must 
have some nice wife to keep his eyes and thoughts busy after 
his work is done, in order to guard him from going daft 
about pretty young girls, which would play the mischief with 
his usefulness to me. His intended wife is said to be quite 
charming ; and, from what I hear of her, she will be a very 
pleasant member of our little social circle." 
''You. have not told ua \v\a li^^m^ ^^\., T^\itQ Octavie," 
said Marie. 
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" Xor shall I," said the old lady, hesitating a little ; " I 
think I will try to raise your curiosity ; it will be something 
for you to speculate about.'' 

Then she changed the conversation, and we all hastened 
to talk of other things ; for though we had tried to be un- 
conscious, and even affect playfulness, as well as poor Tante 
Octavie, we all felt not only awkwardly, but a little melan- 
choly. 

But though silent to them on the subject, she was not to 
her little Fanny Fauvette. One sweet June evening, as I 
was making tea for the old lady, and she was making love to 
Beau with sponge-cake, and he swearing eternal fidelity to 
her, with wagging tail and cunning, winking eyes started 
clear out of his head with selfish eagerness for the bon-bon; 
yes, on that evening she told me all her plans, and I saw 
that the old lady was very happy. I longed to throw my 
arms around the dear old iron image and ask her to let me 
tie on her shoes for evermore ; but I refrained, for I was 
afraid of provoking those old claws of contradiction and 
tyranny ; and yet, I was growing to love^the brave old dame 
so dearly, that I should have bowed, with all the cowardice 
of human love, beneath those claws, as I did often to my 
naughty little egotistical Beau's caprices. 

Weeks rolled around, taking from us the sweet blossomy 
June; and the fragrant grape-flower fell off, leaving the 
little green balls of the grappes to ripen in the warm July 
sun. On account of the mourning of the family, there was 
no soiree that season. The first day of July had always 
been the day of dismissal, and the one on which the grades 
of scholarship were awarded. This year it had been de- 
ferred until the tenth, and on tha£ day the new head master 
was to be presented to the school, previous to their dis- 
missal, by Mr. Serin, when he took leave of his old pupils. 
On the ninth, Mr. Wilkins (as we had heard was his name) 
was to arrive, and Madame EperYeU\\ixvl^d\SL^\*^\»kfc^&'^^'^^^ 
ber oa that afternoon, and lielp \i^T x^e^v?^ XiJieai. ^^^^sssask 
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Boavreail, Ilelene, and I started early, so as to enjoy the 
sunset from the boat-hoase shed belonging to the institation, 
which was on the lake shore ; and Marie and Xante Ceeile 
were to meet us there. While we were sitting, quietly talk- 
ing, Marie came up, saying: '^Eh bienl the head master 
has come ; he is an ugly little man, with red hair and straw- 
colored whiskers." 

" Who told you so ?" asked Tante Octavie, coming, unex- 
pectedly, around the corner of the boat-house. 

*'Mon Dieu, Tante Octavie I" cried Marie, starting; 
"how you frighten one !" 

" Who told you that Mr. Wilkins was an ugly little man, 
with red hair and straw-colored favoris ?" persisted Tante 
Octavie. 

''Our maid Emilie, who saw him arrive," answered Marie, 
laughing, and coloring. 

'* Emilie is a prying, gossipy maid; and yon are a very 
undignified young lady to accept information from such a 
source." 

She looked very gracious and smiling, although her words 
sounded harsh. 

*' But come," she continued, putting her arm kindly around 
Marie's waist, '' let us all go up to tea, and I will introduce 
you, mocking-bird, to this red-headed Mr. Wilkins, and his 
betrothed bride, who has been kind enough to accept my 
invitation, and come to pay me a visit." 

They all stared at this piece of information, but not a 
word was said in reply, as we followed Tante Octavie up to 
the grounds of the institution. Tante Octavie stopped here 
and stopped there, and made us admire one flower-bed and 
then another ; and then insisted upon looking at the vine- 
yard ; and she made Helene walk; on one side of her and 
me on the other ; she was in no hurry to go into the house, 
wishing to give, as she said, the young lady time to rest, and 
prepare herself for meeting so many strangers. 
The last red rays of the ^un ^^x^ v\a.\ic«i^ ^\i ^^ \^^^ 
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and tipping the edges of some slight clouds floating over 
the blue sky, when we entered the cheerful salon. A gentle- 
man stood in the deep window, and, as he advanced to meet 
us, Marie Merle screamed out with surprise, while Hel5ne 
leaned on her aunt's arm, trembling violently. 

" Yoila, mocking-bird 1" said Tante Octavie ; "this is the 
Mr. Wilkins with red hair; and here," she said, putting 
H61^ne's.hand in his, " this is his betrothed, whom I promised 
to present to you. I am very sure both Mr. and Mrs. Gra- 
ham will be highly valued in our social circle." 

Yes, it was Kinnaird Graham ; and Tante Octavie had 
written to him, asking his forgiveness for her injustice, and 
begging him to accept the head mastership, during Helene's 
dangerous illness. Her letter he received weeks after he had 
written to Helene. We were all very happy. After tea we 
walked up and down the ffalcony, and Kinnaird talked to the 
Professor and Mr. Serin about his Egyptian travels, while 
Hel6ne and Madame Bouvreuil listened with a gentle, quiet 
contentment, that told how exquisitely happy they felt. Mr. 
Merle grew playful, and, coming up to Tante Octavie, he 
said : " It is very unjust, Madame Eperveil, for yon to be so 
partial. You find a handsome husband for Helene, and 
neglect all the other young spinsters; now, your favorite 
Fanny Fauvette, for instance, I should have supposed you 
would have preferred her for the head master's wife." 

I answered back some merry sauciness, and then he walked, 
with Tante Cecile and Marie, up the balcony, to look at the 
moon rising over the Vaudois mountains. 

" Fanny Fauvette," said Madame Eperveil, half musingly. 
I turned, and looked at her. She was sitting on the sofa in 
the deep window arch, and I fancied, as the moonlight stole . 
in through the leaves of the woodbine, and played over her 
face and rich, fair hair, that she looked a little wan and worn. 
The dear old lady I she had endured fierce suffering and 
fierce struggles womanfully, and had eom^ o\3l\. q^ \Xia \s\^\.'^ 
combat glorioasly victorious. " T\i^ gt^«b\.«t \)sife\xQrQ^'^>*^'^ 
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greater the lion I" This fine saying came to my memory as I 
looked at her, and saw its verification in her. My whole 
being pulsated to bow down before her, and say, " Let me 
be thy handmaiden, mother!" "Fanny Fauvette," she re- 
peated, and, putting her arm about me, she drew me down 
close to her. I knelt on the foot-cushion at her feet, and 
looked up at her ; we were quite alone in the window em- 
brasure. " No, child," she continued, looking earnestly down 
into my face, which she held between her large, white hands. 
'* No, child ; I should feel very sad and lonely if you were to 
marry. See, I am so naturally selfish, that I cannot help, 
because I love you so fondly, striving to monopolize you. I 
would keep you all for myself;" and she tried to smile play- 
fully, but her mouth quivered, and broke the smile. 

" Never fear, Tante Octavie," I answered, in a voice that 
trembled with the deep love I felt, " I shall never marry." 

" And will you be my child ?" asked the gaunt, strong old 
woman, trembling with emotion. 

"I will, so help me God !" I replied, solemnly; and^in the 
same instant I lay in Tante Octavie's arms, and was clasped 
tight to her breast, feeling, at last, at home, and no longer 
alone in life. 

She kissed me fervently again and again, and a large, 
round tear, a second tear, rolled down her cheek, hallow- 
ing the contract ; and this is how I came to be Tante Oc- 
tavie's daughter. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



MARIE'S COMPENSATION. 



HelIjne and Kinnaird Graham were married a few weeks 
after, in order that they might have time to make a quiet 
bridal tour to the lake of the Four Cantons, before the close 
of the vacation. At the wedding, Madame Eperveil in- 
sisted upon the family's laying aside their mourning. Marie 
Merle and I were bridesmaids, and the amiable, blushing 
young Gardner, aftd Serin, Jr., were groomsmen. It was a 
quiet, happy wedding ; the ceremony was performed early in 
the day ; and Tante Octavie gave a dinner, under the trees, 
to all the dependants of the Institution ; while the friends of 
the family called in the afternoon and evening, to pay their 
respects and congratulations to the newly wedded pair. The 
day after the wedding, they left, with Professor and Madame 
Bouvreuil, to make their little wedding journey. 

In the autumn, after Kinnaird had taken his place as head 
master, Tante Octavie invited Marie and me to accompany 
her on a visit to Paris. We spent six weeks in that charm- 
ing city, visiting all the places made familiar to us by books. 
We had all visited Paris before ; but Marie and I agreed never 
so pleasantly. Tante Octavie, so filled with information, with 
exact and available knowledge of the events and characters 
of history, was an admirable cicerone for two such women 
as Marie and me. We showed our appreciation of her quali- 
ties so enthusiastically, that the old lady became enchanted 
with her new vocation, and made a resolution of visiting 
Paris with us every spring, uiilW ^^ ^VoxjX'^ Y\io^ ^i^ *vi^^ 

25 
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points of interest — ^buildings, galleries, and environs — ^fully ; 
and that resolution, I am happy to say, tb^ dear old lady has 
had health and strength to perform. 

Marie's visit to Paris, in the autumn I speak of, had a 
great influence on her future life as an artist. That visit laid 
the foundation of a fame which is now European. At her 
first performance before the great artist-critics of Paris, their 
approval of, and enthusiastic admiration for her execution 
and genius, were unanimous. Henzler happened to be in 
Paris, with his company, at the time, and he invited her to 
his hall, to play with them some compositions of Mozart, 
Beethoven, Chopin and others, which she had wished so 
often to execute with an orchestra. We went several times, 
and Marie played without embarrassment, for there was no 
audience, save, once in awhile, a chance friend or two who 
might drop in. One morning we were there, and Marie 
played various things, among them the "Concert Stiick" of 
Weber, and a symphony of R. Schumann, of whose music 
Henzler was an ardent admirer. As it was the first time I 
had heard this symphony, it sounded confused to my ears. 
The wild, bold thoughts of such an artist-poet as Schumann 
are difl&cult to comprehend at first sight and hearing ; they 
must be studied closely; and even then, if the miod and 
capability of appreciation are not happily corresponding in 
grandeur, the great poetic thoughts may remain unknown. 

Some gentlemen entered, after they had finished this sym- 
phony, and Henzler seemed occupied in conversation on 
some business, at the other end of the room. Marie re- 
mained at the piano, to look over some manuscripts Henzler 
had given her ; some new compositions of his, that he wished 
her to examine, and give him some suggestions and criti- 
cisms upoh. Tante Octavie had left us, to attend to some 
business matters. I amused myself by listening to Marie, 
and turning over the music and books of Henzler's fine 
musical and critical library, admiring the arrangement of 
tbem; each great composer \>e\ii^ axxwi^^^ wi^ot^vs^^ Xk^ 
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date, and every critical work or romance on his works, or 
suggested by bis life, being placed in the same case with his 
music. These cases were beautifully designed, in black wal- 
nut; bearing artistic and appropriate .carvings, with the bust 
of each composer surmounting each case. Th^se cases were 
placed on each side of the hall, running from the amphithe- 
atrically-arranged orchestra, which occupied the east end of 
the room. The Beethoven case was on a line with the 
piano, and I stood turning over the book of sonates, hunt- 
ing for the one in XJt di^ze mlneur, Sonate quasi Fantasia, 
Opus 27, dedicated to Mademoiselle La Comtesse GiuleUa 
di Guicciardi, I had just that moment been reading Beet- 
hoven's love letters — if the three fragments of burning, 
broken sentences can be called letters — written to this lady, 
and I wanted to look again at the musical rendering of this 
love tragedy. These passages in the letters were in my 
memory, as my eyes ran over the notes of the sonate. 

" My angel, my all, myself/ If our hearts were still near 
together, that would be indeed my Jife. Great as is thy love 
for me, mine for thee is still greater. I can only live en- 
tirely with thee, or not at alL How I long for thee, with 
tears, my life I" 

So wrote the great, solitary Beethoven, when completely 
over the threshold of young manhood, to the only woman he 
ever loved passionately. Then, after these love letters — 
which had burst from him like broken sobs of a feeling too 
deep for word-utterance — he celebrated his farewell to that 
love, in this great sonate ; for the Comtesse Giuletta Guic- 
ciardi never became his wife ; she married a Comte Galen- 
berg. In 1828, seventeen years after this love-dream had 
passed away, Beethoven — then fifty years of age, and very, 
very deaf and poor — sent a pupil of his to ask permission 
of the nobleman who was the director of the The&tre Im- 
periale, at Yienna, to have his Fidelio performed. This 
nobleman was Comte Galenberg. The measexn^et t^^\5s.\5l^'^\ 
and after giving a report of iMa ^n«t\i^ — .^Xj^s^cl^^^^^^^-- 
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less one, as the permission was refused — Beethoven asked 
him, in writing, if he had seen the comtesse during the visit, 
and added, " She loved me once, more than ever she loved 
her husband. She married the comte, then sought me, weep- 
ing j but I repulsed her, for I despised her." 

Poor Giuletta Guicciardi I This aristocratic girl, brought 
up in an artificial atmosphere which caused her to have 
numberless imaginary wants, and which surrounded and 
bound her by chains of social custom and prejudices stronger 
than fairy adamant — which is always the strongest thing, 
known or unknown — met Beethoven, when he was about 
thirty and she eighteen, and loved him. Silly child I what 
had she to do with love, or with a poor plebeian artist ? But 
she dreamed her delicious love dream, and no one knows 
what she may have suffered when she wedded a Comte 
Galenberg; nor what agony she must have felt when she 
sought her artist lover, to explain her painful position to 
him, and received from him a repulse that showed his bitter 
contempt. Nothing is known of her future ; whether the 
love of her youth kept her pure in her court-life; whether 
the memory of that cruel contempt seared and withered up 
all yearnings for love and tenderness in her pooi| sorrowing 
heart. We may all hope so, at least, for the honor of wo- 
manhood. 

But all the world knows the future of the obscure lover. 
He remained poor; he grew deaf; he led a gloomy, solitary 
life ; and died a lonely, old man ; but acknowledged, by all 
Europe, as the greatest instrumental composer the world has 
ever known ; and commemorative of this heart episode in his 
life, are left three passionate love letters, and this sonate, 
called the Moonlight Sonate, because Rellstab compared it 
to a bark visiting the savage sites of the lake of the Four 
Cantons in Suisse, by moonlight. 

Berlioz, in his Voyage Musicale, p. 362, gives a fine de- 
Bcrlption of this sonate, and of Liszt's manner of playing it. 
Id the opening passage of ttiia de>^T\p\XoTi,\i^ %^^%\ '''\>fikKt^ 
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is a work of Beethoven, knowu by the name of the ' Sonate 
in TJt di^ze mineur/ the adagio of which is one of those 
poetical conceptions that human language does not know 
how to express. The means of action are very simple : the 
left hand stretches out full chords, of a character solemnly 
sad, and the duration of which permits the vibrations of the 
piano to extend themselves gradually over each one of them. 
Above, the inferior fingers of the right hand play, in arpeg- 
gio, a design of obstinate harmony, the form of which scarcely 
varies, from the first measure to the last; while from the 
other fingers is heard a sort of lamentation, the efflores- 
cence melodique, — the melodic blossoming of this somber ^ 
harmony." 

No one living can play this sonate equal to Liszt. ^' Liszt," 
says Berlioz, "hurries and slackens the measure, troubling 
thus, by passionate accents, the calm of this sadness, making 
the thunder rumble in this cloudless heaven, darkened only 
by the departure of the sun." 

De Lanz, in his admirable analysis of this sonate, says of 
this passage : " The melodic design of the adagio is con- 
fided to the Sol di^ze, — the octave of the Sol di^ze of the 
harmony ; a group of a dotted crotchet, (Sol di^ze,) followed 
by a double crotchet, leads to what Berlioz so fitly calls the 
* efflorescence melodique /' a song, penetrating as a perfume 
proceeding by minims, — ^large notes, whose heads hang like 
flower chalices, heavy with the pure fresh dew poured into 
them by the dreamy gray vested hours of a balmy quiet 
night. One feels that this ineffable opening ought to be 
independent of arpeggios^ that it ought to float freely over 
the whole as a horn soars over a subdued, discreet accom- 
paniment. Now, there is only the little finger of the right 
hand to articulate this plaint, and this poor finger is sorry 
enough to carry the burden, which is the more diflBcult, be- 
cause the other fingers of the hand are bent over the arpeg- 
gios — a circumstance which takes away fcom l\i^ V\MO^<^ ^i^'^jst 
much of the independence it ougVil \»o "^o^^^^^s^. WiV^^^^^)^ 

25^ 
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then, at the moment when the dotted note should vibrate, as 
it ought, to phrase the melody, the thumb points from its 
side, as if by pure fraternal love for the little finger, to the 
Sol of the arpege, and doubles in the medium the entrance 
of this principal idea, thus, as you may well believe, injuring 
the effect of the song. 

"A means of escaping this diflBculty would be to divide 
the three Sols di^ze, and the entrees of the same nature, 
between the third and little fingers, as often as possible ; but 
this cannot always be done ; and, moreover, this means pre- 
sents the danger of spreading discord in this household of 
Sols. Stop raising the hand, spread it out like a fan on the 
key-board of the piano, and let the little finger fall as high 
as it can. Liszt made me observe this diflBculty, in 1828. 
Youth is always right, so, of course, I objected to his sug- 
gestion, not being able to believe that the soi-disant excel- 
lent masters of the piano would allow me to do what took, 
in my eyes, the proportions of a gross musical sin. I thought 
I could cheat him by neglecting, apparently, to adopt it. 
Liszt said nothing ; but at the approaching commencement 
of the phrase where the octave of the accompaniment 
sounded, he seized my thumb as one would the foot of a 
May-bug, and grasping it as in a vice, the Sol di^ze sounded 
out free and clear on his *Erard,' like the silvery- vailed, sad 
note of a horn. 'There,' said Liszt, quietly and resolutely, 
'that is the way you ought to hold your thumb.'" 

While I was reading over this sonate, and also Berlioz 
and De Lanz's descriptions and analyses of the various pas- 
sages, Henzler came up to me. "B. is here," he said, "and 
also quite a little knot of critics. One by one they have 
heard Marie, without her knowing it, and by their praises of 
her peculiar poetical expression, have roused B.'s curiosity; 
so he has come this morning to judge for himself. Make her 
play a solo, as if for you alone. She is unconscious of her 
audience. I told her just now, when I excused myself to 
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her, that they were some persons who had called to see me 
on business." 

I was pleased with Henzler's delicate forethought, for I 
knew well enough if Marie played with the consciousness of 
B.'s presence, she would be so nervous she would not do her- 
self justice. This sonate, in TJt dieze mineur, she played 
remarkably well; she used the Liszt fingering; and her 
Chopin-like expression, her own poetic conception of the 
composition, made her execution of this sonate — ^which Ber- 
lioz says he does not believe six living pianists can play pro- 
perly — almost faultless, to my ears ; therefore, I immediately 
selected this as the solo for her to play before the celebrated 
critic. I stepped up to the piano, carrying Schindler's 
Biography, and the volume of senates in my hands. I made 
her read to me from the German, the passages from the love 
letters I have quoted, commencing with, " Mein engel, mein 
alles, mein lebenl" Then we dwelt tenderly on this episode 
in the life of the Dante-like musician. " Play the sonate for 
me," I said, placing the music on the stand before her. 

Her large brown eyes were already dilating with feeling, 
showing that the whole stream of her thoughts flowed in the 
golden channel of poesy, which is requisite for the proper 
expression of this sonate. She commenced without any 
hesitation. A curtain of Tyrian dye and golden weft seemed 
to rise, as she opened the adagio, slowly enough to show its 
brilliant light and solemn hues. Then was seen the tomb of 
buried hopes, the grave of love ; but as the chord of Mi 
major sounded, one heard the rustling of flowers, and felt 
the fragrance of their sweet breath. Though bitter tears 
might be shed over the tomb, though the heart might be 
almost crushed with the weary weight of a lonely life, the 
grand solemn chords of the base spoke of courageous self- 
reliance, of the strength and fortitude of a truly great heart. 
The treble told its lamentations in passionate accents ; but 
no human consolation can be accepted, and the deep, slow 
base repeats this to the treble ; not even human sympathy ; 

25** 
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the grief most be borne in silence and alone. It is a sadness 
without limit, without remedy; the abyss of separation can 
never be bridged, — a raging torrent rolls between. The soul 
clambers with patient firmness up the painful ascent, without 
one cousoliog friend, and seeks the solitude of its sorrow, 
finding a proud content in its own self-support, its own 
heroic courage. 

Liszt has named the second morceau of this sonate ''a 
flower between two abysses." One day De Lanz played this 
passage before Liszt, in a light manner, as if it was only a 
small difficulty. "That is easy, is it not ?" said Liszt, coolly. 
De Lanz, with all the courage of eighteen, replied pertly, 
•*Ye8." "Howl" cried Liszt, "1 say no I It is a passage 
over which an artist can spend his life." 

While Marie played it, B. approached the piano, and I 
felt bewildered as 1 looked at the great critic ; but the ex- 
pression of his face ; the absorbed look ; the surprise, lost 
in gratification, which I read in it, made me so happy that I 
almost sobbed with pleasure. He leaned softly forward, and 
watched her closely as she commenced the second part of the 
trio, where she used Liszt's fingering. The march of the 
base has to be bound in the manner of two violoncellos. She 
took, according to Liszt, the first chord. Re natural. La 
bemol, With the little finger and first of the left hand ; the 
second chord, Re bemol and sol, with the third finger and 
thumb ; the third chord, Ut and Sol bemol, with the little 
finger and first; the fourth chord, Si natural and Fa, with 
the third finger and thumb, thus binding exquisitely this col- 
lection of chords. 

The finale was like the burning waves of lava flowing from 
Vesuvius ; the flame darts up from the summit of this glo- 
rious mountain sonate ; the thunderous explosion sounds ; 
then there is a halt ; and then pours from the volcanic breast 
of the poet, all the solitary moan over the bitter absinthe 
draught contained in his dark goblet of life. 

After she had finished the last measure of the sonate, her 
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hands rested on the keys of the piano, and she sat in sweet 
but solemn dreaminess, looking apparently at the music, but, 
in reality, far off into a vague and misty future, she dreaded 
to call her own. She was recalled to a consciousness of our 
presence, by a burst of applause from the crowd of musi- 
cians and artists who had assembled behind B. Henzler 
immediately stepped up and presented B. to her. Her look 
of surprise, her air of reverence and maiden modesty, was 
so beautiful that B. was evidently touched with it. The few 
words of hearty praise he gave her, made Marie almost sob 
with emotion. She sat down on the chair, trembling from 
head to foot. 

"My dear young friend," said B., taking her little frail 
hand kindly in both of his, " you are an artist and a poet ; 
you not only execute well, but you show your poetic, creative 
powers, in the exquisite expression you give to the music." 

This was the commencement of future triumphs; the 
Swiss pastor's daughter henceforth owned the musical worid 
for her home, and became a compeer of those great women, 
Wieck and Pleyel, whose fame she had looked out on, as one 
looks up at a brilliant star, without dreaming of ever pos- 
sessing such a glory. 

And this was Marie's compensation. God had denied her 
wife and mother duty and love, but he gave her the great 
world of the Infinite to soar in, — the command of the sublime 
tone-tongue, and the fame of a true artist- poet. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



HANOINQ ENDS. 



I HAVE not much more to say, even of Tante Octavie and 
her little daughter. 

" Born to me in my old age," she says of me, with a mix- 
ture of solemnity and playfulness that is very touching in the 
dear old lady. 

I went to live with Tante Octavie soon after our sweet 
troth-plight — Dora, Beau, and I, the whole little trio. Dora 
I had to yield up to Henri a few months after, but she is 
only the distance of the left avenue from me, where the pretty 
cottage of the gardener stands. I can see its peaked roof 
from my window now. A nice, tidy little cousin of Yic- 
torine took her place with me, whom Beau, for a long while, 
ruled tyrannically, running off whenever he could to Dora's 
cottage, and frightening the poor child half out of her wits, 
making her think he was lost or killed. Tante Octavie 
gave me a comfortable suite of rooms in her fine large house, 
saying ; " Child, thy Naomi will not be too selfish. See, 
thou canst be alone whenever it pleases thy independent 
little ladyship so to be." 

But I do not choose to be alone ; I choose to wait on and 
live evermore with my mistress-mother. Some years have 
rolled around. Hel^ne and Graham have taken the entire 
charge of the college, and it is now seeing its brightest days. 
Tante Octavie gives advice at times, but has resigned grace- 
fully the control to these younger and capable hands. She 
is beginning to look a little bent, dear old lady I There she 
stands, as I write, talking to Henri about that flower-bed 
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beneath my window. Brave old woman I Her fine high 
brow is covered with silver threads, 

" Those blossoms of the grave ;" 

and, as I look at them, and repeat this line from the old bal- 
lad, my heart grows very full at the thought of her passing 
away from us. 

Tante Octavie's age is very golden ; she is gentle and 
gracious ; all the old harshness and tyranny of her nature 
lie buried in poor Octave's grave ! She gives and receives 
tender caresses ; and loves well, at nightfall, to rest on that 
couch in the deep window, and let me, her daughter, smooth 
the silver locks from off her broad, high temples, and rest 
our loving cheeks together ; while, in looking at the setting 
sun and rising moon, we dwell charitably and lovingly on our 
higher hopes and faith. The womanly author of " Johti 
Halifax" says, " to love" is the verb we are most prone to 
conjugate in youth ; but that we discover, after awhile, that 
it is by no means the sole verb in the grammar of life. But 
many of us, like Tante Octavie, do not learn to conjugate 
that blessed verb until late in life. We go through all the 
inflections of " to do" and " to be" conscientiously and pain- 
fully ; and sometimes it is not until God teaches us the stern 
conjugation of "to suffer," that we learn the sweet knowl- 
ege of this truest and best "word." 

I have never finished my novel, and fancy I never shall. 
I have only arrived half way in it, at the second marriage 
of my heroine with her lover-husband, Philibert of Savoy. 
Two large volumes of MSS., bound in superb style, look 
down on me from a conspicuous place in Tante Octavie's 
library. She values them, and I am content with that fame ; 
I wish for no other. I have no longer the sorrowful need 
that pressed in on me when I commenced it. At the sad, 
struggling period of my life, when I first came to Peilz, I 
was suffering from the bitterest kind of spiritual poverty — 
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a loDelj heart; that need has gone by, and I am now 
" passing rich" in that heart-wealth, home love. 

I hold with that wise, solemn, good man, Sonthey, that 
literature is not properly the business of a woman's life ; 
and where she is so blessed as to have her true duties of 
home-life to occupy her, she has not only no time, but no 
need for the constant attention it requires. Only sorrow 
and solitude, or necessity, should make a woman depend 
upon her intellect for resource and occupation. Her true 
sphere is home-life, and in the exercise and development of 
that part of her nature which relates to her heart rather 
than to her intellect; and, when needy circumstances or 
marvelously brilliant genius drive her out of this life, it is a 
sad thing, no matter what golden meed of fame she may 
reap. A great and good woman, whose fame, and genius, 
and excellence seem equal, has made this solemn confession : 

«*0h, my God! 
Thou hast knowledge, only Thoa ; . 
How dreary 'tis for woman to sit still, 
On winter nights, by solitary fires, 
And hear the nations praising them far off." 

Thanks to Tante Octavie and "our sweet family," my 
winter nights are not, and never will be solitary. And still 
greater thanks to God that he did not visit me with the 
need, or bestow on me those " gracious gifts of genius" which 
might have prompted or tempted me to seek my compensa- 
tion in other pursuits than the sweet, quiet ones of home. 
Not^wife nor mother love, it is true, is mine ; but friend and 
daughter love has been poured out on my heart *'in perfect 
purple fullness;" and, in the autumn of my years, to know 
that I am loved, and needed by those I love, will give me 
greater happiness than the knowledge 

"Of nations praising me far off." 

Professor and Madame Bouvreuil are also happy, quiet. 
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and contented ; "begirt with growing infancy," I whisper to 
myself, as I see their pretty grandchildren playing around 
them. Mr. Merle and gentle Tante Cecile rejoice, with 
modest and grateful pride over our dear Marie's wondrous 
fame, and luckily do not notice the calm solemnity that 
creeps apace, year by year, over her, as the laurel leaves bud 
around her beautiful Sappho brow. 

And now, I am through. I have no tragedy to relate ; 
no horrid event to chronicle, except, if I do not close my 
recital soon, I may have to write poor dear old Beau's epi- 
taph. Yes, Beau is old, and, like Methuselah, he has out- 
lived even the age, not of men, but of very venerable dogs. 
There he lies, on his scarlet cushion — Tante Octavie's last 
birthday present to him ; poor fellow I looking down at the 
old lady sagely, as if he could tell her, if he chose, some- 
thing about those flowers. And then he gazes with a solemn 
air over at the old Savoy Alps, behind which the sun is 
slowly sinking, and he snuflfs faintly the soft, spring west 
wind. He is very old, and silver hairs are plentifully 
sprinkled in those long ears once so famous for their " raven 
silken inches ;" but, like Tante Octavie's, his old age is golden 
and amiable. He wags his tail, and puts out his paw for a 
caress. Yes, dog, I will stop, and come to you ; so, reader, 
Beau and I bid you good-by. 



THE END. 



